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What Retail Lumbermen Spend for Advertising 


‘*How much should we spend for advertis- 
ing?’’ is a question asked very frequently by 
retail lumbermen. Circumstances, location and 
business methods will all have an influence in 
determining the amount. Every retail business 
needs to have its products and services so 
thoroly known by the public that there can be no 
misunderstanding. This result can only be ob- 
tained by advertising, and the amount of money 
which should be expeuded for publicity can 
best be decided by considering -the appropria- 
tions made by companies which carry on con- 
tinual, successful campaigns. 

To quote uptodate information on this sub- 
ject, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inquired from 
a number of retail lumbermen who during 1921 
did some excellent advertising. Wherever possi- 
ble these companies were asked to give the per- 
centage of sales actually spent for advertising. 
The information so received has been tabulated 
so far as possible in the accompanying table. 

In this table were tabulated only those an- 
swers which gave definite figures. A study of 
them shows that a preponderant number of com- 
panies spent 144 percent of sales for advertis- 
ing, but those who spent 2 percent or more ran 
a close second. In this connection it may be 
well to quote a New York retailer, who said: 
‘*On Jan. 1, 1921, we thought that we would 
like to spend 2 percent of our sales for adver- 
tising. Our figures for the year show that we 
only used about 144 percent. This was ac- 
counted for by an increase in sales which we 
did not expect.’’ The question arises, did not 
the advertising have something to do with this 
increase in sales? 

A study of the figures does not reveal any 
particular difference in the appropriations of 
line-yard companies as compared with individual 
companies, This may be contrary to the usual 
opinion, but it must be remembered that these 
figures were obtained from companies which 
have shown a sincere interest in advertising. 
One line-yard concern has a program for all 
of its yards and then a separate program for 
each yard. Reports will be made every week 
or two showing results obtained from the ad- 
vertising. Whenever a certain class of advertis- 
ing shows it is getting results the company will 
press this kind of advertising stronger and 
stronger as long as favorable reports come in. 
On the other hand, it will drop any class of 


advertising which does not prove to be profit- 
able. 


Below are given summaries of typical replies 
received, the State in which a retailer operates 


and whether the concern is a line-yard company: 

Iowa (Individual operator)—‘‘ We spend 24%4 
percent of sales for advertising. Our expendi- 
ture for coal advertising alone amounted to be- 
tween 3 and 4 percent of coal sales. The re 
sults were shown by the coal business developed, 
which was very nearly double that done in re- 
cent years, both in tonnage and dollars.’’ 

Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma (Line-yard 
company )—‘‘Some points require more adver- 
tising than others and we base our advertising 
expenditures upon this fact. Our average ex- 
penditure is about one-half of 1 percent of 
sales, but in individual yards it runs as high as 
1% percent, while at other points it is as low 
as one-quarter of 1 percent.’’ 

Illinois (Small line-yard operator)—‘‘ We 
believe 1 percent of sales is about right. Our 
expenditures have been as follows: 1917, 
1.10 percent; 1918, 1% percent; 1919, 1 per- 
cent; 1920, 1% percent; 1921, 1% percent. 
Not one of us in the retail lumber game or even 
in the lumber manufacturing business should 
attempt to do business without advertising.’’ 

Michigan (Small line-yard operator)—‘‘A 
new location will require more advertising than 





States Percent Population Line- 
in Which of Sales of Head- yard 
Yards Are Spent quarters Oper- 
Operated for Adv. City ator? 
WN Sain danceda wens 2’ 46,000 No 
SGC Adit cdcetaeadscnes Wo 8,700 No 
— Guile, Me..... Vo* 325,000 Yes 

Pree CE CEE TEE E 134* 65,700 Yes 
batch, Ee Pee 1V4* 7,500 Yes 
err errr 2 1,000 No 
Ee ee Yo to% 49,000 No 
ee ne ee y 2,200 Yes 
CN sid akiiocdatics VW, 1,200 No 
lowa, Ill, Minn...... 1* 39,200 Yes 
NG oh ihaae haedie caren 3 1,000,000 No 
Ohio, Pa., N. Y..... - 1Y2* 2,700 Yes 
RR on eer 1 126,500 No 
SNE aa Sachin ie aaa es 13/10 85,000 No 
tasks d2¢ nesses Yn 12,000 No 
MME acai acadatxas else 2 179,000 No 
GUN bas 6 ei ceaiaws wiaae 12 168,500 No 
2 ee ere 1* 9,000 Yes 
eer. 1 42,000 No 
(| MAR eae re cere 1 180,000 No 
OE Ree 1 168,500 No 
AP ee Pee 2* 2,200 Yes 
Se aR ae ores Yo 400,000 No 
Io as.% cre en cae a Yn 137,000 No 
WN oo ac5 hau tained a's ace 1% 14,000 No 
a” ee 325,000 Yes 
PR ia ad'a Cacicaswdaes 2 119,000 No 
ee ees 1 30,000 No 
SUE Sacdain.edn & ssndiden anny VA 16,750 No 


* Average for all yards. 
t Below normal. 


a well established company. For 1921 the ad- 
vertising expenditure for our five yards in per- 
centage of sales is as follows: 1.93 percent, 
1.23 percent, 1.95 percent, .87 percent and .66 
percent.’’ 


Iowa (Individual operator)—‘‘ Theoretically 
we feel 1 percent is the right amount to spend. 
In advertising expense we include subseriptions 
to trade papers, association dues and conven- 
tion expenses which we consider a part of our 
trade stimulating agencies. Our advertising ap- 
propriations were: 1919, .55 percent; 1920, .58 
percent; 1921, 1.13 percent. The amount spent 
was practically the same each year but in 1921 
our business fell off.’’ 

Michigan (Individual operator)—‘‘ Our idea 
is that retail lumbermen should be able to afford 
an expenditure of 3 percent for advertising and 
about 3 percent for sales. Sometimes our fig- 
ures have exceeded these amounts and at other 
times they have been slightly under. Our opin- 
ion is that old habits and customs must be bro- 
ken down and that the lumber business, as the 
result of the pressure that is being brought to 
bear these days, will soon incorporate new meth- 
ods and with them will come price levels that 
will include a sufficient allowance for sales 
and advertising expense.’’ 

Iowa (Individual operator)—‘‘From every 
$100 sale I set aside $1 to spend for advertis- 
ing. Judiciously expended, I think that is 
enough.’’ 

Indiana (Individual operator)—‘‘Our ex- 
penditures for the last three years follow: 1919, 
40 percent; 1920, .60 percent; 1921, 1.30 per- 
cent.’? 

Alabama (Individual operator)—‘‘ When we 
first started our advertising, we spent 2 percent 
of sales. Now that we are thoroly established, 
however, we spend about 1% percent and feel 
that it is enough.’’ 

Missouri (Individual operator)—‘‘ There is 
no hard and fast rule. We never stop our ad- 
vertising. We believe sufficient should be spent 
to keep the business before the public and to 
make it grow somewhat. From 10 to 15 per- 
cent of net earnings would be a judicious 
amount.’’ 


Illinois (Individual operator)—‘‘We spend 
approximately 1% percent of sales for adver- 
tising. One percent of this goes to newspapers 
and the other % percent for carpenter aprons, 
calendars and other similar things. In news- 
paper advertising we standardize.the size of our 
ads two columns wide and ten inches deep.’’ 
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! The Pacific Coast 
Lumber Situation 


The Business World is Preparing 
for Bigger Things — 


ULLIVAN Luwy 





The volume of lumber business during 


January 1922 was greater than in January 


921. 


And the market trend is upward. 
Which speaks for better days 
ahead in the lumber business. 


If you buy now you will buy right. Get 
in touch with us for Pacific Coast 
Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Hemlock 
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Hardwood Flooring 


MADE FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
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“THE PERFECT FLOOR” 
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Northern and Southern 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 












We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 
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Write for Prices 


W.D.Young® Co. 
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Capitalizing the Home Loving Sentiment 


OME FOLKS SAY there is no sentiment in business, but that is 
not so. There is a lot of sentiment in business; in fact, senti- 
ment sometimes cuts more figure than the prospect of profit. 

Of course obligations imposed upon business executives prevent 
them from risking the capital of their concerns in ventures that 
they know to be unsound; but “other things being equal” sentiment 
determines where the investment shall be made. Sentiment is the 
final influence that “tips the balance.” 

Without forgetting for a moment that lumber dealers must make 
a profit in order to continue to supply the public with the materials 
of home making, it may be said that the sentiment attached to the 
making of a home ought to “tip the balance” of their favor to the 
side of the home maker. If anybody is to get all the help that he 
ought to expect as a business matter, and “then some,” it should 
be the head of a family who wishes to build a home. 

There are.many ways in which the lumberman can exhibit his 
sympathy with the home builder without risking unduly the capital 
he has invested in his business and without sacrificing his profit. 
The best way is to organize and support building and loan associa- 
tions. They offer the best known means of investing savings and 
they provide by far the larger part of the money loaned for the 


building of homes. There must be several investors in a building 
and loan association for every home building borrower. The in- 
vestors in a building and loan association have the satisfaction of 
getting a good rate of interest on their deposits at the same time 
that they furnish the money for somebody else to build a home. 
That is the mixture of sentiment and business that helps without 
harming. 

Lumbermen in some communities say they could not stay in busi- 
ness without the capital supplied for home building by building and 
loan associations; some lumbermen say they get from these organi- 
zations as much as 60 or 70 percent of the pay for home building 
materials sold by them. This means that in communities not served 
by building and loan associations many would-be home builders can 
not get the needed loans and consequently the lumbermen can not 
sell the materials for home building. 

Unfortunately, the memory of defaulting treasurers and the 
faults of incompetent officials of building and loan associations per- 
sists in the minds of many and they look askance at the proposal 
to organize. But in every State now these associations are subject 
to the same supervision and examination that State banks are sub- 
ject to; and, it may be added, they are no more likely to fail than 
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are the banks—perhaps less likely, because they have only the best 
security in the world for their loans. Sentiment makes the bor- 
rowers exert every effort to save their homes. The lumberman who 
neglects the building and loan association overlooks his one best bet. 


Elements Revealed In Cost of Coal 


N A HEARING held before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last January, it was stated by George M. Shriver, vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, that more money is paid to 

railroads for hauling bituminous coal than to the owners of the coal, 
including the digging of it. That is, in dividing the money between 
the owners of the coal and the railroads for hauling the product, the 
railroads get over one-half. The proportion, as Mr. Shriver stated 
it, is 48.5 percent paid for each dollar to the coal owners and 51.5 
percent paid for the transportation of the fuel. The average freight 
paid for each net ton for transportation of coal is placed at $2.27; 
and the average spot price per ton is $2.13. It is claimed that when 
these costs are paid, in the process of digging the fuel and shipping 
it to the market, no profit is left for the coal owners who sell the 
product. 

It is in face of a situation like that the miners threaten to strike, 
a few weeks ahead, for a day of six hours without a reduction of 
wages. It is claimed there are too many miners to dig the coal that 
the country needs. More coal is produced than is required, or so it 
is asserted. Be this as it may, the owners of the mines claim that 
they can not regulate the output in a way to produce a proper 
amount of coal for a just price. The miners can not see how it will 
benefit them to dig coal for less than they get at present. The car- 
riers loudly insist that they can not transport the coal at a lower 
rate. Thus each is ready to explain why he can not take less while 
others take more. 

But right ahead appears a serious problem that has not yet been 
provided for. So long as a necessary measure must depend on one 
or more factors, while other factors insist that all can not join in a 
search for a constructive remedy, it is difficult to see what good 
thing can be accomplished. However, the desire to steer clear of the 
most threatening trouble holds some promise that the situation is 
not altogether hopeless. 








Another “Richmond in the Field’ 


ND NOW THERE IS ANOTHER “Richmond in the field,” 
armed cap-a-pie, fully caparisoned and battling valiantly 
(albeit ignorantly) against wood. 

Fully supplied with propaganda material, Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick, “the distinguished authority on household efficiency,” breaks 
into the limelight thru the columns of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
with a series of articles “dealing in common sense fashion with the 
problems of the home builder,” the second article being styled 
“Brick—or What?” 

That the author is an authority on household efficiency will be 
granted, but like other impressionist writers who wield a wicked 
pen and who seemingly accept at face value every statement made 
by people who have axes to grind or who are supplying the motif, 
she shows a reckless disregard of facts when discussing wood. 

It is the favorite indoor sport of theorists, radical opponents of 
wood and poorly informed and easily misled writers to parade on 
every occasion the specter of the tremendous annual fire losses and 
the terrible menace of frame construction, and they grow especially 
vehement when inditing their diatribes at so much per. Consider 
this choice bit from the article in question: 

“Now we come to the frame house—and against this I believe I 
have a good ‘case’. If you look up the fire losses of any past year 
notice how they run into millions of dollars, and if you consider 
that most of this loss is caused by fire in frame dwellings you will 
think twice before putting up an all-frame house.” 

It will be perfectly safe to wager that the author of that state- 
ment has not examined the fire loss statistics for any year—for no 
statistics from any authentic or reliable source will justify such a 
statement. 

Reckless, unfounded statements such as that cause in the minds 
of those who know the facts only a feeling of pity for the ignorance 
of the writer, but served up under the label of a “distinguished 
authority on household efficiency” they assume an importance in 
the view of the average lay reader totally undeserved and the pros- 
pective builder is influenced in a way that he would not be if the 
whole truth were laid before him. 

It is insidious propaganda of this kind that injures an industry 
and in many cases may delay home building. No industry can 
properly be criticised for spreading propaganda calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of that industry if that propaganda is kept within 
legitimate lines and there is a scrupulous avoidance of misrepresen- 


tation. The lumber industry, however, seems to be the target just 
now of a general assault thru the means of propaganda in the dis- 
semination of which some well intentioned but poorly informed 
writers are utilized as the vehicles for imposing half truths upon 
an unsuspecting public. 

Perhaps this virulent outbreak of vicious propaganda directed 
against wood construction just on the eve of a great building boom 
and just prior to the assembling of the fourth American Lumber 
Congress will help to convince men in all branches of the industry 
that it will be the part of wisdom and good business judgment to 
attend that meeting and help to plan and put in motion a program 
calculated to counteract this effort to build up a wall of prejudice 
thruout the country against the use of wood in the building of homes, 





Thrift and Industry an Unbeatable Team 


NE OF ITS READERS in Nebraska writing to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN tells of an industrious farmer in his community 
who purchased a farm five years ago for which he paid $10,000 

cash and a mortgage for $8,000. This left the farmer with teams, a 
few cattle, some hogs and grain. As an evidence of what can be 
accomplished even in the face of seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties such as the farmers and the country generally have faced 
for the last year and a half the experience of this farmer is well 
worth relating here. The letter further says: 

“He has paid $3,000 on the mortgage, has built a good double 
corn crib, a chicken house, and has bought a piano for his daughter. 
A month ago he said he would pay $500 on his note on March 1. 


_ Now he says he will pay $1,000, leaving $4,000 to carry on the mort- 


gage. He says a small bunch of hogs netted him $9.20 at home. He 
sold his wheat at $1.17. He has ten sows bred, has a bunch of sum- 
mer or fall shotes that will bring him a good price for his corn, 
and probably twenty-five cattle. He will build a good barn next 
fall if no calamity befalls him. It makes me awfully tired, feeling 
sorry for the farmer. The farmer who knows how and who exer- 
cises business prudence has the whole earth, elsewhere, skinned a 
mile, but the majority of the boys raised out here, native or foreign 
bred, go in debt to the largest possible amount and expect that crops 
can be raised by having good equipment rusting in the field, selling 
their milk and eggs to buy gasoline and berating the Government 
for bad laws. Excuse me.” , 

While this is only a single example, there are thousands of others. 
thruout the country that go to prove that thrift, industry, good com- 
mon sense and business judgment are the saving grace of the situa- 
tion and indicate that 1922 is going to develop much business in 
agricultural communities for those who persistently and _ intelli- 
gently seek it. 


Effective Shingle Selling Aid for Retailers 


N PAGE 55 OF THIS ISSUE of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be found an article describing in some detail the all- 
shingle home that won first prize in a contest conducted by 

the Rite-Grade Shingle Association. Of course, this home is a beau- 
tiful one—any home would be which is built tastefully of shingles— 
but the point that is of particular importance here to the retail 
lumberman is that in conducting this contest, the association se- 
cured a vast amount of invaluable information as to why people 
liked red cedar shingles, why they buy them and why they believe 
in them. 

All of this information and other facts gathered over a series of 
years during which Rite-Grade shingles have been manufactured 
are to be woven into the “Big Help-the-Dealer” campaign which the 
association is putting on for this year. The group of shingle manu- 
facturers who belong to this organization believe thoroly and abso- 
lutely in the selling ability of the retail lumbermen, but they believe 
that it is not fair for the retailers to bear all the burden of selling 
even so superior a product as Rite-Grade inspected shingles. There- 
fore, a strong publicity campaign has been mapped out and is now 
being carried thru. 

This campaign includes a series of striking advertisements in 
national magazines, window display helps, direct mail literature for 
the dealer to send out, a beautiful booklet giving the prize winning 
home plans in the contest recently concluded, attractive wall hang- 
ers, special information folders and motion picture slides. In addi- 
tion to this, the association will codperate with the dealer in adver- 
tising in his trade territory and will share the advertising expense 
in the dealer’s local newspaper on a 50-50 basis and help the dealer 
in every way to put on a live campaign which will sell more Rite- 
Grade shingles. Probably never before in the history of the lumber 
industry have the dealers been offered by any association any more 
sincere or effective helps to get business, and the retail lumbermen 
of the country should not fail to take advantage of this opportunity. 
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DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND TRADE 


Factors are still operative which preclude 
the statement that the long awaited upswing 
from depression to general business prosperity 
is definitely here; but this is the convalescing 
period, and the outlook is brightening every 
day. Business might be likened to a patient 
who has been very sick. He is now far past 
the critical point of his illness; he is already 
sitting up in his bed; he is beginning to feel 
his life’s blood coursing thru his veins with 
renewed vigor; he is feeling his strength re- 
turning, and the flush of health is slowly re- 
appearing on his cheek. He is indeed doing 
finely with a capital F, and his good cheer is 
reawakening. One has some time since rolled 


up the drawn window shades, permitting the 


blessed sunshine to stream like a golden flood 
into the recently dim chamber. In another day 
or two he can get up. and about, and he will 
shortly attend to his affairs with his normal 
energy. 

The adverse factors that persist are not ab- 
normal during a transition from bad to good 
conditions such as this country is now going 
thru. Undesirable features can not all disap- 
pear at the same time; those now remaining 
are part and parcel of the present economic 
cycle, and to the analytical business man are 


_ not cause for apprehension. On the contrary, 


they are conducive to confidence, showing as 
they do that current improvement is not of the 
beanstalk variety, great and sudden in growth 
and equally sudden in decay, but that it is 
progressing with sufficient deliberation to per- 
mit its roots to strike deep. The fact is that 
business is better, and that every day it is 
showing additional improvement. 

The most encouraging factors of today are 
the higher prices for grain and live stock which 
are reacting constructively on the agricultural 
situation; the development of a sounder basis 
for industry generally, and a more favorable 
political situation in Europe. 

The grains continue their remarkable rally. 
May wheat closed last Saturday at $1.47144; 
May corn at 68%, cents, an advance of 18% 
cents from the year’s low point; oats reached 
43 cents, while hogs were up to 11 cents. Pro- 
visions showed a corresponding increase. Little 
doubt remains regarding the permanence of 
these advances, especially in wheat. Traders 
who believe that foreign market conditions 
and the action of prices in Liverpool and 
Buenos Aires, as in faet in all other foreign 
markets, are the governing factors are buying 
May wheat in Chicago and Winnipeg on all 
good breaks, and such purchases have a streng- 
thening influence on values. Part of the price 
increases plainly is due to the rise in foreign 
exchange rates, which is being taken advantage 
of by foreign purchasers to an extent that 
has resulted in a noteworthy increase in ex- 
ports. Another strengthening influence are 
reports that foreigners, Germans particularly, 
have bought so heavily in Argentina as to take 
up a great part of its wheat surplus. There 
18 no doubt but that European demand for 
American foodstuffs will be large this year. 

The advance in grain and live stock prices 
has had a very stimulating effect on the agri- 
cultural element, and rural sentiment is de- 
cidedly cheerful once more. Farmers who are 
turning their grain into cash are beginning to 
liquidate their debts, resulting in an easing 
credit situation affecting not alone agricultural 
communities but also manufacturers and dealers. 
Cotton was irregular toward the end of the 
week, following reports of rains in the South- 
west and revived talk of increased acreage. 
However, bullish factors combatted the bearish, 
signs of broadening domestic demand for cotton 
products and reiterated encouraging reports 
from Manchester supporting the cotton market. 

That general business is increasing is shown 
by such an infallible barometer as railroad 
traffic, car loadings for all railroads reflecting 
a steady gain since the end of December. 
Another barometer of the trend of business is 
activity in the box and package manufacturing 


Fr pent and this has shown marked increase 
ate, 


As regards the railroads, their gross earnings 
are still rather below those of last year be- 
cause of important rate reductions and some 
loss in passenger traffic, but operating ex- 
penses have been reduced much more than 
enough to offset shrinkage in gross receipts. 
Most of the roads are well fortified against 
the threatened stoppage of coal mining on April 
1, and industries generally are preparing them- 
selves for eventualities by laying in supplies. 
The Government meanwhile is exerting its in- 
fluence to avert the impending strike. Advices 
from Washington say that Secretary of Labor 
Davis, at the President’s direction, will call 
coal miners and operators into early conference, 
in an effort to bring about agreement. The 
operators are reported to be determined to en- 
force the reduction in the miners’ wage scale, 
while the workers declare themselves equally 
determined to preserve the existing scale, as 
well as to obtain a 6-hour day and 5-day week. 
Some railroad unions have voted the miners 
their moral and financial support; but indica- 
tions are many that neither the coal miners 
nor the railroad employees, when the time 
comes, will be able to resist the economic pres- 
sure for reductions in wage scales to bring 
them more nearly into line with the general 
industrial wage level. 

A development of deep significance in labor 
relations is the agreement just concluded be- 
tween the Government and the International 
Bricklayers’ Union, whereby that organization 





ROYERSFORD, PA. 
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Renewal — — 
Enclosed find four 
For twelve months more; 
I like to read the news. 
I clearly see 
How things would be 
If I had not your views. 
It is so good 
All dealers should 
Subscribe without delay 
So count on me 
I would not be 
Without it for a day. 
Yours truly, 
R. WINTER, JR., 
Per C. O. Grander, manager. 











agrees not to restrict the productive capacity 
of workmen, not to interfere with the freedom 
of employers in their purchase of materials, 
nor to discriminate against contractors not 
members of trade associations. This is likely 
to have widespread influence on other trade 
unions, and the administration believes it has 
removed the biggest obstacle to a great build- 
ing boom this year. 

The soldier bonus is the burning question at 
Washington. The sales tax as a means of rais- 
ing revenue has been abandoned. It appears 
probable that revenue will be provided from 
interest payments on the foreign debt, altho 
the Senate may amend the House bill by pro- 
viding for an issue of bonds or some sort of 
debt certificates, but any such measure is like- 
ly to encounter the President’s veto. He con- 
siders the sales tax the only available means of 
raising revenue for the bonus; but Republican 
leaders believe the bill they finally decide upon 
can be passed over a veto. 

Money shows further easiness, assisting 
dealers in replenishing stocks. Their confi- 
dence is stronger, and buying orders are coming 
in more freely for a large variety of deflated 
commodities. In the meanwhile there is no 
great accumulation of material or manufac- 
tured products hanging over the market, and 
as production and stocks in many important 
lines are both low, industrial activity may be 
looked for to show steady increase henceforth. 

That European conditions are improving is 
illustrated by the continued upward movement 
of foreign exchanges and the equally remark- 
able rise in European bonds on the New York 


market. It is conceded that this improvement 
is due more or less to speculation, but as it is 
concurrent with decidedly constructive develop- 
ments of politico-economic character abroad, the 
conviction remains that the Old World is pull- 
ing itself out of the morass in which it has for 
so long floundered, with ultimate immense bene- 
fit to the entire world. 

The most significant news received from 
abroad this week concerns the outcome of last 
Saturday’s conference between the English and 
French premiers. This conference is reported 
to have resulted in complete accord between the 
two countries as to foreign policy, and in an 
agreement for a 20-year Anglo-French treaty. 
This treaty is not so important because England 
pledges itself to aid France in case of unpro- 
voked attack by Germany; to support it in 
forcing the disarmament of Germany, and to 
codperate in the protection of Poland from 
German agression, as because it puts an end 
to the quarrels between the two nations and ap- 
preciably relieves the tension in their relations, 
which has been growing steadily more seri- 
ous since the resignation of Premier Briand. 
This rupture naturally had a tremendously 
detrimental effect upon the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, and it was realized that no 
headway could be made until Great Britain and 
France got closer together and reached a work- 
ing agreement. So long as the diplomatic 
struggle between them continued, either could 
and would block everything constructive that 
the other attempted to accomplish. Therefore 
the tremendous international importance of the 
prospective Anglo-French treaty. 

The next great event will be the Genoa eco- 
nomic conference, which; it is announced, will 
be held April 10. Reparations and allied debts 
being eliminated as subjects of discussion, the 
chief topic probably will be Russia. Another 
subject of prime importance that likely will be 
up for consideration is Lloyd George’s plan for 
a ten years’ truce thruout Europe to permit 
the nations to devote their entire attention to 
economic reconstruction. Under this plan every 
nation, allied, enemy and neutral alike, will 
mutually agree to respect one another’s fron- 
tiers for ten years, to abstain from all agres- 
sion, and, free from this distraction, to devote 
itself entirely to the readjustment of industry 
and commerce and the stabilization of finances. 
They would also agree upon mutural and uni- 
versal reduction of land armaments—the root 
of the financial difficulties of most leading 
European nations. 

Thus the political situation in western Europe 
is clearing; but there remains the pressing prob- 
lems of German reparations and Russian recog- 
nition and rehabilitation. The latter subject, 
as indicated, probably will be roundly discussed 
at Genoa next month, but in the case of the 
former no definite step toward the reconsidera- 
tion demanded seems contemplated. And not 
until the German problem has been sanely 
settled does it appear possible to establish the 
equilibrium necessary to bring Europe, and the 
world, back to normaley. 


SPESBBBBEBBAREAAEREAEAA: 


WEST, VIRGINIA HARDWOOD MILL DESTROYED 


ELxins, W. Va., Feb. 27.—Fire completely 
destroyed the double band sawmill, dry kilns 
and planing mill of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., together with 600,000 feet of hard- 
wood and dressed flooring, at Cass, Pocahontas 
County, West Virginia, on Friday morning, 
Feb. 24. The loss is estimated at between 
$500,000 and $750,000. It is believed that the 
fire was of incendiary origin. The mill was 
one of the largest in West Virginia and had 
a capacity limit of 200,000 feet a day. No 
definite announcement has been made by the 
management of the company regarding the re- 


building of the mill, but the belief exists that 


it will be rebuilt as soon as losses can be ad- 
justed. The company still has much timber to 
cut, has a new power house and one of the 
largest retail stores in the State at its model 
lumber town. Charles Luke, general manager 
of the company, reached Cass the day following 
the fire and inspected the ruins. 
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VERY HARD WOODS WANTED 


Can you place me in a way to get a few very hard 
trees, especially those known as bully trees, chi- 
chipati and other very close-grained and heavy 
woods ?—INQuIRY No. 533. 

[The inquirer writes from Porto Santo Tomas, 
Guatemala. The bully tree is another name for 
beefwood. It grows in the northern part of 
South America, and is a dull red plum color, the 
hue of the wood reminding the dealers of beef. 
We are unable to identify the wood called ‘‘ chi- 
chipati,’’ which probably is a local name. The 
inquirer in Guatemala does not state where he 
wishes to purchase the wood, but we presume 
he expects to find it offered in New York. Ac- 
cordingly, we have supplied him New York ad- 
dresses of wood buyers and sellers. The best 
rare foreign woods are offered in London, Liv- 
erpool, England, and in New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and other American markets.— 
EDITOR. } 


BUYING BOLTS FOR CRATES 


We would like a little information in regard to 
bolts for crates. How are these crates scaled? 
They are 50 inches long. Are the bolts sold by 
the piece, the same as lath, or is there some other 
way ?—INQuiryY No. 535. 

{The wood of this kind, as it is usually pur- 
chased, is most frequently taken by the cord, 
the same as cordwood. It may be taken in the 
rick, and not according to the standard cord. 
For instance if the sticks are 50 inches long 
that length may be accepted as the width of the 
rick, which will be 8 feet long and 4 high. Or 
there might be any other length. In many local- 
ities the cord of short stove wood is measured, 
even if only a foot long, and in that case a cord 
is 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and the width of the 
rick is the length of the stick, a foot or more. 
—EDpITor. | 


EAST AND WEST SIDE FREIGHT RATES 
Please tell me where I can secure a rate book 
showing the different east and west side rates on 
southern pine.—INQuiry No. 540. 
[ We shall be glad to forward to this inquirer 
any information that readers will supply on 
this subject.—EbIror. } 


TROUBLE FROM A ROTTING FLOOR 

We are enclosing under separate cover a piece of 
base from one of the rooms at our company club 
house, showing the form of rot that is destroying 
the foundation, floors, and in some cases the parti- 
tion and casing several feet above the floor. 

This building is wood construction thruout, 
sided to the ground, without much ventilation, 
steam heated and is kept thoroly painted outside 
and varnished at all times. 

We will appreciate any information you are able 
to give us as to the cause of the trouble we are 
having and any remedy to overcome it.—INQuIRyY 
No, 484. 

[This inquiry was sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from Mississippi, together with a sam- 
ple of the decaying wood from the building 
mentioned. The sample of the wood convinces 
us that it is a case of dry rot, which is very 
common in all parts of this and other countries. 
It is called dry rot because timbers rot which 
are not exposed to rain and weather, generally 
the foundations and lower parts of structures. 
The decay is caused by a fungus or perhaps 
different species of fungus, the principal of 
which is Merulius lachyrmans. The name 
means that the fungus weeps. That is, it has 
the power of collecting moisture itself to supply 
its own growth and it produces a dampness on 


the surface at certain stages of its progress.. 


Its power to collect the moisture from the wood, 
or from the air in contact with the wood, en- 
ables it to work in drier places than other fungi 
and therefore it is called dry rot. ‘ 
The inquirer wishes to know what he can do 
to overcome this destructive work. He can not 
do very much in the case of the present build- 
ing, but perhaps to increase the ventilation un- 
der the floors will help, so that the state of 
‘dryness will be increased and the amount of 


moisture on which the fungus can work will be 
decreased. 

The evil effects of this fungus in the lower 
parts of buildings are best prevented by treat- 
ing the timbers in that part when the building 
is erected. If that is not done care should be 
taken that the circulation of air is good in the 
vicinity to keep the timber as dry as possible. 
The fungus is easily killed and to lessen the 
supply of air may accomplish that work and 
stop the destruction. We notice in the piece 
of wood submitted that the fungus did not work 
in the sapwood nor in the rich streaks of tur- 
pentine. This is somewhat peculiar, because 
fungus usually works more in sapwood than in 
heartwood, but otherwise it does not affect the 
case in any particular.—EDIToR. ] 


LUMBERMEN’S CODE 

Do you publish, or can you tell me where I can 
get a key to the code used by lumbermen and tie 
producers? For instance, D2S&M, FAS, CIF. 
E&CBIS, P2S&M etc.—INQuiry No. 539. 

[These letters are for the most part used for 
abbreviations for grades or for workings of lum- 
ber. Some of the common kinds are often pub- 
lished, and some are less frequently used. The 
terms seem to be employed as they are needed, 
some are often used, others seldom. The most 
common abbreviations are as follows: 


AW.& AL.—All widths and all lengths. 
B.F.—Board foot. 


,C.1.F.—Cost, insurance and freight. 


C.1.F.E.—Cost, insurance, freight and exchange. 

C.M.—Center matched. 

D.& H.—Dressed and headed. A _ flooring strip 
which has been surfaced, tongued, and grooved 
on one side, and also has a tongue on one end 
and a groove on the other, so that the joints 
may not necessarily come over an opening. 

D.& M.—Dressed-and-matched boards, which have 
been tongued, grooved and matched. 

D/S—Drop siding. 

D2S&M—Dressed two sides and matched. 

E&CV2S—Edge and center V two sides. 

E&CV1S—Edge and center V one side. 

H&CB1S—Edge and center bead one side. 

K&CB2S—Edge and center bead two sides. 

K..G.—Edge grain. 

Kr.M—End matched. 

FAS—Firsts and seconds. 

¥.A.S.—Free along side. 

F.G.—Flat grain. 

¥F.0.B.—Free on board. 

K.D.—Kiln dried or knocked down. 

M.L.— Mixed lengths. 

M.W.—Mixed widths. 

P2S&M—Planed two sides and matched (same as 
D2S&M). 

$1S.1.—Surfaced on one side and one edge. 

S.M.—Surface measure. 

8.48, C.S.—Surfaced on 4 sides in the yy-inch 
caulking seam on each edge. : 

SDS&CM—Surfaced two sides and center matched. 

S&E—Surfaced one side and one edge. 

$1S—Surfaced one side. 

S2S—Surfaced two sides. 

S4S—Surfaced four sides. 

S.G.—Slash or flat grain. 

SHLP—Shiplap. 

T.& G.—Tongued and grooved. 

T.B.& S.—Top bottom and sides. 

V.G.—Vertical grain. 

W.A.L.—Wider, all lengths. 

W.W.—Water white. 

5/4, 6/4, 8/4—1% inches, 1% inches and 2 inches, 


It should not be assumed that this is a com- 
plete list, but the ordinary terms are given. So 
far as we are aware a full list has not been 
published.—EbITor. ] 


COMMON MOUNTAIN PINE 

Some of our customers are buying a No. 1 moun- 
tain pine. Can you tell us what this is and where 
it could be purchased ?—INqQurIRyY No. 541. 

[ We are not able to say positively what pine 
this is, as the name might be used for any pine 
that is found among the mountains. We are in- 
clined to believe it to be the Idaho pine grow- 
ing in the western part of its range in Califor- 
nia. At any rate, the Idaho pine (pinus monti- 
cala) sometimes is called mountain pine in 
northern California. However, this may not 
be the pine in question. If the inquirer will 
ascertain where the lumber is cut, a good guess 
can be made as to species and variety. The 
Idaho pine resembles eastern white pine, but 
the bark is not quite the same.—EpITor. ] 





WAGES OF PLANING MILL WORKERS 

Will you please send us a list of the average 
prices paid all employees in planing mills? We 
will soon open a new plant and would like very 
much to get a line on wages for this class of work, 
—Inquiry No. 496. 

[Wages in planing mills, as in many other 
occupations, change frequently to a large extent. 
Reports published by the Government from 1909 
to 1913 show wages per hour as follows: 

Bench hands, 343 factories, 31 to 32 cts. an 
hour. 

Laborers, 319 factories, 18% ets. an hour. 

Machine workmen, 342 factories, 28% cts. an 
hour. 

So far as known the Government has not pub- 
lished figures on that subject since 1913. In 
1921 a pamphlet was published by C. F. Wiehe, 
Chicago, in which the wages of certain work- 
men in factories are given in this city from 
which we quote the following: 

Hardwood matchers, 76 cts. an hour. 

Slow molders, 76 cts. an hour. 

Fast molders, 79 cts. an hour. 

Filers (depending on the kinds of saws filed), 
71 to 89 cts. an hour.—EbDIrTor. } 


USE OF OAK FOR HANDLES 

Will you please advise us whether there is in 
this country a manufacturer who makes any kind 
of handles from 4/4-inch oak lumber ?—INQuUIRY 
No. 494. 

[It is possible that some oak handles are 
made from 4/4-inch oak lumber, but not many. 
We find none such named in lists we have. Only 
about 4 percent of the handles made in this 
country are produced from oak, and most of 
them are of large size, the majority being used 
for pumps. The inquirer has been furnished 
with names and addresses of several large handle 
companies of whom he may inquire more fully 
on the subject. Hickory and ash provide more 
handles in this country than any other wood and 
oak stands in a rather inferior place, not being 
in favor among most handle makers.—EDITOR. } 


TERMS USED IN LUMBER GRADING 

Will you please inform me as to the meaning of 
letters FAS as applied in your grading or quota- 
tions ?—INQuIRY No. 495. 

[The letters FAS referred to mean firsts and 
seconds.—EDITor. ] 


BIRCH FOR FURNITURE 

I have been requested by the Canadian Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association to collect for it all 
data, including technical information, that I can 
get about the use of birch in the manufacture of 
furniture. Have you anything on this subject or 
can you by any chance refer me to someone from 
whom I can get this information?—Inquiry No. 
509. 

[This inquiry comes from a Canadian lum- 
berman. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned the matter is summarized in Bulletin No. 
605 of the Department of Agriculture, in which 
are given figures showing the annual use of 
birch in this country to be 481,293,680 feet, of 
which 54,679,450 feet, about 11 percent, goes 
into furniture. Nearly all of it is yellow and 
sweet birch. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu-- 
facturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., of which 
O. T. Swan is secretary, has published much on 
the uses of birch for various purposes, adopting 
the words ‘‘Beautiful Birch’’ as a sort of 
motto. 

The New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., some time ago published a 
bulletin ‘‘ Yellow Birch,’’ that contains much 
information, but the pamphlet deals more with 
the growing of this wood than with its use for 
furniture making. 

Some birch always has been used in furniture 
making in this country. During comparatively 
recent years it has become important in the 
furniture industry, only four woods now being 
employed in larger amounts.—EDITOR. ] 
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With the Southern Pine Industry 


The preponderance of reports received this 
week from the South tell of a reawakening of 
retail yard trade, which has given new strength 
to the southern pine market. Orders for fram- 
ing material of all kinds, such as Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension, boards and shiplap, show a daily 
increase, and such stocks are becoming very 
difficult io find. The mills are tendered many 
orders for delayed shipments, but will book 
only enough to cover surplus stock, which, with 
books: well filled with old business, is not exten- 
sive. Buyers making the rounds in the South 
report that it is almost impossible to place an 
order for rush shipment, and distributers every- 
where complain over the increasing difficulty of 
securing mixed cars of many items. The prices 
have shown no reportable change during the 
week. The tendency of common grades is dis- 
tinctly upward, while the softness recently 
shown by uppers is disappearing. Stocks of 
uppers remain scarce, and in many sections are 
practically unobtainable. This has resulted in 
a better movement of the lower grades. The 
railroads are on the market for large quantities 
of bridge timbers, ties and msicellaneous re- 
quirements, and the oil fields continues to be 
eager customers. While exporters west of the 
Mississippi River complain of a lack of foreign 
business, a majority of those east of the river 
continue to enjoy a good volume, and buy tim- 
bers in competition with the railroads and oil 
operators. There is no dearth of orders and in- 
quiries for special cuttings of all kinds. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Increasing demand for lower grades is re- 
ported as the feature of the week’s southern 
hardwood market, while the heaviest snow bliz- 
zard of recent years, putting an effective stop 
to logging operations and in many cases to man- 
ufacturing, has been the outstanding develop- 
ment in the North. Demand for low grade gum 
and oak for crating and common flooring pur- 
poses has developed heavily in the Memphis ter- 
ritory, and this, together with a gradually in- 
creasing movement of low grade gum and 
cottonwood to the wooden container industry, is 
beginning to make visible reductions in mill 
stocks of these items. Manufacturers of boxes 
and crates state that their trade is showing 
steady expansion and that they see much busi- 
ness ahead, which may be taken as a guaranty 
of the permanence of such demand. Flooring, 
interior trim and millwork interests continue to 
absorb large quantities of Nos. 1 and 2 common 
oak, gum and poplar, and tho the furniture in- 
dustry is not purchasing to the extent expected, 
it is doing its part toward keeping mill stocks 
low. This year’s business with the furniture in- 
dustry hinges to a large extent on the develop- 
ment of building in the spring. If homes are 
being built, the furniture business will be com- 
mensurately good; and, judging from present 
tendencies, homes will be built in great numbers 
thruout the country. West Virginia reports say 
that generally accelerated industrial activity in 
that territory is being reflected in an expansion 
in demand for a number of hardwoods. How- 
ever, most mills there have good sized stocks on 
hand from which to meet current requirements, 
and their production is being held down pend- 
ing definitely permanent improvement in the 
market—which current developments indicate 
can be expected within the next thirty days. 
Wisconsin and Michigan have been completely 
tied up for several days, until the beginning of 
this week, by a blizzard which buried the larger 
part of that territory under a snow blanket 
three to four feet deep and drifts often ten feet 
in depth.’ Transportation and communication 
became demoralized, and the hardwood industry 
simply had to cease functioning. The worst fea- 
ture was not the snowfall, but the fact that it 
was preceded by a heavy sleet, and then by keen 
freezing weather which coated the ground 
thickly with ice. The snow which then fell 


packed and froze in turn, with the result that 
it has been impossible in most sections to get a 
log into the mill without digging thru deep 
snow and chopping it out of the ice. Michigan 
producing centers report a growing demand for 
hardwoods and a continued decline in stocks to 
a point where the shortage is becoming acute, 
with no prospect of replacement before sum- 
mer. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


February showed a healthy improvement over 
January in the North Carolina trade, and the 
new month is being entered with confident ex- 
pectation of continued betterment in the mar- 
ket. Reports of fifty-one member mills to the 
North Carolina Pine Association showed a re- 
markable spurt during the week ended Feb. 18 
in volume of sales, which reached 50 percent 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
94 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











above that for the week preceding and 11 per- 
cent above actual production. Succeeding daily 
reports showed that, while bookings during the 
period ended Feb, 25 probably would not equal 
the preceding week’s total, which was the high- 
est for the last four months, they would be very 
little below. The increased demand covers both 
upper and lower grades in rough and dressed 
stock, and as mill stocks are too low to sustain 
any great development in business the natural 
result has been further price strengthening. A 
feature is that buyers apparently are gradually 
breaking away from their iron-clad policy of 
purchasing only enough to satisfy immediate 
requirements. Whereas one car at a time has 
been the rule heretofore, many orders are now 
for five-car lots. Each of the last nine weeks 
has brought increased sales of building items, 
such as flooring, thin ceiling and partition, and 
price udvances in these items are reported to be 
in early prospect. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


The feature of the Douglas fir market is the 
keen optimism among the manufacturers and 
distributers, engendered by the recent advances 
in grain and live stock values which are aiding 
the farmers and consequently are clarifying the 
outlook for agricultural trade, on which the in- 
dustry is so largely dependent for its prosperity. 
This improvement has been of such short dura- 
tion that it of course has not yet had time to 
find reflection in an increase in the lumber busi- 
ness, but the manufacturers are prepared to 
wait for this development. Rail trade in Douglas 
fir in the meantime remains restricted. Build- 
ing prospects in the larger towns are uniformly 
excellent, but retailers are cautious, and will not 
buy ahead of actual requirements. The Califor- 
nia market remains quiet. Building is held back 
by unfavorable weather, and lumber receipts 
have been so heavy as to congest the distributing 
yards and wharfs, resulting in some demoraliza- 
tion of the market. Los Angeles reports predict 
that when final figures on February lumber re- 
ceipts in that city are available, they will prove 
to be the heaviest of any month thus far. How- 
ever, building prospects in Los Angeles remain 
unimpaired. Up to Feb. 22 the year’s building 
permits numbered 2,297, with a valuation of 
$6,536,000. Sixty cities and towns thruout 
southern California have combined in a gigantic 
‘Own Your Home’’ and ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam- 
paign under the leadership of the California Real 
Estate Association, and State officials expect this 
movement to result in adding thousands of new 
homes this spring to meet the extraordinary de- 


mand for housing accommodation in California. 
San Francisco continues to send out gratifying 
reports regarding current and prospective build- 
ing thruout that territory. The latest of these 
reports state that ‘‘the building situation is very 
promising. Many dwellings are under construc- 
tion, while the architeets’ offices are full of 
business, awaiting orders to begin construc- 
tion.’’ So, even tho California is at present an 
unsatisfactory market, the outlook is bright and 
there is no occasion to reverse former predic- 
tions of a heavy volume of business coming out 
of that State before the year is over. Some 
Japanese business is being placed on the Coast, 
but not in a volume comparable with that before 
the holiday season. China and Australia also 
are buying limited quantities, and big things are 
expected in due time from Australia especially, 
from which country eneouraging reports of im- 
proving general business and financial condi- 
tions are being received. Some railroad busi- 
ness and rumors of larger quantities to follow 
keep railroad material prices firm. In regard to 
prices generally, there has been little change 
from the level that has prevailed for the last 
several weeks. Any shading that may be done 
seems to be confined to concerns which have an 
accumulation of certain items which they desire 
to move promptly. All new eutting appears to 
hold up to the recent advance. 


Hemlock and Northern Pine 


The heavy snow storm which raged in the 
North for nearly a week forced the abandon- 
ment of many of the northern pine and hemlock 
logging camps in the three producing States; 
in a number of cases the shutting down of mills, 
and the almost complete stoppage of shipments. 
For several days neither mail nor telephone and 
telegraph service was obtainable, and the in- 
dustry was in effect shut off from the world— 
and remains more or less so. The probable effect 
of this blizzard on the year’s log supply is now 
the subject uppermost in discussion. The 
larger mills which conduct year around logging 
operations of course will not be noticeably af- 
fected thru their present inability either to cut 
or to get out logs; but the smaller operators 
who must depend on the winter’s output are 
distinctly worried. This is the time of year 
that counts in woods work, and when interrup- 
tion is always unwelcome. Fear, also mani- 
fests itself that the present cold snap may 
speedily give way to thawing weather, so that 
by the time the woods are again accessible the 
season will be too short to permit recovery of 
lost ground. This would mean nothing less than 
that a large number of mills would have an 
insufficient log supply and would have to oper- 
ate on a curtailed basis the rest of the year. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Demand for western pines remains restricted, 
but buyers nevertheless experience utmost diffi- 
culty in locating their requirements, especially 
of upper grades and shop lumber. The Inland 
Empire appears to be practically swept clean 
of such stocks. Prices in consequence retain 
their firmness, and it is only the lower grades, 
stocks of which tho below normal appear heavy 
in comparison with current demand, that show 
any ‘softness. The California white and sugar 
pine manufacturers report numerous inquiries 
from the East. Dry stocks are diminishing rap- 
idly, and the date of possible replenishment is 
becoming more uncertain as heavy snows in the 
mountains retard the reopening of the mills. 
The redwood market has shown no important 
change. Production continues restricted by in- 
clement weather; demand for dry clears remains 
strong, and supply is gradually decreasing. 
Eastern business holds up strongly. The 
California market is a little backward; but pros- 
pects are very encouraging for a resumption of 
heavy building operations there as soon as the 
rainy season has ended. 
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LUMBERMAN WILL MANAGE TOWN 


LANSDOWNE, Pa., Feb. 27.—Frank B. Titus, 
manager of the Shull Lumber Co. yard at 56th 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia, has been selected 
as borough manager over a large field of candi- 
dates from the home town, from nearby towns, 
and from Philadelphia. He will continue to be 
a lumberman, and will also continue as secre- 
tary of the fire company in this borough, thru 
which, and his residence here, he has become 
well known to his townspeople. He will also be 
chief of police, highway commissioner, and in- 
spector of health, buildings and milk. He will 
assume his new offices March 1, and will be a 
busy man. 


NORTH’S INPUT REDUCED; DEMAND INCREASES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MARINETTE, Wis., March 1.—Northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan are buried under three to 
six feet of snow. Logging operations are at a 
standstill. Storm conditions will reduce the 
imput of logs 15 percent below estimates, which 
had been fixed at 50 to 60 percent of normal. 
Many operators are breaking up camps and get- 
ting their men and teams out of the woods with 
difficulty. Stocks of dry lumber in this section 
are not unusually large and inquiries and orders 
for all items are increasing. Practically all 
purchasers call for immediate shipment. The 
market for low grade hardwoods is improving 
and the present outlook is that there will be a 
searcity of dry lumber of all grades except No. 
3 by:the end of April. 


NEW ENGLAND BUILDERS MEET 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—More than three 
hundred dealers and manufacturers in the build. 
ing supplies industry met at the Hotel Somerset 
Thursday afternoon at the opening session of 
the twelfth annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Builders’ Supply Association, in which the 
lumber trade is well represented. President J. 
W. Wheeler, of Bridgeport, Conn., presided and 
presented a short review of association work 
during the year. The afternoon speakers were 
E. K. Cormack, of Chicago, who is a director 
in the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
and I. E. Schine, of the City Lumber Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thursday evening the association held its an- 
nual banquet: The special guests were State 
Representative John Thomas, of Gloucester, 
Mass.; Rev. W. Warren Giles, of East Orange, 
N. J.; M. T. Bannigan, of Utica, N, Y., presi- 
dent of the national association; E. K. Cormack, 
of Chicago; Walter Schultz, of Hoboken, N. J., 
and J. W. Clinton, of Passaic, N. J., presi- 
dent of the Mason Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. 

The Friday morning session gave attention 
wholly to methods of doing business, and 
emphasized the policy of organization and co- 
operation. President Wheeler presided. 

One of the first subjects taken up was that 
of claims against the railroads, of which Francis 
E. Nute of Worcester led the discussion. 

Daniel J. Lavery, of J. P. O’Connell & Co., 
of Boston, discussed the relation between the 
manufacturers and the dealers in the building 
supply business. He warned the dealers that 
they must play fair with the manufacturers, 
because both are necessary to the business. 

M. T. Bannigan, of Utica, N. Y., who has 
just been elected president of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, brought the greet- 
ings of the national organization and asserted 
that bad times are now behind and progress 
lies ahead. 

Cost accounting was explained by R. H. Whit-’ 
ney, of the B. F. Marsh Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., who contended that one great reason why 
there are failures in the business is that the 
business men do not know how to figure their 
costs, and they go along thinking that they are 
making money when in reality they are head- 
ing for bankruptcy. 

Better credit information was urged by I. E. 
Schine, of the City Lumber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. He pointed out that in the ordinary 
conduct of the building supply business the in- 
formation obtained from credit agencies is of 


no value because it is too old and too incom- 
plete. It is proposed to establish cooperative 
credit information systems. 


NATIONAL PLANS ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s public- 
ity department is working out a schedule for 
another advertising campaign, to be submitted 
to the meeting of the board of directors in Chi- 
cago. The board made provision for an adver- 
tising ,campaign covering one year. Whether 
this activity is to be continued, only the direc- 
tors can say. Many feel that the advertising 
campaign to date has been successful and a real 
benefit to the industry. 


NEW WHOLESALER ENTERS FIELD 


LAUREL, MiIss., Feb. 27.—F. J. Block, for the 
last fifteen years connected with the mill end of 
the southern pine industry, announces his en- 
trance into the whole- 
sale field under the 
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name of. F. J. Block 
Lumber Co., with offices 
in thé Tate Building, 
Laurel. Mr. Block is 
thoroly familiar with 





; 3. BLOCK, 
Laurel, Miss.; 
Who Enters Business for 
Self. 





all phases of the pine 
business from stump to 
consumer and enters the 
distributing end exceed- 
ingly well equipped. He 
was reared in Alpena, 
Mich., long known as a 
lumber center, and in 
1907 went south, entering the employ of the 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co. at Laurel, where he rose 
to the managership. He resigned in 1918 to 
enter the army and in the fall of 1919 again 
entered the lumber business, associating himself 
with the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., which 
connection he leaves to go into business for him- 


self. 


TELLS STUDENTS ABOUT MILLWORK 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—L. E. Clark, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., was the second speaker in the series 
of lectures by practical men in the building in- 
dustry before the school of architecture of 
Washington University. ‘‘Millwork’’ was the 
subject assigned to Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark began by giving an outline of the 
millwork business. In the march of progress 
the cabinet shop and the planing mill were con- 
solidated, and the product is called the mill- 
work industry; he said twenty years ago the 
cost of building included only the four walls, 
while today two-thirds of the furniture is built 
into the house. 

Mr. Clark said the millwork industry has its 
board of experimenters to find out all about 
the various woods. The lecturer explained that 
it was necessary for the millwork manufacturer 
to keep a large stock of lumber so that it may 
become nature dried, for when it is dried in 
the open air it retains its strength. Mr. Clark 
also pointed out that it was a mistake to have 
millwork done right on the job, as the condi- 
tions were not right. Reference was made to 
the complaints that veneered doors should not 
be placed on the outside. The trouble, Mr. 
Clark said, was that the doors were not given 
proper attention. 

Mr. Clark answered a number of questions, 
and then closed his talk by impressing upon the 
students the importance of their work to civil- 
ization. ‘‘It is up to you to provide a place 
- live in and a place to do business in,’’ said 
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GOOD RESULTS BY USING AIR DOG 


San Francisoo, Cauir., Feb. 25.—F. E. Mar- 
tin, superintendent of the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill at Weed, is in the city. He is the in- 
ventor of the Martin air dog, which is in suc- 
cessful use on three of the company’s saw car- 
riages and will soon be installed on the fourth. 
These dogs are operated by the setter and the 
employment of two hand doggers is eliminated. 
The company effects a saving of $32 a day on 
each rig by using this device. As accidents in 
mills occur largely on the carriages, the employ- 
ment of this equipment reduces the number of 
men subjected to risk. The Martin Air Dog 
Co., of which E. H. Cox is president, and F. E. 
Martin, vice president, has taken some good 
orders for equipment, which is being manufac- 
tured in San Francisco. 


CAN NOT POSTPONE HARDWOOD RATE CUT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied an appli- 
cation of the railroads for permission to post- 
pone for a period of thirty days the effective 
date on which reduced rates become effective 
on southern hardwood lumber. Under a de- 
cision of the commission in which no affirma- 
tive order was issued, the new rates were to 
have become effective March 6. The carriers 
claim they have found it impossible to get 
their new schedules ready. Whether they have 
made a serious effort seems to be a question. 
The commission has advised the roads that 
they may file the new rates on five days’ no- 
tice if they care to ask for that permission. 
Up to date they have not made the request 
and the effective date is only five days off. 
It is understood here that many orders have 
been booked by southern hardwood mills for 
March shipments on the basis of the slightly 
reduced rates. 
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SECURES STORAGE IN TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 28.—Recently des- 
ignated as a future terminal lumber market, 
by virtue of a ‘‘ storage in transit’’ agreement 
between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad and the Sioux City Traffic Bureau, 
Sioux City in the near future will become the 
home of several wholesale lumber yards and 
consequently one of the main lumber distrib- 
uting centers of the middle West. The agree- 
ment is the result of negotiations just com- 
pleted, which have been under way about two 
years, according to J. P. Haynes, Sioux City 
traffic commissioner. Sioux City will become 
a concentration point for much lumber cut in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Montana. Wholesale lumber concerns 
will be enabled to take advantage of seasonal 
equipment conditions of the railroads, as a 
result of the agreement, and may store lumber 
in Sioux City for one year, redistributing it 
inside that period of time at a thru rate from 
the original shipping point, Mr. Haynes said. 


WHITE PINE MONOGRAPHS 


The February issue of the White Pine Series 
of Architectural Monographs was an attractive 
one, showing old and historic buildings in the 
port towns of Penobscot Bay in Maine. An age 
of at least one hundred years is presumed to 
be necessary to lend dignity to the venerable 
buildings of white pine. No great wealth was 
necessary to associate with the houses which 
have come down from the past; but everything 
connected with the structures was in good taste 
and in harmony with all the surroundings. 
Many of the simple colonial buildings were con- 
structed by early carpenters who had learned 
how to build houses in England before coming 
to the new land of America. Solid simplicity 
was the leading trait of the architects of that 
time; and some of the best houses of that period 
owed much to white pine. 


AMONG THE SWIFTEST BIRDS OF FOOT with 
which man comes in contact are the turkey, the 
ostrich and the road runner. 
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PLANS MINIATURE HOUSE CONTESTS 


Lumbermen who are on the lookout for a 
means of arousing community interest in home 
building should not ignore the miniature house. 
There is something about the tiny structure that 
attracts everybody’s attention, whether he is 
planning to build a home or not, and because of 
this attractiveness lumbermen are able to use 
the miniature house in many ways to bring 
their goods and service to the attention of pros- 
pective builders and others who are sure at some 
time in their lives to want something the lum- 
berman has to sell. 

Doubtless the discussions at the retail con- 
ventions this winter regarding the use of mini- 
ature houses to advertise the lumber business 
have influenced many retailers to make a try of 
it, and it is to be expected that there will be 
a demand for many such houses during the 
coming year. In fact the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has had numerous requests for plans and 
for the houses themselves since publishing an 
article in the issue of March 27,1920, describing 
contests staged by Ohio retailers in connection 
with the home building show in Dayton and 
illustrating a number of houses built by the 
manual training students of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) schools. 

A dealer who has found a way to get some 
of these houses is M. 8S. Rudisill, Niles, Mich., 
of the Niles Lumber Co. But the getting of the 
miniature houses is only part of a plan that Mr. 
Rudisill has to make known to the people of the 
Niles community that the Niles Lumber Co. is 
prepared to supply everything known and needed 
in the building line. 

To begin with, Mr. Rudisill is going to offer 


instead of merely an ‘‘opening’’ at the lum- 
ber yard a real community ‘‘ building show’’ of 
its very own. 

Only a brief outline of the Niles Lumber Co.’s 
plans is here given. Everybody acquainted with 
Mr. Rudisill knows that between now and the 
time for the ‘‘Niles Building Show’’ next 
spring that gentleman will complete and elab- 
orate the plans so that the event will be a land- 
mark in the commercial history of Niles. 


TO JOIN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION STAFF 


Mapison, WiIs., Feb. 28.—O. M. Butler, as- 
sistant director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, has tendered his resignation effective 
March 1. He will leave Madison shortly for 
Washington, D. C., to join the American For- 
estry Association, and direct its technical activi- 
ties, as well as have charge of the editorial de- 
partment of the association’s magazine. Mr. 
Butler has been with the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory for the last five years, and before coming 
here was employed as a forester in the West. 
At a farewell banquet given Thursday night at 
the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Butler was presented with 
a testimonial book, a product of the laboratory, 
which. contained the autograph of each of the 
220 laboratory employees. 


WOOD PRESERVING PLANT FOR LOUISVILLE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 28.—Under the name of 
the Producers Wood Preserving Co., it is an- 
nounced that a new wood preserving plant, 
which it is reported will be the largest of its 


BiG PRODUCER BREAKS ALL SALES RECORDS 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—All records of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., for the number of 
ears of lumber, including creosoted products 
and white pine, sold, were broken in 1921, de- 
spite the business depression. October, 1921, 
was the banner month, when sales exceeded the 
record hung up in March, 1917, the month be- 
fore the United States entered the war. Even 
export shipments showed a good increase over 
1919. 

Believing that before the country and busi- 
ness, as well, gets back to normal, prices on all 
commodities must come down, and also having 
in mind the great need for homes and other 
buildings, the company’s sales effort was in- 
creased in 1921 so that a greater volume of busi- 
ness might be secured even tho prices were 
dropping rapidly—so rapidly in fact, that it 
was not possible to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in cost of production in relation to sell- 
ing price in order to realize a fair profit. The 
company was able to keep its mills running and 
demand was supplied, and that helped toward 
a general return to normal. Altho cost of pro- 
duction is not on a prewar level, the price of 
lumber, freight considered, is now closer to 
prewar levels than almost any other building 
material. Long-Bell was one of the few com- 
panies operating in the southern pine field that 
did not curtail its production, and by operat- 
ing its mills full time this company believes it 
has performed a service to the nation and to 
the lumber industry in its efforts to get prices 
on a normal basis in the face of poor business, 
just the same as it made efforts to stabilize 
prices when the extraordinary demands were 
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several cash prizes to students in the Niles 
public schools for the construction of miniature 
houses. While his plans have not been fully 
matured, Mr. Rudisill’s present intention is to 


‘ have about six houses built, in perhaps three 


different styles of architecture, and to offer a 
series of prizes to the student builders of each of 
the styles. In this manner more students will 
participate in the prize money, a larger num- 
ber and a greater variety of houses will be con- 
structed and a very much greater community 
interest will be aroused in the contest itself. 


When the houses have been built, which Mr. 
Rudisill hopes will be before spring, the Niles 
Lumber Co. will have a ‘‘Spring Opening,’’ at 
which these houses will be prominently ex- 
hibited. The company has not only an attractive 
office with roomy show windows, but its sheds 
are so constructed that the miniature houses and 
various building materials can be arranged for 
display under cover during the exhibition. 

But Mr. Rudisill does not intend that the 
exhibit and opening of the Niles Lumber Co. 
shall be the only means of directing the thoughts 
of the people of Niles toward building improve- 
ment and toward betterment generally. He in- 
tends to enlist the interest of other retailers 
of Niles—furniture dealers, electricians, plumb- 
ers, hardware merchants and others—and 
induce them also to exhibit in their show win- 
dows and elsewhere the various equipment, fur- 
nishings and household conveniences that should 
find a place in every modern home. 

_ In short, if Mr. Rudisill is successful in induc- 
ing the other merchants to make exhibits simi- 
lar in character and supplementary to those of 
the Niles Lumber Co., Niles will have next spring 


kind in the world, will be located in this city, 
a site having been selected on the Ohio River. 
It is announced further that the company will 
treat cross ties, bridge timbers, poles, cross 
arms, and other railroad material, and in addi- 
tion hardwood flooring, hogshead heading and 
staves will be manufactured. It is understood 
that the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Chicago, is 
aiding Bond Bros., tie dealers of Louisville, in 
the new project. 

It is planned to start work this summer on 
the new plant, which is expected to be ready 
for operation in August. The initial output of 
the company will be 2,000,000 ties a year, the 
capacity to be increased later. To facilitate 
prompt loading, a spur track now being used 
by the State fair grounds will be extended and 
another track laid to the site of the new plant. 
It is said that about five hundred men will be 
employed when the new company begins opera- 
tions. 


| INDIANA RETAILER CHANGES NAME 


MoorESVILLE, IND., Feb. 27.—Notice is issued 
by the Comer & Scearce Co., of Mooresville, and 
with retail yards at Maywood and Plainfield, 
Ind., that effective Mar. 1 the corporate name 
of the company will be changed to Hubbard- 
Scearce Lumber Co. This is a change of name 
only and involves no reérganization nor change 
in ownership. Since the retirement of Mr. 
Comer several years ago the company has been 
practically owned by Charles A. Hubbard, now 
president, and H. C. Scearce, secretary-treasurer, 
and for that reason the change of name has 
been made. 


Some Idea of the Magnitude of the Snow and Sleet Storm That Swept Northern Wisconsin and Michigan Last Week May Be Gained 
from the Accompanying Views Taken About the Plant of the Langlade Lumber Co. at Antigo, Wis. Some of the Snow Drifts Are Nearly as 
High as the Lumber Piles. The Storm Tied Up Operations at the Langlade Plant for Several Days. 


being made for lumber in 1919, and orders 
could be taken at almost any price. 

No lumber is yet being produced from the 
big tract of timber centering at Kelso, Wash., 
in fact construction work there has ‘been held 
back by unfavorable conditions. 

R. A. Long, chairman of the board, who with 
a party of other officials of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. recently returned from a trip to the 
Pacific coast, said that no immediate construc- 
tion work was contemplated. ‘‘We can not fix 
a time when the building of the mills will be- 
gin,’’ Mr. Long said. ‘‘ Construction is entirely 
dependent upon a reduction in the price of 
sawmill machinery and building materials other 
than lumber. Lumber is the only building ma- 
terial that has returned to a normal basis and 
we believe the saving that can be made by 
waiting for a lower price will justify our de- 
lay.’’ 

Mr. Long announced that the capacity of the 
sash factory at the plant of the Weed Lumber 
Co., at Weed, Calif., will be doubled, and de- 
velopment of the Antelope logging camp pushed 
at once. Construction work there will include 
one hundred houses, a church, a school and a 
business block. 

Plans are under consideration for erection of 
distributing facilities for Long-Bell products 
in the Los Angeles district. 


PRELIMINARY returns of a questionnaire sent 
out by the Southern Pine Association to its 
subscribers show the average reduction in wage 
rates from Jan. 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1922, was 
approximately 20 percent. 
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Cooperative Building in This Country and in Europe—A Bad Taste Is Left by 
Unfair Propaganda and Unfounded Prejudice — The Remedy for Lumbermen 


Some little time ago Secretary Harrison Hat- 
ton, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, handed me a magazine that has a large 
circulation and pointed out an article in it 
dealing with codperative building in Europe. 
He made no comment about the general state- 
ments of fact in the article, but he did shake 
his head over the marked bias of the author 
in favor of such codperative organization in 
the United States. Mr. Hatton expressed a 
doubt as to whether the lumber retailers and 
others interested in building realize what a 
large volume there is of this kind of propaganda 
and whether they are taking account of it in 
planning their general business promotion cam- 
paigns, 

In speaking of this matter to another man in- 
terested in the lumber business I asked if in 
his opinion these vague charges and partially 
expressed hostilities to the lumber business and 
allied mercantile lines have had any effect on 
sales. He replied that he believed they were 
responsible for at least a part of the postpone- 
ment of home building that has been so marked 
during the last year. 

‘“During a time of recovery,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
public is more or less sore and unhappy and is 
ready to find the cause of their unhappiness in 
the crooked dealing of the merchants supposed 
to serve them. They don’t have the facts, and 
they are the more ready to believe the insinua- 
tions of those people who want to promote a 
different kind of merchandising. I believe if 
you were to analyze sales in any average com- 
munity last fall you would find very few new 
homes built. And if you could find out the rea- 
sons why people who normally would have built 
homes did not do so you would find a suspicion 
that costs were too high and that they were 
too high because of price manipulations. I 
don’t say this has been the determining factor 
in every case, but I believe more or less of a 
trace could be found in the mind of every per- 
son who considered building and later gave it 
up. This condition has been behind nearly 
every cooperative undertaking in the lumber 
selling field in the past, at least in the United 
States; and I’m afraid that even now, when 
codperative schemes are better managed than 
they used to be, many of them are launched 
without the necessary investigation to determine 
whether or not local merchants are profiteering. ’’ 


Establishment of Local Codperative Stores 


In this connection there comes to mind a 
statement made by Edward Nordman, commis- 
sioner of the Wisconsin department of mar- 
kets, in regard to the attitude taken by his de- 
partment in the matter of founding codpera- 
tive stores by farmers’ organizations. He said 
that he had found but little profiteering done 
by retailers. When a farmers’ organization 
appeals to him for help and advice in the estab- 
lishment of a codperative store it is his policy 
to send out a market expert to make an im- 
partial investigation; and if this investigation 
reveals no excessive profits being charged, and 
if the local merchants are offering as good serv- 
ice as the farmers’ store could hope to offer, he 
advises the farmers to give up their project. He 
has been able in an official way to allay suspicion 
destructive to local business. On the other hand, 
if this report shows excessive profits and slack 
service the market expert stands ready to help 
with advice in the establishment of the codp- 
erative store. If this policy is followed out 
strictly no efficient merchant could object to 
it. In fact, they should welcome it. For no real 
merchant wants to be an object of charity, nor 
does he want to graft off a community that he 
is unable to serve efficiently. It would be a 
real service to the industry if the inefficient and 
the grafters could be shown up in this official 


way; for the honest business man has no greater 
enemy than the dishonest business man in the 
same commercial line. 

Secretary Hatton told a little story illustra- 
tive of this point. While in a certain city, at- 
tending a lumber convention, he went out to 
buy an article of clothing. In a shop window 
he saw a placard announcing a discount of one- 
third on this line of goods, so he went in and 
asked to see a garment of a certain brand. 
The price asked was $3.50. In surprise Mr. 
Hatton asked if the discount had been com- 
puted, and he was told that the discount did 
not apply to this line. In telling the story 


from a man who is making the welfare of re- 
tailing a matter of scientific study. They are 
worth the careful thought of every retailer. 
The man who knows he is playing fair may well 
give some hours to thinking how his business 
looks from the standpoint of the public. And 
the man who thinks it is smart to hook into the 
publie for a few extra dollars that are not com- 
ing to him may well reflect both on the power 
of the public, and on the fact that honest deal- 
ers are not disposed to help shield him when he 

is found out. 
But we’ll leave the crook out of this discus- 
sion. I don’t believe he’s numerous in the lum- 
ber business. Not long 











ago I heard a man of 
wide experience in deal- 
ing with men say he 
would back retail lum- 
bermen for honesty and 
character and _intelli- 
gence against any other 
class of men in the 
world, including preach- 
ers. And if there is a 
erook or two in the 
ranks we don’t flatter 
ourselves that anything 
said in these columns 
will have an effect on 
him. 


Public Suspicious of 
Building Business 


But the fact remains 
that there is an un- 
defined feeling that all 
is not right with the 
building business. In- 
vestigations in a few 
cities have revealed con- 
ditions among contrac- 
tors and labor leaders 
and others, including 
perhaps some _ lumber- 
men, that have filled the 
public with a certain 
amount of uneasiness 
and fury. All the in- 
dustry is suffering as a 
result. Altho the buy- 











Many people find profitable and pleasant the keeping of a few hives of 
In rigorous climates particular care must be taken to keep the 
The above illustrations show how one 
man in the vicinity of Chicago protects them in cold weather. This bee 
keeper first built platforms large enough for four hives, leaving some 
space between them, as shown in the upper view. Covers, made of 1x6- 
inch flooring and packed with leaves, were then made for the hives. 
These sheiters proved to be practical and illustrate one of the uses to 
which short length lumber may be put successfully. Below can be seen 
a number of bee shelters during the winter, while above is shown one 


bees. 
bees from freezing in winter. 


shelter being put in place 


Mr. Hatton said it was the first time he ever 
lectured a retailer in this way. In effect he 
told this man that he was the kind of fellow 
who was getting all kinds of retailing in bad 
with the public. ‘‘ You advertise a discount of 
one-third on this line of goods and get me into 
your store. Then you show me a brand and 
after I ask about it you explain that the dis- 
count does not apply to it. Furthermore, you 
ask $3.50 at a discount sale for an article I 
can buy in any clothing store in my home city 
for $2.50. I represent another line of retail- 
ing, and I study retailing from as many angles 
as I can; and you and the other dealers like 
you are the worst enemies the business has. It 
would seem that any man of intelligence would 
know enough to avoid these dirty little irrita- 
tions at a time when the public is already sore 
and suspicious, ’’ 

These are pretty strong words, but they come 


ing public isn’t armed 
with definite facts it is 
loaded with surmises 
that are more danger- 
ous because imagina- 
tion stretches them out 
to absurd proportions. 
At the same conven- 
tion where Mr. Hatton 
handed me the maga- 
zine I fell into conversa- 
tion with a young fellow who was there as @ 
manufacturer’s representative. He had a rather 
cold and suspicious eye, and as soon as I spoke 
to him he began talking about the profiteering 
of retail lumbermen. He said it was no won- 
der they were selling no house bills, that prices 
were so high it was impossible to build a house 
without obligating yourself for half your life 
to pay for it. Prices had come down, he ad- 
mitted, but they must come down a great ways 
farther or the public would continue to get on 
without new building. He was violent in his 
charges, but not very definite as to facts and 
figures. I stated that many millmen were pro- 
ducing lumber at or below cost, according to 
reliable figures, and that retailers had been 
among the first to cut prices. Not an hour 
before a retailer had told of selling lumber at 
$50 a thousand that had cost him $80. These 
isolated figures may mean little or much, but 
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general statements from reliable sources have 
it that retailers are pretty thoroly deflated. My 
new friend did not believe this. He was a 
veritable typhoid carrier of suspicions, and he 
is a man who makes a living by dealing with 
retail lumbermen. It is not so important what 
he thinks insofar as it influences his own buy- 
ing. If he puts off buying or building a house 
the lumber industry will try to worry along; but 
imagine the number of his friends in other 
lines whom he infects with the same microbes. 
And since he deals with lumbermen his opin- 
ion doubtless will carry great weight. If he 
were right in his charges I presume the in- 
dustry could have no logical quarrel with him. 
But he is one of the persons, we would guess, 
who wants a modern house of eight rooms, 
fully equipped with plumbing, heating, lighting 
fixtures, insulation, garage and sidewalks at 
the cost of a 2-room frontier cabin. A modern 
house costs quite a bit; more than he finds it 
comfortable to pay; and so he is convinced that 
there is gross profiteering. 


Extent of Codperative Movement in Europe 


He is one of the persons ready to indorse 
the codperative movement without sound inves- 
tigation. It is not the purpose of the Realm 
to jeer at the codperative movement, Codpera- 
tion has reached large proportions in Europe, 
where quantity production has not been worked 
out as carefully as it has in the United States. 
According to its proponents this movement in 
its various undertakings has been successful. 
It has been particularly successful in marketing 
produce; butter and cheese and the like. In 
the impoverished state of continental Europe 
it is said to have made possible the building 
of decent homes in places where the necessary 
financial machinery had not been developed to 
allow of building in the old way. We are ready 
to give it its due. We are ready to say that 
every business must justify itself economically, 
and must stand on the kind and quality of its 
service and not on a basis of privilege. On 
the basis of a fair and open comparison the 
retailers of lumber are ready to justify the 
place they hold in American life. If the 
cooperators can beat us, then they doubtless 
will crowd us out; but from our observations 
we do not feel apprehensive that they will do 
80. 
Honest Investigation Will Be Instructive 
The thing we fear is not honest investigation, 
but hasty action founded upon uninformed ani- 
mosity. The codperative effort along the line 
of lumber merchandising in the United States 
has not made much headway, if measured by 
efficiency; but it has caused unnecessary dis- 
turbance in the business. A codperative yard 
with a few thousands in capital can disorganize 
the trade for a few years until its 


in another part of the world. In Europe, 
following the war, private business was under- 
financed, demoralized, inert. Any movement, we 
apprehend, that could organize even the shreds 
of financial power could succeed against it. 
In our country private business is adequately 
financed and is rapidly adjusting itself to the 
new conditions. We do not believe that co- 
operative success in Europe is any guaranty of 
success in America. 

But suppose we take a look at a few state- 
ments in the article mentioned above, beginning 
with a strong one: 

‘*In our country, the richest and most re- 
sourceful in all the world, the housing of vast 
numbers of the people is as inadequate as it 
is disgraceful. Thousands and thousands of 
our citizens are either altogether without homes 
or are living in such crowded conditions that 
their health and morals are seriously endangered. 
The investigations of the Lockwood committee 
disclosed the waste and graft due to our pres- 
ent methods of home building; however, after 
putting a few labor leaders in jail and insti- 
tuting ineffective civil suits against the equally 
offending higher-up employers, some people 
have come to the conclusion that such corruption 
can not be cured by punitive measures. As 
Judge Landis stated concerning the situation, 
‘In utter contempt of State and penal codes, 
firms and corporations controlling the various 
lines have associated themselves together to fix 
and maintain prices, business is divided up 
among them, and adherence to the allotments is 
enforced by penalties, reimbursements and other 
devices denounced by criminal law.’ 

‘*But jail sentences and crimes have not 
eliminated the cause of graft and extortion. 
The cause is due to the present system of build- 
ing for personal profit instead of for public 
service. Labor and capital combine to perpetu- 
ate this system, of which they are a willing 
part.’’ 


Details of Story a Bit Fogged 


Some of the details of this story appear to be 
a bit fogged. We try not to be fussy, and it 
is our habit to wrap the blanket of charity 
about a fellow inkslinger who gets all daubed up 
with language; for we hope to have the same 
service done for us in our rather frequent times 
of crisis. But when a person draws so serious 
an indictment as this we like to have him do 
it in language as clean and sharp as a hound’s 
tooth; for if he gets balled up in his words 
we wonder if he is clear and orderly in his 
investigation and thinking. In the second 
paragraph we are told that ‘‘ jail sentences and 
crimes have not eliminated the cause of graft 
and extortion.’’ So far as we can remember 
this is the first time that crimes have been 


suggested as a possible means of eliminating the 
cause of graft and extortion. 

But however muddy the language is, the 
author makes it clear that in her opinion things 
are not as they should be, and she leaves us in 
no doubt as to the remedy which she thinks 
will cure the disease. The following paragraph 
comes near the end of the article and is a sort 
of period at the close of a description of a 
Swiss codperative village: 

‘*Can not we here in the United States do 
as well?—instead of abusing the authorities for 
their failure to ‘do something’; instead of look- 
ing to laws, or to reforms from above; instead 
of punishing those guilty of extortion and con- 
spiracy. I believe that we may well learn from 
the examples of our European brothers that the* 
problem of adequately housing the people can 
only be solved when the people themselves real- 
ize their power and their obligations, and unite 
their resources and their talents in their own 
codperative building societies; and then pro- 
ceed to supply their own needs, free from graft, 
free from profiteering, free from the preda- 
tory landlords and the impotent State.’’ 

About half of the above paragraph is in 
italics. It is evidently the focal point of the 
article. A number of comments come to mind. 
There is the beautifully naive assumption that 
if the tools are changed human nature itself 
will be changed; that marking a movement with 
the magie name of public service automatically 
makes it ‘‘free from graft, free from profiteer- 
ing.’’ This general emancipation, we are told, 
is going to knock out not only the ‘‘ predatory 
landlords’’ but also the ‘‘impotent State’’! 

But for our purposes these comments are 
rather beside the mark. We are not interested 
so much in picking holes in the argument as we 
are in the effect this hot shot is likely to have 
upon public opinion. We admit with sorrow 
and regret that a part of the public at least 
has a bad opinion of us. These whippings with 
scorpions are, if not entirely deserved, at least 
likely to stir us to greater activity. Doubtless 
a certain amount of housecleaning is necessary 
and in order. The honest majority of the in- 
dustry must count it a friendly act if the public 
or any portion of it will help dispose of the 
small minority of crooks in our midst. In the 
second place, there is a distinct call for greater 
efficiency, for cutting out of useless expense and 
unearned profits, for more complete service. 
And in the third place, there is a call for a 
general campaign of information to acquaint the 
public with the real facts about us and about 
the service we are organized to give. This, 
we apprehend, will help to dry up the fountains 
of such hostile and, in some cases we fear, in- 
tentionally slanderous propaganda that is being 
directed against us. 


[The next instalment of the 





backers finally realize it is bank- 
rupt. Those efforts were clumsily 
and ignorantly managed, and 
modern coéperators are using more 
scientific methods; but we can not 
see in what way they can offer 
better service or lower prices than 
are being offered thru the ordinary 
channels of the trade. If they do 
equally as well they will be merely 
adding to overhead costs in a field 
already adequately cared for. And 
when the public discovers that they 
are not making good on promises 
of cheap houses there is rather 
certain to be a reaction of disap- 
pointment; and a costly codpera- 
tive equipment will be of little fur- 
ther value to its owners. 


We believe if there is careful 
and honest investigation there will 
be little codperative building un- 
dertaken in the United States; and 
it is at least possible that what is 
undertaken will be instructive to 
private business. We are ready to 
learn from any source. But it 
seems a little discou~aging to have 
well meaning people by insinuation 
and outspoken statement try to in- 
troduce into our country a move- 
ment which they think confidently 
will replace private business, and 





The Farmers Best Invest 
Make $1250 Earn 250% 


An implement shed 10 ft. x 24 open on one side 
can be built with lumber costing $50.00. This will 
house a tractor, binder, manure spreader, and other 
smaller implements worth more than $1250. Figur- 
ing five years life for implements left in the open against 
ten years properly covered, you will save $1250 in ten dent. On Jan. 18 the Cross-Bay 
years or $125.00 per year. 





This is a net return of over 250 per cent per year on 
an investment of $50.00. 


Hire yourself to build it now during the winter 
months. 


See Woods for the Lumber 
The 0. E. Woods Lumber Co. 


Phone 578 








‘ment 


Realm of the Retailer will discuss 
district clubs, the reasons for their 
organization and the worth while 
work they can undertake——Epiror. | 


A Record in Building 


OzonNE Park, Lona IsLanD, N. 
Y., Feb. 27.—Recently H. Weis- 
man resigned as president of the 
Globe Supply Co. and the Globe 
Wrecking & Lumber Co., disposing 
of his entire interest in these two 
firms, and organized the Cross-Bay 
Lumber Co., of which he is presi- 


Lumber Co. took title to its land. 
The first problem then was to se- 
cure enough dirt to fill this land, 
which was ten feet below the sur- 
face of the street level and 200 x 
100 feet in size. From Jan. 18 to 
Feb. 24 the company has put into 
this excavation 9,800 team loads of 
fill material, built a shed 30 x 50 
feet, built an office 20 x 20 feet, 
built a barn 15 x 20 feet and has 
unloaded approximately twenty 
carloads of lumber. For good 
measure the company has trans- 
acted about $5,000 worth of busi- 


2011 Broadway ness. In the words of President 





Weisman, ‘‘If this is not hard 





to do it because it has succeeded 


Sound Logic Put Forth by a Parsons (Kan.) Retaller 


work, what is?’’ 
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RETAILERS LOAD FORTY-SEVEN WAGONS IN FOUR HOURS 


ENGLAND, ARK., Feb. 28.—Service is as much 
a watchword here in the rapidly developing 
lowlands of Arkansas as it is elsewhere, and 
the retail lumbermen are prepared to go after 
and to hold trade. Their plants and their 
methods of conducting business are so designed 
that they will be able to meet conditions which 
in some other sections of the country might 
cause a great deal of confusion. When build- 
ings of any size are to be erected on an Arkan- 
sas plantation, all available mules and wagons 
are taken from the field for one day and as 
much material is hauled as possible. When this 
is done both the farm hands and the building 
contractor can proceed with their work uninter- 
rupted. Not infrequently teams come thirty 
to forty miles in a day and have to be loaded 
up so they may return immediately. This natu- 
rally requires a very orderly arrangement of 
stock and the ability to take care of a very 
large volume of business in a few hours. 

All of this was recently stressed here when 
A. E. Wright had loaded up at the yard of the 
Arkmo Lumber Co. and that of H. Galloway, 
forty-seven wagons, in three or four hours. 
Upon these wagons, which were hauled by over 
two hundred head of mules, was the greater 
part of the material for two houses, requiring 
approximately 50,000 feet of lumber, beside 
brick, cement ete. Recently twenty-two wagons 
were loaded with 25,000 feet of lumber at the 
yard of the Arkmo Lumber Co. in similar 
fashion. 

As has been stressed, business of this char- 
acter requires that the shed be carefully ar- 
ranged and a full stock maintained at all times. 


The accompanying illustration shows the inte- 
rior of the shed of the Arkmo Lumber Co., 
where the large number of wagons were recently 
loaded. The arrangement of the stock in this 
shed made it possible for W. T. Graham, the 
manager, and his assistant to load these wagons 
quickly and promptly with the aid of the driv- 


ers. The lumber in this shed is so stuck that 
it is quickly inventoried. By marking with a 
piece of keel the number of pieces to be loaded 
in each wagon, six or seven wagons would be 
loaded at a time, permitting the checking and 
billing to be done by Mr. Graham and his 
assistant. 











Interior View of the England (Ark.) Shed of the Arkmo Lumber Co. 





W. T. Graham at the Left 





ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON WISCONSIN LIEN LAW 


A ‘‘quiz’’ based on the lien law of Minne- 
sota formed an interesting feature of the pro- 
gram of the annual convention of the managers 
of the Dower Lumber Co., held at Wadena, 
Minn., last month. Publication, in the report of 
the meeting appearing in the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN of Jan. 21 of the set of questions asked, 
aroused considerable interest. A number of 
communications concerning the questions were 
received, among them being a request from a 
Wisconsin lumber retailer for answers based 
on the Wisconsin lien law. For the benefit 
of other Wisconsin readers the following an- 
swers, prepared by H. W. Becker, credit man- 
ager for the O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., are printed, together with the original 
questions : 


Q. When and where is a lien filed? 


A. A lien is filed with the clerk of the 
circuit court at the county seat of the county 
in which the property against which lien is 
filed is located. When material is furnished 
directly to the owner, lien must be filed within 
six months of the date of last delivery and 
charge. Lien may be renewed for one year 
from date of expiration. When material is 
furnished to the owner thru a contractor, notice 
must be furnished owner within thirty days 
after date of furnishing the first material. No- 
tice must be served in writing. Lien must be 
filed within sixty days after date of furnishing 
of the last material. Copy of notice to owner 
must be filed with claim for lien. Such lien 
is also renewable for one year. 

Q. When and how must a lien be foreclosed? 

A. Action for foreclosure must be taken 
before expiration of claim for lien, which is 
one year from date of last delivery, or, in case 
lien has been renewed, action must be taken 
within two years from date of last delivery. 
Foreclosure is accomplished by serving of sum- 
mons upon the owner and judgment secured. 
Judgment is good for ten years, but, if desired, 
proceedings may be pushed and property sold 
the same as in the foreclosing of a mortgage. 

Q. Who supplies the necessary facts, who 


should make out the lien claim, and who should 
sign the claim? 


A. Principal contractor, subcontractor, agent 
or attorney may file claim for lien and sign 
same, 

Q. What facts are necessary to make out 
a claim of lien? 

A. In order to file lien, legal description of 
the 40 acres on which farm buildings are situ- 
ated is necessary or, in the case of city property, 
description of lot, or lots, on which buildings 
are located. Also statement of the account, 
fully itemized, showing date of first and last 
deliveries; amount of claim and name of debtor. 


Q. On what amount of property should you 
file? 

A. Lien can not be filed on more than 40 acres 
if outside of village corporation; and if inside 
limits of village or city may be filed on one or 
more lots whose total area does not exceed one 
acre. 


Q. On what amount of property does the 
court allow? 

A. The court will order sold sufficient prop- 
erty to pay claims. 

Q. On what kind of lands do no liens at- 
tach? 

A. Liens do not attach on any public prop- 
erty, such as municipal buildings, highway 
bridges ete. 


Q. What recourse have you under these con- 
ditions? 

A. In ease of material furnished to a con- 
tractor for public improvements, it is only neces- 
sary that the dealer advise the officials of the 
State, county, township, city or municipality 
whose duty it is to pay the contractor. Deal- 
er’s claims should be made in writing to the 
proper officials immedately after the furnishing 
of the material, so that this claim is received 
before contractor is paid. 

Q. What is lienable? 


A. Any claim for services rendered, material 
furnished, plans, drawings, labor done etc., on a 
particular piece of real estate. 

Q. What effect does taking a note have on 
a lien? 


. A. Taking of a note has no effect on the 
en. 


What do you need to be careful about 
in 1 oe a note in order not to embarrass the 
lien? 

A. In order to avoid embarrassing the lien, 
a note should not be taken which expires sub- 
sequent to the expiration-of the lien, as in that 
case it might be necessary to start action to 
foreclose the lien, and the account would also 
be covered by a note not yet due. 


Q. What stretches in time, in sale, imperils 
the lien? 


A. The Wisconsin law contains nothing 
definite regarding stretches of time between 
sales, but cases have been decided adversely to 
the lienholder where a period of three months 
had elapsed between sales. 


Q. What system do you follow to be sure 
that you lose no right under the lien law? 


A. Managers are cautioned to advise filing 
of liens at any time they consider an account 
has become doubtful of collection. Also re- 
ports are sent out every month from the general 
office covering every account of over $25 that is 
approaching to within one month to six weeks 
of lien expiration date. In the case of con- 
tractors it is difficult to watch this from the 
general office and the yard managers must look 
after this and notify general office promptly. 
Liens are watched closely thru a tickler system, 
pushed for collection and renewed at proper 
time. Plenty of time is allowed to prepare for 
foreclosure and foreclosure is handled by the 
company’s attorney. In renewing a lien care 
must be taken that it is not renewed before the 
thirty days preceding expiration of the lien. 
Liens are satisfied immediately upon payment 
of the account and very often the customer 
never knows that a lien has been filed and satis- 
fied. 


BEECH gives better wear under water than 
almost any other wood. It is quite hard wood, 
and it possesses the ability to resist the ac- 
tion of water better than some others equally 
hard. Builders of frontier mills preferred 


beech for parts of wheels and other machinery 
under the water when they drew their supplies 
from the forests. 
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A Constructive Idea For the Lumber Congress 


The lumber industry as a whole is today doing more adver- 
tising than at any former time in its history. Publicity of one 
kind or another is being carried on by individuals and organiza- 
tions in all branches of the lumber industry. When the Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress, composed of representatives of all 
branches of the industry, is held in Chicago April 6 and 7 it is 
to be expected that advertising will receive attention. 


Retail lumbermen all over the country are advertising homes, 
they are urging repairing and remodeling of homes and other 
buildings and they are offering greater service than ever before 
to prospective builders and doing more than ever before to 
create demand for lumber. 


However, there is an opportunity for the lumber industry to 
link up this individual advertising and regional and national 
publicity with some additional publicity that will not cost 
either the manufacturer or the retailer anything, but which 


- will bring more business to both. This opportunity is offered 


in supplying to farm publications cuts of farm buildings, in- 
cluding floor plans and brief descriptions of each. This opens 
up a special field of activity that is peculiarly suited to an 
organization representing all branches of the lumber industry, 
as does the American Lumber Congress. These cuts should be 
supplied by the American 
Lumber Congress, and each 
cut could bear a number or 
some other distinguishing 
mark to identify it as com- 
ing from that source. Then 
when the farmer reader 
came to his retailer with 
any particular plan the lat- 
ter could get from the 
American Lumber Con- 
gress for a small charge 
blue prints and bill of 
materials. 


In order to get plans 
suitable for the various 
sections of the country the 
American Lumber Con- 
gress could secure photo- 
graphs and floor plans in 
the North, East, West and 
South. These cuts would 
be supplied to the farm 
papers free, at least once a 
month; the cuts in each 
ease being suitable for the 
locality in which the paper 
circulated. Care should be 
taken that the cuts in every 
case be made with the 
proper screen for the paper 
on which they are to be 
printed. This would likely necessitate personal visits to the 
publishers of farm papers to explain the character of the 
service, that it was free, and that the plans were actually de- 
signed for each paper’s readers. 

This proposed service will not only be helpful to the farm 
publications, but it will be appreciated by the publishers. In 
fact the AMERICAN .LUMBERMAN has received letters from sev- 
eral farm papers indicating that such a service would be accep- 
table. One letter just received reads as follows in part: 

‘*For some time we have had the idea of publishing ground 
floor plans and perspective views of buildings and especially 
residences suited for the farm. These would not be sold by us 
nor would we in any way furnish plans other than shown in 
our reading pages. The object is to be of service to the farmers 
who for the present desire to erect new homes or remodel their 
present homes and to create a desire in others and to inspire 
them for better building improvements. 












‘“ Without question a goodly number of requests would come 
to us for fuller particulars of the plans we might publish. It 
would not be our aim to make any arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of these plans unless it would come thru some lumber 
dealer or association. 

‘Thus far we have not been able to find anything of particu- 
lar consequence that would be suitable for the farm. 

‘We have been for the last three months trying to make 
connections with some concern whereby we might be able to 
secure what we want, but we have not found anybody who 
has made much of a study of conditions on the farm and are, 
therefore, not in a position to put up something exactly suitable 
for this requirement. 

‘*Perhaps to the residence requirements of no other class of 
citizens has less attention been given than to those of the 
farmer. It is true the residence buildings in the country are 
not as near uptodate as those of the town, nor are farmers in 
the habit of remodeling and making changes as do towns- 
people. Perhaps this may account for the lack of attention 
given to that class. It may account also for the fact that farm- 
ers are not changing and remodeling their residences to keep 
up with their city cousins. 

‘*We can find any num- 
ber of people who are 
+4 making drawings and pic- 

' tures of horse barns, dairy 
barns, hog barns, poultry 
houses, corn cribs, smoke 
houses, garages and things 
of that sort. The answer 
may be that these are more 
frequently required than 
new residence buildings or 
new improvements in the 
old buildings. 

‘“What is said above 
would apply in this case 
also. Look thru any of the 
farm journals and it will be 
found there are more plans 
of the barnyard buildings 
than of the home surround- 
ings.’’ 

This project would open 
an immense field for service 
to agriculture as well as to 
the lumber industry. It 
should therefore be ap- 
proached from the broadest 
viewpoint and should be 
considered by the industry 
as a whole. At the same 
time the farm journal view- 
point must be kept in mind. 
The plans should be drawn by an architect who has the farm- 
er’s viewpoint, who understands the farmer’s needs and who 
is in sympathy with the efforts of the farmer and the farm 
publications to solve the farmer’s problems. 

Here is an opportunity for all lumbermen to get together 
under one banner, to promote at little expense the sale of 
lumber for the building of attractive farm homes all over this 
country. This service to the farm publications will enable 
them to perform a very valuable service to their readers. The 
space used for picturing and describing these buildings is not 
for sale and it could not be bought at any price; but it is made 
available to the lumber industry if all branches will unite in 
the right way, which is the only way in which the plan here 
proposed can be carried thru. Now, all together for a good 
strong pull, with no favorites, but all lumbermen united to 
make available to the industry this excellent means of pushing 
the sale of lumber. 
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The most modern methods and ideas in re- 
tailing lumber and other building material are 
being applied in the South as well as else- 
where. In fact, some of the finest and most 
efficient retailing plants in the United States 
are in the South. For example, the plant of 
the W. D. Wood Lumber Co., one of the largest 
and oldest retail lumber and building material 
firms operating in the Birmingham (Ala.) dis- 
trict would be a credit to any section of the 
United States. This company has been doing 
business for over twenty years in its present 
location at Eighth Avenue and 13th Street. 
Thus the plant is ideally lecated with respect 
to the heart of the city, which is only about 
eight blocks away and, furthermore, it is very 
close to the center of the greater Birmingham 
district. Three different car lines pass the 
place and Kighth Avenue is one of the main 
thorofares and leads to most of the principal 
industrial suburbs. It is this location, con- 
venient to customers, and making possible the 
maintenance of a very efficient delivery service, 
that has influenced the company to concentrate 
all of its business at one plant rather than have several scattered yards. 

The company has a very catchy slogan and trademark, ‘‘Sex Woop 
ror Woop.’’ It is well known thruout the district and stands for the 
best quality in lumber and building material. Some time ago the com- 
pany adopted official colors, which are battleship gray and orange, a very 
striking combination, and recently all the buildings were repainted in 
these colors. To make the place even more attractive, there are well kept 
grass plots between the sidewalk and the buildings and interspersing in 
these grass plots are round hedge plants. All sides of the yard are 
equally attractive, and each side is upon an important street. 

Another recent improvement is a 40-foot show window on Eighth 
Avenue. This window is electrically lighted and displays are continually 
changed to keep the window live and interest- 
ing. At the time this was written the window 
was devoted to a roofing display. Four differ- 
ent kinds of shingles were shown, some in the 
original wrappers and some arranged in pyra- 
mid form, while plain and slate rolled roofings 
of the Vulcanite Roofing Co., were also fully 
displayed. Prices on show cards told their story 
very effectively to those who passed. To lend 
interest to the display, there was in the center 
of the window a small lake, made by roofing 
tacked on a frame and allowed to sag in the 
center, in which gold fish swam about. 

The entrance to the yard is emphasized by a 
large pergola rising 22 feet over the driveway. 
Incidentally this is the only entrance to the 
plant, as having a single entrance helps very 
materially in preventing uncharged deliveries. 
This pergola carries pleasing signs bearing the 
company’s trademark, which adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the place. To those who pass along 
Thirteenth Street .a knowledge of the many 
products carried by the company is conveyed by a long row of standard 
sized bulletin boards advertising the different products carried in stock. 
These boards being painted on the side of the lime, cement and = 
warehouse, thus making advertising use of this large expanse of wall. 

The Handling Facilities 


The yard of the W. D.-Wood Lumber Co. has side track facilities which 
are probably not equalled and certainly not excelled in the Birmingham 
section of the country. Four private sidings run into the yard; thus 
every pile or bin is immediately adjacent to a track, permitting direct 
loading or unloading at a considerable saving over the method where 
lumber must be unloaded on a yard wagon, hauled to the pile, dumped 
and then stacked. In fact, the entire yard is laid out with great care to 
lower the cost of handling and to make it possible to sell to the trade at 
the very lowest figure consistent with high quality. The planing mill, 
with a carpenter shop above, is also located on a side track, which per- 
mits handling at a minimum cost the stock to be dressed. 

The company operates a fleet of five motor trucks as well as a number 
of teams. It has an efficient garage which also contains a repair shop 
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for the trucks and a 
blacksmith shop which | 
permits all the equip- 
ment to be kept in 
first class shape. All 
of this results, inci- 
dentally, in the de- 
livery equipment be- 
ing on the road the 
maximum time and 
renders possible  effi- 
cient delivery service 
with a minimum of 
lost time. 

The offices of the company have been made as attractive as pos- 
sible. They are subdivided for efficiency. The main office con- 
tains the desks of the manager and salesmen, while the auditing de- 
partment is at one side with the private office of the president 
in the rear. On the right of the entrance is a retail store for paint and 
builders’ hardware. A long display counter shows finished panels of 
different kinds of flooring, ceiling ete. Panels on the wall also show 
different grades and patterns of siding. In the rear is the service 
department, in which are kept free plans and building helps; a display 
of front doors, screen doors and other millwork adds attractiveness to the 
room. Above the shelves, panels of Beaver board are painted with the 
trademarks and other distinguishing features of different kinds of mate- 
rials handled by the company. 

There are many other modern and uptodate ideas which have been 
worked out in the plant, as well as the sales and advertising policies 
that stamp this company as one of the leading retailers of lumber and 
building materials in this country. 

For example, at the last Alabama State Fair the company had a 
display which made a lasting impression. In describing it and the re- 
sults President W. W. Wood said: 


‘*One of the reasons why we believe that the people of Birmingham 


























One of the electrically lighted bulletins of the 
company pointing to the location of the plant 














The 40-foot display window which the W. D. Wood Lumber Co. is finding very effective in increas- 
ing and stimulating sales. Displays are changed frequently 


and surrounding territory will be more apt in future to ‘Buy Woop 
From Woop’ is because of the acquaintance and good fellowship estab- 
lished by the exhibit we had at the Alabama State Fair. This exhibit 
was in the form of a miniature house—which is an effective way to 
show the completeness of the lines of material we carry. ‘Everything 
to build your home, from foundation to chimney top’ is one of our 
slogans. 

‘¢The house was about eight feet square, with a good sized entrance, 
porch. It was fitted with complete check rail windows and attractive 
front door with small glass panels; the interior was attractively furnished 
with wicker furniture, children’s size, and in one corner was a minia- 
ture phonograph in which the children displayed great interest. 

‘¢Our exhibit had the best location in the fair grounds—just opposite 
the entrance gate. The booth consisted of a pergola built 20 feet high, 
with large corner posts painted. white. Just a suggestion of an en- 
closing wall was secured by a little lattice work with vines trailing over it. 

‘‘Our signs were hung over the top of this exhibit on the three sides 
exposed to view. Strong power electric lights, hidden behind these signs, 
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The Thirteenth Street side of the plant of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co. This shows the pergola which features the entrance as well as the painted 


bulletins upon the side of the shed 
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The above illustration shows part of the delivery fleet of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co. which won a loving cup as first prize in the commercial 
truck display. The idea is easily understood and is only one of many which has been used effectively by the company during the last year 


showed thru them at night and made the exhibit conspicuous from all 
over the grounds. On all sides ran a shelf twelve inches wide on which 
literature describing the various lines we handle was conveniently dis- 
played. Atlas bags gave a suggestion that we could furnish materials for 
a concrete basement. A few bundles of shingles and lath suggested other 
parts of wood construction. On the counter at the right of the little 




















The display room and retail paint department of the W. D. Wood Lumber 
Co. On the left over the top of the nail bin is a display counter made 
up of samples of various kinds of finished flooring. Directly back of this 
are some wall panels displaying various patterns of siding and there are 
also several racks showing samples of moldings. In the rear is the 
service department and millwork display. Also note panels above the 
paint shelves which advertise the various products handled 


house were samples of paint, wall board, roofing and other lines which 
go into the building of a home. 

‘‘Altho we had the exhibit well placarded with signs, we did not 
believe in doing anything by halfway measures, so we had a young 
man on each side of the entrance, calling the attention of visitors, as they 
entered the fair grounds, to the miniature house. He called ‘The only 
free thing at the fair. Come and have a chance’—and they came. 
Tickets were handed out on which the visitors wrote their names and 
addresses. Then the holder of the ticket went into the house to deposit 
the ballot in the glass ballot box. The stub was retained as a check-up 
when the prizes—the house to the winner and $100 in trade to the 
next five to be chosen—were announced. 

‘‘It was interesting to hear the remarks of visitors as they came out 
of the little house. The children were, of course, tickled with the 
furnishings. We don’t consider this lost advertising by any means, be- 
cause we expect to be in business when these children are real buyers, 
and a favorable impression made on a child’s mind will be remembered 
by the child when it is grown up. Another way in which we gained good 
will was from the fact that the parents were equally pleased in observing 
the children’s pleasure in the little house; we have found that one of the 
best ways of securing the interest and appreciation of parents is to interest 
their children. Many grown folks too were interested in the house on 
their own account. It made a ‘lark’ for newlyweds and young couples who 
were contemplating building, to consider the home as a possibility; and 
apparently, to judge from the remarks overheard, more than one couple 
was ready to consider it in a practical way. ‘Do you know what I will 
do if I win that house? I will add two more rooms and live in it.’ 

‘‘The windows of the litttle house held window boxes, attractively 
decorated with bright artificial flowers; these came in for their share of 
attention. Hung on the large corner posts were photographs of at- 
tractive bungalows in which much interest was also displayed. 


‘‘Several of the men visitors, after they had inspected the house, 
wanted to buy it. We replied that we would be glad to sell them all 
the materials and called attention to the sign at one end of the house 
which read— 

‘“Tf your children are not the winners 
of the 
‘House That Wood Built’ 
Buy them one. 
Cost of material delivered to your home.............. $85 
Including lumber, Beaver board, oak flooring, Acme 
paint, Vuleanite roofing, sash and doors. 

‘*The winner of the house was announced by ‘The Queen of the 
Day’ at a Semicentennial Celebration held in Birmingham recently. The 
thought of the little house was in the minds of the people just that much 
longer, with our advertisements in the Birmingham newspapers keeping 
the thought before them. 

‘“We also gave each visitor to the house a 6-inch rule made in our 
own planing mill of our own lumber, together with a selection of small 
booklets containing a brief selling talk on some lines we carry. At the 
close of the fair we found that we had fifty thousand visitors. This 
made the cost of the exhibit about one quarter of a cent per visitor. 

‘*T made it a point to be present at the booth as often as I could, 
greeting friends and establishing cordial relations with the visitors. We 
consider that a building material business can be inereased by work of this 
character and personal sales development work, as evidenced by the fact 
that in the last two years, since this policy has been pursued, the busi- 
ness has quadrupled in value. For instance, the sales on a line of roofing 
we carry used to be from a car to a car and half a month. Now the sales 
are twelve cars a month. The distribution of advertising matter, while 
an essential part of good salesmanship and well worth while, we consider 
less important than creation of favorable publicity by such means as we 
have used at the State fair. The whole spirit of the exhibit and the 
element of chance that entered into the winning of the little house, fitted 
right in with the general spirit of the fair and we believe the business 


we will gain will many times repay the cost of the exhibit and the 
work connected with it.’’ 




















Exhibit of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co. at the Alabama State Fair 
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RADIO PROBLEMS STUDIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—In view of the 
tremendous interest in the development of the 
radio telephone and radio activity in general, a 
conference is sitting at the Department of Com- 
merce, called by Secretary Hoover, to work out 
a definite system for the control and promotion 
of radio, to devise ways and means for prevent- 
ing undue interference, and otherwise to ‘‘clear 
the atmosphere. ’’ 

In opening the conference Mr. Hoover called 
attention to the fact that a conservative esti- 
mate fixes the number of radio phones now in 
use at 600,000, compared with less than 50,000 
a year ago. Most of this expansion has oc- 
eurred during the last four or five months. 
Some estimate the number of such devices now 
in use at 1,000,000, with a demand for radio 
receiving sets which can not be promptly met 
by the manufacturers. 

And this enthusiasm is not due entirely to 
the vigilance and energy of the American small 
boy, but as pointed out in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of last week, it is commending itself 
more and more from day to day to the farmer, 
the lumberman, and to solid business men and 
women in general. 

Mr. Hoover is anxious to work order out of 
chaos and confusion in the ether. To that end 
he called to Washington the principal manufac- 
turers of radio equipment, not omitting the 
great body of amateur users and others inter- 
ested in the installation and operation of radio 
receivers and radio equipment in general. There 
is no particular difficulty about the receiving 
end, since no interference occurs, but the ama- 
teur sender complicates the situation mightily 
and he with the professional must be ‘‘regu- 
lated’’ in some practical way. Three commit- 
tees are at work on various phases of the big 
question. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be interested to know that President Harding 
and the White House family and visitors are 
taking a very active interest in the matter, espe- 
cially since one of the navy’s leading experts 
installed a splendid receiving radio phone set 
in the first home of the land. 

It may be called radio fever, but whatever 
it is there can be no question but it is sweeping 
across the country, and the humble cottage as 
well as the White House has its receiving phone 
and has the privilege of picking up market in- 
formation, brief news which is broadcasted cov- 
ering general subjects, splendid sermons, con- 
certs and what not. 


DECREE GIVES NEW WORKING RULES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The consent 
decree drawn and signed by the Department 
of Justice last Friday, establishing new work- 
ing rules for approximately 119,000 members 
of the Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, in time doubt- 
less will be extended to cover other building 
trades unions. As finally drafted, the decree 
provides in brief: 

1—There is to be no limit to the productive ca- 


pacity of the individual workman within the work- 
ing day or any other time. 

2—tThere is to be no limit upon the right of the 
employers to purchase their material wherever, 
whenever and from whomever they may choose, 
— those materials be union made or other- 
wise. 

8—There is to be no favoritism shown by labor 
toward employers or trade associations, and no 
discriminations are to be indulged in against the 
independent employer who may not be a member of 
such an organization. 

4—tThe labor organization is not to be used, or 
permit itself to be used, by material men or con- 
tractors or subcontractors as an instrument for 
the collection of debts or enforcement of alleged 
claims. 4 

This looks as if some real progress has been 
made toward bringing about an understand- 
ing that’ promises to be helpful to the man 
who wants to build a home, and to the con- 
struction industries in general, as well as to 
the labor unions themselves. 


It was no easy task to reach an agreement 








under which a consent decree might be entered 
in the Federal courts in New York, as a part 
of the big job of cleaning up the building sit- 
uation there after several successful prosecu- 
tions following the disclosures of the Lock- 
wood committee. The conferences leading to 
the agreement covered a period of about four 
months. 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTS 


A circular for the information of the people 
of North Carolina has been published by the 
State Geological & Economic Survey, by author- 
ity of W. D. Clark, chief forest fire warden. 
The object of the publication is to obtain co- 
operation between the one hundred counties and 
the State in work to prevent fires in the woods 
and useless destruction of forests. The circular 
calls attention also to the Weeks law, which pro- 








POWER OVER STATE RATES UPHELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Among the 
decisions handed down today by the United 
States Supreme Court were two dealing with 
the Transportation Act, in which Chief Justice 
Taft upholds the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in requiring State railroad 
and utility commissions to raise intrastate rates 
to the level of interstate rates where discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce is shown and 
where necessary to enable carriers to secure 
the contemplated return on their operations. 

The cases referred to arose in Wisconsin and 
New York. The Wisconsin decision is the con- 
trolling one and was first read by the Chief 
Justice. 

It is expected that the finding of the high- 
est court will result in determined efforts by 
the State commissions to secure legislation from 
Congress to check the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and restore the control 
of State commissions over intrastate rates. In 
fact bills designed to restore that control have 
been pending before the Senate and House 
committees for many months, but they have 
not been actively pressed, pending the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 


ASKS LOAN FOR CAR BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—A good deal 
of interest is being shown here in the formal 
application for a loan of $100,000,000 made to 
the financial division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by 8. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Railway Service Corporation. The 
loan is sought to aid the service corporation in 
financing equipment trust certificates for the 
purchase of all or any part of the 300,000 bad 
order freight cars of the country or those not 
in condition for service and for the further pur- 
chase of new equipment for the railroads. 
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REOPEN EXPORT BILL HEARING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—Chairman Me- 
Chord and Commissioners Hall and Potter—on 
March 4 will take further testimony in Docket 
No. 4,844—Export Bill of Lading. 

As explained by the commission, the case was 
reopened to consider a communication from the 
United States Shipping Board, suggesting 
changes in the bill. Additional testimony will 
be confined to the points raised by the ship- 
ping board and everything possible will be done 
to expedite the hearing. Interested parties are 
advised to file briefs at the March 4 hearing if 
at all. 

The commission’s original order in this pro- 
ceeding was to become effective Feb. 15, but 
was postponed to March 15 to allow ample time 
for the carriers. Because the carriers have ex- 


vides the means and points out the way by which 
the United States Government will extend finan- 
cial assistance to those counties which help them- 
selves in keeping fires from burning their woods. 

The circular deals with history and presents 
statistics relating to the State’s forest. Orig- 
inally North Carolina, which includes a total 
of 30,000,000 acres of land, had 10,000,000 acres 
of pine forest. At present there are only 500,- 
000 acres of pine remaining, and no better show- 
ing exists for the State’s original fine area of 
hardwoods. Cutting by lumbermen, added to 
the toll taken by fires since early times, has 
left only patches here and there. Owing to the 
periodic occurrence of fire, the cut-over land 
has made little progress toward producing new 
forests. 

A particular appeal is made to the counties to 
take steps to work with the State and nation in 
behalf of forests, thereby putting all available 
forces into effect to prevent fires from working 
the injury they have been able to do in the 
past. The circular is a direct appeal to the 
people of North Carolina to take a hand in the 
urgent work, and the argument is made in a way 
easily understood. 





pended considerable time and money in printing 
supplies of the bills, the commission reopened 
the case with the proviso, ‘‘That pending such 
hearing and decision thereon, the order entered 
herein on Oct. 21, 1921, as modified by order 
of Jan. 30, 1922, shall remain in full force and 
effect. ’’ 

If the hearing discloses that the suggested 
amendments should be made the commission 
will in its order prescribing amendments allow 
a reasonable time for making changes, due con- 
sideration being given to supplies of unused 
printed forms on hand. 


The amendments suggested by the shipping 
board and the reasons given in support of them 
follow: 

Increase in Valuation 


1—Renumber paragraph 3 as paragraph 3(a), 
and change $100 to read $250. 

Reasons—Under existing conditions the $100 
valuation, originally adopted many years ago, 
seems inadequate. The valuation under the Hague 
Rules which has been generally adopted by the 
foreign steamship lines, is £100; $250 is the value 
urged by many American shippers, which seems a 
reasonable compromise. 


Notice of Claim 


2—Add a new paragraph numbered 3(b), to 
read: ‘“3(b)—Claims for loss, damage or delay, 
must be made in writing to the carrier receiving 
the goods for transportation between port ‘A’ and 
port ‘B’ before the goods are removed from the 
custody of such carrier, unless under all the cir- 
cumstances ,such limitation of time for making 
claim is unreasonable, and, in that event, such 
claim must be made within a reasonable time. In 
case of failure to make delivery of the goods, such 
claim must be made within a reasonable time after 
the goods should have been delivered. Unless 
claims are so made the carrier-shall not be liable.” 


Reasons—There is no “Notice of claim” clause 
in Part II of the export bill of lading. In ac- 
cordance with paragraph 14 the “Notice of claim” 
clauses in the port bills of lading would be in- 
corporated. These provisions are often very un- 
reasonable. It seems desirable, therefore, to in- 
sert in Part II a reasonable “Notice of claim” 
clause. 

No Insurance Benefit to Carrier 


8—Add a new paragraph numbered 3(c), to 
read: “3(c)—The carrier shall not be entitled to 
the benefit of any insurance that may have been 
effected by the shipper upon the goods shipped 
hereunder.” 


Reasons—Many of the port bills of lading com- 
monly in use, the provisions of which are incor- 
porated by paragraph 14 of the export bill of lad- 
ing, contain clauses which attempt to give the 
carrier the benefit of insurance effected by the 
shipper. It is generally conceded both by shippers 
and carriers that such clauses are unreasonable 
and that in practice they rarely accomplish any 
result. They should therefore be eliminated and 
this wlil be accomplished by the proposed para- 
graph 3(c). 

- 4—Substitute the following paragraph 14 for 
the present paragraph 14 of the export bill of lad- 
aU oy The property covered by this bill of 
lading is subject to all conditions expressed in the 
regular form of port bill of lading in use by the 
steamship company on the date of execution of 


this document and on file, in accordance with the 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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MISSOURI OUSTER HEARINGS COMPLETED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 1.—The taking of tes- 
timony in the ouster suit brought by Attorney- 
General Barrett under the Missouri antitrust 
laws against the members of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange (retailers) was com- 
pleted this morning, with the submission of 
depositions of Charles Cummings Collins, a 
member of the firm of Carter, Collins & Jones, 
of counsel for the exchange. 

Mr. Collins deposed that he had submitted 
the plans of the organization of the exchange 
to Frank W. McAllister, then attorney-general 
of Missouri, at Jefferson City; that Mr. Me- 
Allister had approved the principles of the ex- 
change and that he had informed Mr. Collins 
that he would notify him if at any time there 
should be any complaints about the exchange 
or its practices. Mr. McAllister had previously 
testified that he had not in any way discussed 
with Mr. Collins any matters affecting the ex- 
change. 

The hearing has been going on for several 
months, testimony having been taken here 
and in Jefferson City. The case has been 
heard by Dorsey W. Shackleford, commis- 
sioner for the supreme court. The record will 
make up about fourteen hundred pages of 
typewritten matter, and the completion of this 
record is the next step in the proceedings. 


“WOOL GROWING ON CUT-OVER LAND” 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN there was printed a brief news story con- 
cerning the proposition to introduce sheep rais- 
ing on cut-over timber lands in Mississippi to 
which the headwriter gave the seemingly harm- 
less and simple caption of ‘‘Wool Growing on 
Cut-Over Land.’’ That the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN is read from cover to cover and that 
even the most inconsequential news item does 
not escape close attention is illustrated in a 
letter received from Minaca, in the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. This letter is such a gem 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not refrain 
from passing it along to the lumbermen of the 
country generally. This letter written by the 
manager of a large lumber concern with exten- 
sive timber land holdings in Chihuahua, is as 
follows: 

Minaca, Chih., Mexico, Feb. 6, 1922. 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. : 

On page 41 of your issue Jan. 28 a news item 
from Mississippi captioned, ‘‘Wool Growing on Cut- 
Over Land,” called our attention to what is per- 
haps the most wonderful achievement of modern 
times. The inventor of the process or the discov- 
erer of the fact deserves, and will if he gets his 
dues receive, the unstinted plaudits of mankind, 
and generations to come will raise up monuments 
to his memory and call him blessed. They should, 
for his service to humanity were greater than all 
ast potentates, powers, or present politicians, 
finstein or Babe Ruth to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

To become of general utility and therefore popu- 
lar among the masses some other great benefactor 
must provide means for enthusing the said masses 
to a point of awareness of the hows and whereofs 
of growing wool on cut-over land instead of on the 
backs of sheep as has been the custom since time 
immemorial among nearly all nations of this earth 
anyhow. In other words, of making two strands 
of wool grow where bem f one blade of grass grew 
before. Most wonderful. Do the stumps have 
to be removed and the rocks blown out of the 
land and the wool seed planted by hand on smooth 
plowed land, or will the wool just ooze up out of 
the ground at the wielding of a magic wand or 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp? Before embark- 
ing in the business of growing wool on cut-over 
land the owner of the land would want informa- 
tion as to results as well as details of operation 
such as the yield in wool-pounds per acre, length of 
fiber, fineness, and price. 

When grown on cut-over land itself and not on 
the sheep one square yard of good cut-over land 
might return at least one pound of wool, or 4,840 
Pounds of perfectly good wool to the acre. The 
experience of men who are yet trading in the ruts 
of antiquity by fixing their business horizons no 
further than the time honored methods pursued by 
the ancient Hebrews and the Hittites im wool pro- 
duction is that several acres of land are required 
to produce one sheep, and one sheep grows zero 
to three pounds of wool. Good business would 
therefore, even if mixed with Utopian sentiments 
for humanity’s welfare, persuade us to adopt this 
latest method’ for increasing the raw material sup- 
ply for clothing the naked and warming the freez- 
ng. It can be seen that most extraordinary 
Profits would accrue. 
la We will gladly set aside a large area of cut-over 

nd here in Mexico for a site of an experiment 
station for the further incubation of this, the very 
newest of all new ideas, and to be the greatest 


boon to all the shivering tribes of Adam. We 
would want any experimenter to take care of his 
overhead and depreciation. 

It goes without saying that you will throw the 
weight of your whole influence on to the side of 
the people and increased wool production, on this 
momentous issue, and not waver in the path of duty 
as you see it against the grasping monopolists who 
restrict the growing of such an essential article 
to Methuselah methods in order that they may 
profit at the expense of the suffering public. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Feb. 27.—A. C. Wells, 
vice president of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 
since its incorporation, was elected president at 
the annual meeting of the company held in this 
city last week, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death in August last of his father, J. W. Wells. 
W. E. Hallenbeck, of Iron Mountain, Mich., was 
elected vice president; C. H. Law, of Menom- 
inee, secretary, and Ralph W. Wells, of Me- 
nominee, treasurer. 

A. C. Wells was one of the founders of the 
company, which was incorporated Jan. 3, 1903, 
with a capital stock of $100,000 and increased 
in 1910 to $650,000 on amalgamation with the 
Bird & Wells Lumber Co., of Wausaukee, Wis., 
controlled by the Wells interests. Since that 
time the capital stock has been increased until 
it now amounts to $2,000,000. 

The remarkable growth of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co. is shown by the fact that in 1903 
its output was 15,000,000 feet of lumber per 





Be €. 
President J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 


WELLS, MENOMINEE, MICH. ; 


annum, whereas in 1919 the production amounted 
to 40,000,000 feet, together with 7,000,000 feet 
of maple flooring and 15,000,000 white cedar 
shingles. The company has large timber hold- 
ings in the Sagola, Iron River and Ontonagon 
districts, sufficient to operate the mills at pres- 
ent capacity for fifteen years or more. At the 
present time the company employs about one 
thousand men in its woods and sawmill opera- 
tions, and produces about 1,000,000 feet of 
sawed lumber weekly, running part of the mill 
on a night shift. In its logging operations 
the most modern labor saving devices are used, 
together with five locomotives, steam skidder, 
steam log loaders etc. 


KANSAS CITY LUMBER FIRE 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 27.—Fire almost 
completely destroyed the office, sheds and stock 
of the King Lumber Co., 1725 Troost Avenue, 
on the night of Saturday, Feb. 25. The vaults 
containing the company’s records were fortu- 
nately saved intact. The loss was fully covered 
by insurance, and as the company has a long 
time lease on the site, the sheds and office will 
be rebuilt in the same location immediately. 
Orders for stock to replace that which was 
burned were placed at once and business will 
be continued as soon as possible. 


WINNING TRADE THRU PLAN SERVICE 


MENOMONIE, WIs., Feb. 28.—The third an- 
nual convention of the managers of the O. & N. 
and La Pointe Lumber companies was held in 
the Commercial clubrooms on Thursday and 
Friday last week. 

Managers from the thirty-two towns at which 
the O. & N. Lumber Co. has yards were present 
Thursday morning at 9 o’clock, when an ad- 
dress was made by the general manager of the 
O. & N. Lumber company, G. W. La Pointe, jr. 
Mr. La Pointe outlined in his weleome to the 
men the purpose of the conferences, to bring 
the men together to discuss business problems 
and to familiarize them with the service the 
company is able to render to builders thru its 
builders’ service department. Mr. La Pointe 
traced the growth of this department and 
pointed out that it was an absolute necessity in 
the modern merchandising of homes. 


Much of the session on Thursday was given 
over to a discussion of the company’s system 
of furnishing complete guaranteed costs on 
buildings. A. W. Holt, director of the build- 
ers’ service department, instructed the men in 
the use of his book on estimating. By its use 
each manager is equipped to furnish to the 
prospective builder a complete guaranteed cost 
on any home in any plan book in less than an 
hour’s time. Mr. Holt also pointed out to the 
men good and bad features of plans and how to 
avoid common mistakes in home planning. He 
also brought to their attention proper methods 
of locating stairs, windows, doors and built-in 
features so as to make the home practical and 
convénient in layout. 


An interesting part of Thursday’s session 
was spent in going thru a stock mail order cata- 
log plan book, pointing out serious defects in 
room arrangement and general plan work. In 
one instance it was found that a kitchen in a 
certain plan was absolutely useless, being about 
twenty feet long and about three feet wide with 
a little aleove that would permit putting in a 
range. In any number of plans taken from this 
same mail order catalog such mistakes as hav- 


‘ing to cross a long hall to get from the kitchen 


to the dining room, and many instances having 
to go thru a number of rooms to reach the bath 
room from the bedrooms, were noted. Mr. Holt 
strongly urged the men to use every precaution, 
when advising people as to plans, not to recom- 
mend anything that they know could not be 
worked out or to be practical. 


It was pointed out that if people like the ex- 
terior appearance of the home the builders’ 
service department could work out a floor plan 
that would be practical and convenient. The 
company maintains one of the best service de- 
partments of any building material yard in 
the State, and is fully equipped to furnish com- 
plete plans and working drawings for all kinds 
of buildings. 

The session on Thursday closed with a ban- 
quet of the employees of the company at the 
Peerless Grill. After the banquet two spe- 
cial films were shown at the Grand Theater. 

Friday’s session was filled with discussion 
in regard to credits and collections, barn equip- 
ment, building tile, the fair exhibits and gen- 
eral advertising. 

Everyone reports a very successful convention 
both from a standpoint of entertainment and 
instruction. 


PASSES AEBBAEEEAAE: 


LUMBER COMMISSIONER JOINS NEW FIRM 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 28.—Nelson P. 
Brown, for four and one-half years with the 
Shipping Board in charge of the lumber de- 
partment, has become associated with J. 
Frank Oldham, of New Orleans, and the new 
firm is now known as the Oldham & Brown 
Lumber Co. Mr. Brown has a long record as 
a lumberman, including ten years’ service 
with the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., of 
Laurel. He is particularly experienced in 
hardwoods, while Mr. Oldham is a southern 
pine specialist. The new combination is well 
equipped to handle the requirements for any 
item of lumber manufactured in the South. 
Offices will be continued at 624 Whitney build- 


ing. 
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A Cost System for Retailers—Accounting for Sales | 








[Editor's Note—This is the fourth article in 
the series by Mr. Hafner, the entire series being 
designed to present a complete cost accounting 
system for retail lumbermen. This article deals 
with developing credit record information, rou- 
tine of sales orders and invoices and sales 
accounting procedure. The next instalment will 
be entitled “The Cash Books and Journals,” and 
will appear in an early issue.]} 

In the sale of his merchandise, the lumber 


dealer should consider it vitally necessary to 
keep a credit record of his customers. A busi- 


CREDIT RECORD 





[By G. W. Hafner] 


of the kind, but by the amount of capital at his 
command; that is, his ability to pay. 


Credit Records 


Customers should be divided into at least 
three classes. 


1—Those who enjoy unlimited credit, and who 
pay promptly and according to terms of sale. 


2—Those upon whom a limit has been placed, 
and who are under surveillance. 


3—C. o. d. customers; that is, sight draft at- 
tached to bill of lading. 


FIGURE 7 
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Fig. 7—The Form Upon Which to List Creditiinformation 


ness history of years of prompt pay, good rat- 
ings by the agencies and a satisfactory showing 
of financial condition do not always keep a cus- 
tomer from failing to pay, but they are ex- 
tremely good indications that he will settle his 
accounts when due. It is so easy to hold a tight 
rein on credits and collections, it is strange that 
not everyone does it. Even lumbermen who 
know better sometimes fall into the common 
error of failing to keep the proper sort of credit 
records, and of permitting their collections to 
run on and on. And the result is frequently 
much more serious than.we lightheartedly imag- 
ine it can be. 

There are two sides to this question of credit. 
The limit of eredit is not the amount a man 
ean get—altho that is the more common limit. 
The limit should be determined by what he is 
entitled to; and what he is entitled to should 
be determined, not by the number of orders he 
has on hand, or his ability to sell or anything 


With the proper credit information, all ordi- 
nary orders can be approved by an assistant 
or clerk, because all the information gained 
about customers from various sources is com- 
bined on the credit record card (Fig. 7). As 
will be noted, these cards are arranged for 
visible indexes, and should be filed alphabet- 
ically in a stand or holder such as is put on 
the market by the Rand Co., Kardex Co., Acme 
Card System Co. and others. Being thus filed 
they are easy of access, and the name of any 
customer can be located by sight. 

These cards are the first source of credit in- 
formation. Each card contains the salient facts 
regarding a particular customer, and bears a 
credit limit beyond which sales should not be 
made. This is not a fixed line, however, beyond 
which there is no advance or retreat; but rather 
a guide, in order that further sales may be sub- 
mitted to the proper authority when a custom- 
er’s purchases have reached the limits set. Thus 


FIGURE 8 
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Fig. 8—The Customers’ Ledger—Another Source of Credit Information 





the accounts are always brought to the atten- 
tion of the management in a way to guard 
against unwise credit extensions. 

To designate the particular one of the three 
above mentioned classes into which any cus- 
tomer falls, three metal guides are used. One 
is blue, one green and one red. The blue tag is 
placed on all accounts falling within the first 
classification; the green tag on all those com- 
prising the second classification; while the red 
tag signals danger, and is placed on all ¢. o. d. 
customers. 


Customers’ Ledger Sheets 


The second source of credit information lies 
in the customers’ ledger (Fig. 8). In a large 
business, where the volume of sales is consid- 
erable, it is, of course, impossible for the credit 
man to keep in touch with all accounts receiv- 
able; nor is it necessary that he do this. His. 
attention is required, however, by those accounts. 
which are overdue, and these can readily and 
easily be watched by having the bookkeeper re- 
port such overdue accounts. As soon as an 
account is past due, the ledger man should make 
out a statement showing the status of the ac- 
count and turn it over to the credit man. By 
this means the attention of the proper authority 
is always directed to all overdue items. 

The ledger itself may be divided alphabet- 
ically by customers’ names; or it may be parti- 
tioned, first, by territories or field sections, and 
then by customers’ names, in alphabetical order 
within such territories; or it may be indexed, 
first, under the names of salesmen, then by ter- 
ritories, and finally by customers’ names; or 
in any manner to suit the convenience of the 
individual concern. 


Shipping Orders 


When an order is received, it is first checked’ 
with the credit file to determine if further credit 
is justified. This having been satisfactorily as- 
certained, all the records pertaining to the in- 
dividual order should be made out at one writ- 
ing. In the usual routine of business three 
copies of an order (Fig. 9) are required. These: 
are: 

1—Office copy, or permanent record, which. 
is filed temporarily in numerical order. 

2—Shipping copy, a notice to the yard to. 
make delivery, which is to be returned to the 
office showing actual quantities delivered. 

3—Delivery copy, which is to be left with 
customer when goods are delivered. 

It is customary to furnish the teamster or 
truck driver with both the shipping copy and 
delivery copy. The signature of the customer 
is secured by the teamster on the shipping copy, 
which is thereafter returned to the office. The 
actual accounting work in connection with a 
sales order begins after the goods have been: 
shipped. The shipping copy is then turned over 
to the billing clerk, who checks it, as to number 
and customer’s name, with the office copy, at 
which time the office copy is detached from the 
temporary file. This temporary file, therefore,. 
fulfils all the requirements of a register of un- 
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FIGURE 9 i HAPNER METHODS 
FIGURE 10 
SHIPPING ORDER OuR oRDrR NO 1516 INVOICE MmVECE WO. 852 
NAME OF FiRM 
SHIP To: aii — NAME OF FIRM DATE 
name CUSTOMERS NO CHICAGO, ILLS. eusdseninda 
CUSTOMERS Dare _ —- 
— erste SOLD To: YOUR ORDER NO 
via os ——— - a 
CHARGE To: PRT. CraRses ————___| CONTRACT NO 
ron VIA 
NAME 
CAR NO. 
FREIGHT 
Lu wall FOB 
ee ee SHIPPED TO 
eee ee, eee QUANTITY DESCRIPTION Price unr AMOUNT 
Fig. 9—Three Copies of This Order Form Are Usually Required 


delivered orders, by means of which a satisfac- 

tory check is maintained over shipments. The 

office copy is then priced, extended, checked as 

to prices and extensions, and used as a medium 

from which to make out the customers’ invoice. 
Sales Invoices 


All sales invoices (Fig. 10) should be made 
up in three copies: 

1—Sales invoice, to be sent to customer. 

2—Office copy, or permanent record, for the 
purpose of charging the customer, and deter- 
mining the value of sales at selling price. 

3—Office copy, permanent record, for the 
purpose of determining cost of sales and credit- 
ing merchandise inventories. 


The first and second copies are made out com- 
pletely, showing sales prices, extensions and 
totals. The third copy, by means of a short 
carbon arrangement, shows all the information 
except prices and extensions. ‘This copy is used 
for ascertaining the cost of sales. The items 


Invoice aAccounrs 
ne PuRCHASER 
OR 


Pig. 


showing thereon are priced at the cost of the 
goods as shown by the stores record (explained 
and illustrated in the preceding article) and 
extensions are made at these prices. 

Most retail lumber dealers will find it con- 
venient to use an Egry Register (or a register 
of some other make) for the purpose of dupli- 
cating and triplicating their sales orders. All 
standard makes usually provide three, and, 
where required, four copies of each order. 
Where a register of this kind is in use, and the 
necessity does not exist for a typewritten copy 
of the sales invoice, the copies of the order 
itself may be used as invoices. 

In this case, four copies of the order are re- 
quired: 

1—Sales invoice to be sent to the customer. 

2—Office copy or permanent record, at sell- 
ing prices. 

3—Office copy, or permanent record, at cost 
prices, 




















4—Delivery copy, to 
be left with the cus- 
tomer. 

If this procedure is followed, it will be found 
necessary to file one copy of the order (prefer- 
ably the original) by customer’s name, after the 
first two copies have been extended at the sales 
price. The second copy is then filed in numerical 
order for entry in the sales analysis. The third 
copy is extended at the cost price, and is used 
for determining cost of sales. 

At the end of the month, the copies filed by 
customer’s name are taken from the file and 
compared with the customer’s ledger. <A state- 
ment is then listed on the adding machine or 
by hand which, being attached to all the copies 
for the particular customer, serves all the pur- 
poses of sales invoices and monthly statement. 


Sales Analysis 


In either case, whether typewritten copies of 
sales invoices are made, or the order itself ful- 


FicuRe lt 


SALES ANALYSIS 


Fig. 10—The Sales Invoice 














tended at the selling price may be used as the 
posting medium. 


At the end of the month, the total of the 
*“Accounts Receivable Dr.’’ column is posted 
to the charge, or debit, of the ‘‘ Accounts Re- 
ceivable’’ account in the general ledger. 


Under the general heading ‘‘ Analysis,’’ the 
sales are variously distributed to their proper 
columns. The headings of each triple column, 
showing ‘‘Quantity,’’ ‘‘Sales Value’’ and 
‘*Cost Value,’’ have been left blank, thereby 
making it possible for each individual dealer to 
use his own discretion in choosing a range of 
sales classifications. A list of such classifica- 
tions will be made up by the dealer and num- 
bered, as illustrated by the following items, it 
being necessary then only to number the vari- 
ous triple columns in the sales analysis to cor- 





11—The First Master Sheet of the Sales Analysis 


fils all requirements, the first copy is, as pre- 
viously stated, sent to the customer, while the 
office copy, or permanent record at the selling 
price, is used by the bookkeeper for entry in 
the sales analysis (Figs. 11, 11A and 11B). 


In this record, all sales invoices of whatever 
kind, both cash and credit, are to be separately 
entered at their face value. 


The total amount of the charge against the 
customer, as shown by each invoice, as well as 
the daily totals of cash sales, if any, are entered 
in the columns headed ‘‘ Accounts Receivable 
Dr.’’ The date, invoice number and name of 
customer are shown in the columns provided. 


Each item entered in the ‘‘ Accounts Receiv- 
able Dr.’’? column requires to be. individually 
posted to the account of the particular customer 
in the cusotmers’ ledger. These postings may 
be made directly from the sales analysis, or 
the permanent office copy of the invoice ex- 


FIGURE WA 


NAME or FiRM 


respond with the list, in order to designate any 
and all sales classifications: 


1—Common dimensions. 
2—Common 1-inch boards, 
38—No. 2 sheathing 1x4-inch, 
4—““B”’ ceiling 14x4-inch. 
5—“B” partition %x4-inch. 
6—“B” flooring 1x4-inch, 
7—“B&better”’ drop siding 1x6-inch. 
8—No. 1 common drop siding 1x6-inch. 
9—Clear redwood beveled siding %4x5-inch. 
10—No. 1 southern pine shiplap 1x10-inch, 
11—No. 2 southern pine shiplap 1x10-inch. 
12—Southern pine clear finish. 
13—Cypress finish. 
14—Shingles, 
15—Lath. 
16—Moldings and trim. 
17—Sash and doors. 
18—Brick. 
19—Cement. 
20—Lime. 
21—Sand and gravel. 
22—Paint. 
23—Coal. 
24—Hardware. 


The two master sheets of the sales analysis, 


DESCRIPTION 





Fig. 11A—The Second Master Sheet of the Sales Analysis 
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represented by Figs. 11 and 114A, provide eight 
columns for specific sales classifications, together 
with a miscellaneous column intended for the 
purpose of entering such items of sales for 
whieh it is not deemed advisable to use a spe- 
cial column, 

The slip sheet, represented by Fig. 11B, pro- 
vides an additional eight columns (four on each 
side of the sheet). As many slip sheets as are 
necessary may be used; as, for instance, if as 
wide a classification is required as that illus- 


€ 


dise is returned, which may be applied in pay- 
ment of purchases, or cashed upon presentation 
to the cashier. 

In the handling of these memoranda, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that they are entered in 
two values, as in the case of sales. In fact, they 
are handled in the same manner as sales. 

A separate sales analysis sheet or sheets 
should be set aside at the beginning of the 
month for this purpose, and headed ‘‘Credit 
Memoranda’’ which should not be used for en- 


? 
qure “ 





Fig. 11B—The Slip Sheet Which Goes Between the Two Master Sheets of the Sales Analysis. 
As Many Slip Sheets as Are Required May Be Used 


trated above, two slip sheets would be inserted 
between each two master sheets. This makes 
the entire form exceptionally flexible for its 
purpose. 

As will be noted, the entries to the ‘‘anal- 
ysis’’ section of this record are to be made in 
two values; namely, sales value and cost value. 
Therefore each invoice, extended at cost prices, 
is entered in the various columns headed ‘‘ Cost 
Value,’’ opposite the entry of the same num- 
bered invoice in the columns headed ‘‘Sales 
Value.’’ By this arrangement, both the value 
of the sales at the selling price, and the value 
of the sales at the cost price, are ascertained 
for each separate classification. The difference 
between these two values is, of course, the 
gross profit. 

At the end of the month the totals of the 
various columns headed ‘‘Sales Value’’ are 
posted to the credit of their respective ‘‘Sales’’ 
accounts in the general ledger. Likewise, at the 
end of the month the totals of the various col- 
umns headed ‘‘Cost Value’’ are posted to the 
charge or debit of their respective ‘‘cost of 
sales’’ accounts in the general ledger. 

These cost value totals, however, require to 
be posted a second time. This is for the reason 
that there must be both a debit and a credit 
entry for cost of sales as well as for sales. 

It will be seen that the sales, at selling prices, 
are debited to ‘‘ Accounts Receivable’’ and cred- 
ited to ‘‘sales’’ accounts, in total at the end of 
the month. By the same principle, the sales, at 
the cost price, must have a corresponding credit 
to offset the debit ot the various ‘‘cost of sales’’ 
accounts. This is taken care of by posting the 
totals of the ‘‘ Cost Value’’ columns to the debit 
of the various ‘‘inventory’’ accounts. 

Therefore, at the end of the month, each of 
the totals showing in the various ‘‘ cost value’’ 
columns will be separately posted to the debit 
of their respective ‘‘cost of sales’’ accounts, 
and to the credit of the various ‘‘inventory’’ 
accounts. 


Posting to Customer’s Ledger 


The sales invoices, extended at the selling 
price, may be used as the medium from which 
to post to individual customer’s ledger ac- 
counts. In this case the bookkeeper posts to 
each customer’s account directly from the in- 
voice file. It is especially desirable, if not 
absolutely essential, that this method be fol- 
lowed when bookkeeping machines are used. 
On the other hand, if and as postings to the cus- 
tomers’ ledger are made by hand, it may be 
deemed preferable to use the sales analysis as 
the posting medium, 

It should be borne in mind that a trial bal- 
ance of the customers’ ledger should be drawn 
off each month, in order that it may be seen 
that the aggregate total of all debit balances of 
the customers’ ledger equal the debit balance 
found in the ‘‘ Accounts Receivable’’ account 
in the general ledger. If these are not in agree- 
ment, the error or errors should be found and 
adjusted : immediately. 


Credit Memoranda 


It is general practice to render a credit memo- 
randum (Fig. 12) to customers when merchan- 


tering sales invoices, The entry of credit memo- 
randa on these sheets should be made in the 
same manner as that described for sales in- 
voices, bearing in mind that distribution at 
both selling and cost prices should be made to 
the various columns. 

This necessitates making out three copies of 
each credit memorandum, as follows: 


1—Customer’s copy. 
2—Office copy, extended at selling prices. 
3—Office copy, extended at cost prices. 


of a tendency on the part of lumbermen to do 
more estimating, for there seems to be no other 
way to be sure of returns from advertising that 
offers plans and service to persons who contem- 
plate building. 

Anyhow, the lumberman of the future must 
know more and more about the building game 
from the basement to the chimney top. There 
are two ways to get this information; one is by 
actual experience in building, and the other is 
thru study of books on the subject. 

A very simple, brief and understandable book 
that lumbermen will find handy and useful is 
‘‘Estimating Building Costs,’’ by William 
Arthur, published by the U. P. C. Book Co. at 
$1.50, and supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at the publisher’s price. The second edi- 
tion is now ready. 


Ssaataaaaaaaaaaani 


TO BOOST DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


CANADIAN, TEX., Feb. 27.—The recent an- 
nual convention of the officers, directors and 
managers of the White House Lumber Co. held 
in the company’s general offices here, was 
marked by the optimism of those present. A 
very enjoyable meal preceded the consideration 
of serious business matters. The first address 
was made by H. E. Hoover, president of the 
company. He outlined something of the history 
and struggles of the earlier days in northwest- 
ern Texas and particularly commented upon the 
opening of the first yard of the company on 
Nov. 17, 1898, by B. F. Tepe, out of which has 
grown the present White House Lumber Co., 
which is the largest institution in the thirty-first 
judicial district of 
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CREDIT MEMORANDUM 


WE HAVE TODAY CREDITED YOUR ACCOUNT AS FOLLOWS: 


Texas and is owned, 
operated and financed 
entirely by local men. 
Another address was 
delivered by D. J. 
Young, president of the 
First National Bank 
and a director of the 
lumber company. An- 
other pioneer of this 
section who was present 
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QUANTITY REASON FOR CREDIT 


Paice AMouNT 


and who delivered a 











talk was J. 8S. Hood, 
mayor of Canadian and 
vice president of the 
White House Lumber 
Co. 

Those in attendance 
participated in the gen- 
‘ eral discussions of busi- 
ness conditions and 
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prospects. Plans were 








HAPNER METHODS 


laid to encourage the 











Fig. 12—The Form on Which Credits Are Made Out 


Allowances to customers, to cover overcharges 
or for any other reason, are also made out on 
credit memoranda. These are handled in the 
same manner as returns, except that there is no 
cost value. 


Posting Credit Memoranda 


At the end of the month, the total of .the 
‘“Accounts Receivable’’ column of the sales 
analysis sheets used for the entry of credit 
memoranda, is posted to the credit of the ‘‘ Ac- 
counts Receivable’? account in the general 
ledger, while the totals of the ‘‘Sales Value’’ 
columns are posted to the debit of the particu- 
lar ‘‘sales’’ accounts to which they apply. The 
totals of the ‘‘Cost Value’’ columns are posted 
to the credit of such ‘‘ cost of sales’’ accounts as 
they affect, and to the debit of the ‘‘inventory’’ 
accounts. 

It is to be understood also that these credit 
memoranda, extended at selling prices, are to be 
posted to the credit of individual customers’ 
accounts in the customers’ ledger. The files 
of credit memoranda may be used for this pur- 
pose, or postings may be made direct from the 
sales analysis sheets used for entry of credit 
memoranda. 


MANUAL OF ESTIMATING 


Even the lumberman who never makes an esti- 
mate on a building job ought to know some- 
thing about estimating ; but there is evidence 








breeding of improved 
dairy stock, registered 
hogs and _ thorobred 
poultry and for getting away from the one crop 
system. The following slogan was adopted for 
the company for 1922: 

‘More hens to pay the store accounts, more 
hogs for meat at home and for market, more 
milk and butter for the family table, and more 
cream cans and larger cream checks, so that 
every day’s income on the farm will more than 
equal that day’s expense.’’ 

B. F. Tepe, general manager, outlined at 
some length business prospects and conditions 
and dwelt particularly upon an extensive and 
vigorous ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign which 
will be launched at once for the encouragement 
of home building. Incidentally, plans are being 
perfected so that those who need assistance in 
planning and financing the building of their 
homes may obtain this assistance thru the White 
House Lumber Co. 

The session lasted until after midnight but 
before adjournment arrangements were made 
for an outing next summer at the Country Club 
Lakes. Beside those already mentioned, the fol- 
lowing were present and took part in the delib- 
erations and discussions: George L. Coleman, 
secretary-treasurer; Charles W. Callaway, Per- 
ryton; P. V. Bryant, Canadian; D. C. Dyer, 
Canadian; E, D. Jones, Canadian; R. E. Simp- 
son, Canadian; W. E. Callaway, Spearman; H. 
V. Simpson, Booker; R. N. Coleman, Follett; 
J. H. McBride, Higgins; J. W. Voyles, Miami; 
W. M. Craven, Pampa; George M. Moss, White 
Deer, and R. W. Lane, Panhandle. 
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LUMBER BUSINESS KEEPS MEN YOUNG 


AGED CANADIAN VISITS OPERATIONS 


New York, Feb. 27.—J. R. Booth, head of 
the J. R. Booth Co., of Ottawa, is Canada’s 
<‘Grand Old Man’’ of the lumber industry. 
Despite his 95 years, Mr. Booth recently re- 
turned from an inspection of his mills and it is 
seldom that he misses a day from his office. 
In commenting on the visit, E. E. Watrous, New 
York representative of the aged Canadian’s 
interests, said: 


Mr. Booth is as spry as a man of half his years. 
On his recent trip he not only inspected the mills 
but acted as his own overseer while many big logs 
were being cut. His mills are the largest in eastern 
Canada and his lumber limits are so vast that they 
would take a stretch eight to ten miles wide from 
New York to California. 
When business is running 
at normal the Booth com- 
pany has about five thou- 
sand men in the woods, 
and the Ottawa mills 
while going full blast are 
capable of turning out 
1,250,000 feet a day. The 
mills will start running 
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April 1, and will continue 
going at high speed until 
a freeze-up comes next 
fall. The mills are well 
supplied and carry logs a 
year ahead. 

Mr. Watrous had been 
with the Booth inter- 
ests fifteen years, when he left the firm to en- 
gage in the distribution of spruce in the east- 
ern territory for other Canadian mills. He later 
became associated with the Surry Lumber Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., but on Jan. 1 he resumed his 
associations with the Booth interests. Mr. 
Watrous said the Booth company would not cut 
a normal supply of lumber this year for the 
reason that it is preserving its limits as 
much as possible on account of the increasing 
value of the stock. In a recent letter to his 
New York office, Mr. Booth said: 

We can always sell as much lumber as we can 
manufacture, so what is the use of worrying about 
Pacific coast competition ? 

John E. Booth, of Burlington, Vt., where the 
company operates a dressing plant, is in gen- 
eral charge of all of the firm’s business on this 
side of the border. Arthur Ahern and George 
J. Kennedy are with the New York office, 7 
East Forty-second Street, as sales agents on 
Long Island and in Manhattan, while the Jersey 
office is in charge of George Hubbard. 

In discussing trade conditions Mr. Watrous 
‘said: 

Business is picking up, and we look forward to 
a very active market this spring. January and 
February produced twice the business of the corre- 
sponding months in 1921. Nine-inch stock of 13- 
foot length is very scarce at our mills, and this is 
true of all upper grades. The lower grades are 


more or less plentiful, and are not picking up to a 
great extent. 


Mr. Watrous will leave next month for New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia with John E. Booth, 
where they will look over stock and conditions 
generally in the provinces. 
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AT DESK ON 99TH BIRTHDAY 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 27.—Without seeking to 
precipitate a controversy, Capt. William H. 
Fleig, of Houston, might well lay claim to be- 
ing the oldest active employee of a lumber com- 
pany in the world. He celebrated his ninety- 
ninth birthday on Feb. 23, 1922, by appear- 
ing at the office of the Kirby Lumber Co. 
bright and early to enter into the activities of 
the day. His work for this day was seriously 
interfered with, however, the other employees 
of the office inststing on interrupting him for 
congratulations. 

_ Capt. Fleig’s ambition now is to be ‘‘on the 
job’? next year when he reaches the century 
mark, And when he reaches the hundred years 





he will have spent approximately twenty-one 
years in his present situation. 

Capt. Fleig was'old in years, and had the 
usual quota of years in other activities, before 
he was given a place on the Kirby staff at the 
time of the company’s organization twenty 
years ago. Seldom are men of that age given 
employment, especially in a young and vigorous 
organization, but he has proved himself worthy 
of the confidence thus reposed in him. Each 
day he takes his place at his desk and disposes 
of the work assigned to him as a member of the 
accounting department force. 

Thoughts of retirement and ease do not fit 
well with him, and so long as he is able, he says, 
he will answer the call of duty. Of recent 
years, as he becomes more feeble as compared 
with his former most vigorous days, it has 
been suggested that he retire with the fruits 
of his labors, but the most he has consented to 
relax was to devote only half a day to the office. 
That half day is busily spent and his co-workers 
marvel at his activity and mentality. 

And ‘‘Capt.’’ is no empty title. Before he 
became associated with the lumber industry, 
Capt. Fleig had become a veteran of two wars. 
In his early youth he chose the sea. In 1848 
he was mate of a vessel cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. While in port at Messina, he and four 
other sailors went ashore and heard of the Gari- 
baldi campaign. Fired with a desire to join 
in this campaign, the party returned to the 
boat to announce their intention of taking part, 
and for several months fought with the great 
Italian patriot in the mountains of Italy. Fol- 
lowing this campaign Capt. Fleig returned to 
the sea and later became captain of his own 
vessel, 

In 1861 he came to Texas from Charleston, 
Ss. C. At the outbreak of the war between the 
States he joined the forces of the Confederacy 
as a member of Company B, Second Texas 
Regiment. This service carried him into sev- 
eral hard-fought battles, including the famous 
battle of Sabine Pass, where Dick Dowling and 


a company of forty men, all Irish, captured a 
large force.of Federal troops. 

Capt. Fleig also felt himself qualified to take 
part in the late unpleasantness and attempted 
to join the American forces in 1917, but was 
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unable to convince the recruiting office that he 
was still a good soldier. 

The captain is a member of the National 
Sunshine Society and always receives a shower 
of post cards from the membership on his birth- 
day. Italian societies also remember him with 
gifts of flowers on his birthdays as expression 
of appreciation of his efforts for Italian na- 
tional liberty. 





Cheered by Good News From Middle West 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Fir men are tak- 
ing notice of the following monumental facts, 
as bearing on the outlook, particularly on busi- 
ness arising in the middle West and the inter- 
mountain region: 

1. Hogs have advanced 50 percent. 

2. Sheep have doubled in price. 

3. The price of cattle is 30 percent higher than 
it was four weeks ago. 

4. Corn is bringing 60 percent more money than 
was the case early in January. 

5. There has been an encouraging advance in 
the value of oats. 

6. An upward movement in wheat. In Seattle 
No. 1 hard wheat has risen from $1.04 in December 
to $1.30 today. 

This is good news all along the line, from 
the viewpoint of the agriculturalist, and for 
the lumberman it is especially significant, since 
it bears on the moot point; namely, the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. The reflex of 
the foregoing shift from bad >to better is every- 
where apparent in lumber circles. As yet it is 
not spelling business in large quantities, but it 
is certainly dispelling the clouds of gloom and 
giving everybody a fine basis for feeling better. 

So the fir men are feeling confident. There is 
no change, to speak of, in price. Here and 
there is a dealer who says there is an undertone 
of strength in uppers, while commons are un- 
changed. If there is to be any shading of 
price it would seem to apply only to the larger 
concerns which would like to move stock piled 
in their yards. All new cutting, it is stated, 
holds up to the recent advance. 

A big item that is beginning to loom in the 
eastern horizon is the reported award of 3,300 
refrigerator cars for the Pacific Fruit Express 
to the Standard Steel Car Co., of Butler, Pa. 
The amount of sills, framing and siding, calling 
for select common and uppers, in this order has 
been figured at 26,000,000 feet. The specifica- 
tions have not yet reached the Coast, but never- 


theless the industry is watching for develop- 
ments within the forthcoming two weeks. 

A bracing influence on the industry generally 
is noted as the effect of the recent visits of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Each visit was largely educational, with 
scarcely any attention to business. A result 
has been a clarifying of the atmosphere. Espe- 
cially there is an improved feeling among manu- 
facturers. The visitors came to the Coast for 
information, and they have generally expressed 
themselves as well satisfied, since they have re- 
ceived what they came for. 

The weekly review of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, from 136 mills, for the 
week ending Feb. 18, shows production of 79,- 
154,189 feet, or 10 percent below normal; or- 
ders, 69,575,525 feet, or 12 percent below pre- 
duction; shipments, 69,783,604 feet, or a small 
fraction in excess of orders. Of all new business 
34 percent was for delivery by water. It 
amounted to 23,585,525 feet, of which 11,413,- 
122 feet will move coastwise and intercoastal; 
and 12,172,403 feet will move export. New 
business for delivery by rail amounted to 1,533 
carloads. Forty-five percent of the week’s lum- 
ber shipments moved by water. This amounted 
to 31,143,604 feet, of which the domestic clear- 
ances accounted for 17,906,263 feet, and over- 
seas clearances to 13,237,341 feet. Rail ship- 
ments amounted to 1,288 cars. Unfilled domes- 
tic cargo orders total 98,703,006 feet; and un- 
filled export orders, 91,480,083 feet. Unfilled 
rail orders total 4,566 carloads. 


A SLEEPING BEAR in winter breathes only 
about four times a minute, which is not more 
than one-tenth as often as he breathes when 
fully awake. 
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Eastern Lumberman Speaks to Forestry 
Students on the Merchandising of Lumber 


New Haven, Conn., March 1.—Speaking on 
the subject ‘‘The Merchandising of Lumber,’’ 
before the school of forestry of Yale University 
last night, Chas. Hill, general manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York, 
gave a very comprehensive yet lucid survey of 
the principal factors entering into the produc- 
tion and distribution of lumber. He first 
pointed out the magnitude of the lumber and 
woodworking industries of the United States, 
which represent an investment of $12,000,000,- 
000 and employ approximately one million men, 
these combined industries ranking first in the 
number of employees and second in the amount 
of invested capital and value of product of ail 
of the nation’s industries. He said that build- 
ing construction in this country calls for 28,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber annually; furniture 
and veneer products, implements and vehicles, 
over 1,500,000,000 feet; boxes and crates, 
4,250,000,000 feet, car construction, 1,250,000,- 
000 feet; railroad ties, 3,750,000,000 feet; pulp 
and fiber industries, 1,000,000,000 feet. Our 
country produces more than one-half of the en- 
tire lumber cut of the world, and uses for do- 
mestic purposes 95 percent of its production. 
In 1850 we produced 8,000,000,000 feet, worth 
$58,000,000, while in 1909, the record year for 
production, we attained an output of 44,500,- 
000,000 feet, worth $1,156,000,000. The per 
capita use of wood sixty years ago was 216 
feet; now it is 448 feet. Mr. Hill proceeded 
as follows in part: 


The principal element to be considered in the 
merchandising of lumber is intense competi- 
tion. This condition is inherent in the indus- 
try, as it also is in agriculture. When the 
farmer takes his product to the market he 
meets with the competition of local products, 
as well as that from distant parts of our coun- 
try and from foreign lands. It is the same 
with lumber. New England pine and spruce 
compete with that from Canada and the North- 
west; northern lumber competes with southern 
and Pacific coast lumber. For rough structural 
purposes, spruce competes with hemlock, 
southern pine, and Oregon fir, and for interior 
finish there is keen competition between white 
and yellow pine, all varieties of hardwoods, 
redwood, fir, mahogany etc. Nor does the close 
proximity of manufacturing operations to mar- 
kets afford such protection from competition 
from more distant operations as one might ex- 
pect. The long-haul freight rates, which are 
lower in proportion than the short-haul rates, 
the difference in the cost of standing timber 
and in manufacturing costs, the higher quality 
of the timber, which usually prevails in the 
newly developed fields, its accessibility to the 
mill, are elements in the final adjustment of 
costs that permit active competition between 
producers in widely separated sections, 

The development of merchandising methods 
and facilities has followed the constantly 
widening spaces between the sources of supply 
and the consuming centers. First, the pro- 
ducer was also the consumer; then he sold in 
the community where he produced. With fur- 
ther developments there came into existence 
the retailer, who became the customer of the 
manufacturer. As the nearby timber lands be- 
came exhausted and the manufacturer moved 
to localities farther distant from the point of 
consumption, he lost touch with the retailer 
and an intermediate factor came into the in- 
dustry; namely, the wholesaler. 


Wholesalers Are of Two Types 


There are two types of wholesalers; first, the 
one who carries a stock on hand at some point 
intermediate between the sawmill and the con- 
suming center. The most prominent examples 
of this type are those dealing in the products 
of the Great Lakes territory. At such points 
as Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, the 
Tonawandas, Albany, Oswego, Ogdensburg, and 
Burlington large distributing yards are estab- 
lished. Here the lumber is dried and graded 
and by the use of planing mills converted to 
the needs of the retailer. The volume of busi- 
ness developed at these points is of large pro- 
portions, some of them distributing in the past 
as much as a billion feet a year. With the de- 
pletion of the forests that supply them, how- 
ever, these distributing centers are diminish- 





ing in importance and their complete disap- 
pearance is now a matter of a few years. 

A situation somewhat analogous to this 
exists on the Pacific coast, where the products 
of the Oregon and Washington mills are 
shipped to southern California for storage and 
conversion into sizes and grades suited to the 
retail trade at interior points. 

Efforts of a similar nature on the Atlantic 
coast have not been profitable. At various 
times manufacturers in the south Atlantic 
States have established distributing yards at 
New York and vicinity for the purpose-of bet- 
ter serving the trade in the adjacent territory, 
but the rehandling charges, depreciation, over- 
head, and local freight charges to interior 
points have been too heavy for competition 
with direct shipments from the mills which 
have not assumed these extra charges and 
which enjoy the advantage of thru freight 
rates. In times of extreme competition the re- 
tailer has been unable to pay the extra cost 
for the more prompt service rendered by these 
yards and the manufacturer could not absorb 
it. Therefore, the manufacturer had the choice 
of going into the retail business in order to 
secure a sufficient price to warrant the addi- 
tional charges, or of retiring from the field, 
and he invariably chose the latter course. The 
recent experiments of Pacific coast manufac- 
turers in establishing distributing yards on the 
Atlantic coast are now being watched with 
interest. 

The second type of wholesaler is one who 
has an office only, carrying no stock, but being 
thoroly informed as to available sources of 
supply. He serves the retailer by his ability 
to locate quickly a supply and the manufac- 
turer by furnishing him a ready market. He 
is also an important factor in relieving the 
financial burden of both the manufacturer and 
the retailer. 


Codperation in Marketing 


Another more recent development is a co- 
operative movement among the manufacturers. 
Several of them join in the marketing of their 
product directly to the retailers, rather than 
thru the wholesalers, the objects being to 
establish a more direct contact with the re- 
tailer and thus secure a more dependable 
source of demand; to eliminate misunderstand- 
ing, which is likely to arise in the employ- 
ment of a third party; to give authentic assur- 
ance to the buyer of the quality of his pur- 
chases; to reduce the speculative feature of the 
business to its lowest terms, which is most im- 
portant from the standpoint of both retailer 
and manufacturer. 

The retailer has for his customers the gen- 
eral public, the building contractors, and the 
industrial trade. 

These are the general divisions of the mer- 
chandising system, but the dividing lines are 
not clear-cut. For instance, many manufac- 
turers sell direct to the retailer without the 
service of the wholesaler, and some go even 
further and establish a series of retail yards, 
called line yards, at different points. There 
are some wholesalers who are also interested 
in producing and others have investments in 
retail yards; and there are retailers who are 
also building contractors. 


Important Collateral Agencies 


There are collateral agencies of great im- 
portance to the industry; namely, the trade 
associations, similar to those in other trades. 
Their functions are educational. The manufac- 
turers’ association render the industry a very 
important help in the standardization of sizes 
and the codification of grading rules, as well 
as inspection service. The scope of work of 
these associations and the variety of subjects 
considered are constantly broadening. They 
have become an integral part of the industry 
and are depended upon to represent it in every 
important question affecting it. 

The trade newspapers are another important 
agency in the merchandising of lumber. There 
are many of them in the various sections of 
the country and they rank well with similar 
papers in other trades. They are not only ad- 
vertising mediums, but are educators on every 
important phase of the business. 


Two Classes of Buyers 


Buyers may be divided into two classes; 
namely, the “price buyer” and the “service 
buyer.” The former seems to be interested 


only in the price and if that is sufficiently at- 
tractive his patronage is easily won. He is 
under obligation to no one and he is loyal to 
no one. He reasons that with low prices he 
can meet competition and that comprises the 
whole of his buying policy. On the other 
hand, the “service buyer” discriminates as to 
the service he will obtain, both as to the qual- 
ity of his purchases and the care and prompt- 
ness exercised in filling his orders. His phi- 
losophy is that if he has goods of standard 
quality and manufacture, he can meet competi- 
tion even tho his competitor makes a lower 
price. He becomes a loyal patron of the one 
who renders him good service. Both types have 
to be dealt with and it requires considerable 
skill on the part of the salesman to deal with 
each successfully. 


The methods employed in selling are very 
simple and yet require technical knowledge of 
the goods to an unusual degree, and personal 
qualities of a high character on the part of the 
salesman. Lumber can not be sold by samples, 
and no lumber sgalesman carries a sample trunk. 
It is fundamental that he possess a personal 
knowledge of the article he is selling, as well 
as of the methods of manufacture and the 
limitations that are imposed on manufacture, 
and also of the uses to which the article can 
be put. His success then depends upon his 
ability to describe accurately the grade, and 
upon those personal qualities which are neces- 
sary to hold the attention of the buyer and 
persuade him to accept suggestions. 

In the negotiations the advantage usually 
lies with the buyer. The importance of good 
judgment in buying is so well recognized by 
the merchant that either the head of the busi- 
ness or some one of experience and good judg- 
ment acts in the capacity of buyer. On the 
other hand, the salesman is not well versed in 
all the details which make up the final judg- 
ment of a successful business man. He re- 
ceives his instructions from someone higher in 
authority and carries them out to the best of 
his ability in the unequal contest with the 
buyers of broader experience and more ac- 
curate judgment. Another advantage is pos- 
sessed by the buyer in the fact that his busi- 
ness is solicited so persistently that he is 
usually in position to auction his orders to 
the best bidders. At times there may be 2 
scarcity of lumber, but there is seldom a 
scarcity of lumber salesmen. In many locali- 
ties the retailer’s patronage is solicited by 
from five to twenty salesmen every day, so 
that his problem lies not in his inability to 
locate supplies, but rather in his lack of time 
to consider the offerings made by so many 
salesmen, There are probably enough whole- 
sale lumber salesmen to sell five times the 
amount annually produced, which would ap- 
pear to impose an unnecessary burden of ex- 
pense on the industry. 


Evolution of the Modern Retailer 


The transformation in the merchandising 
methods of the retailer is a tribute to his fore- 
sight and progressive spirit. In the earlier 
days the retailer seemed to place but little 
emphasis on the importance of merchandising. 
In many cases there was no pretense of keep- 
ing the stock in an orderly condition to attract 
favorable comment of the customer. The 
whole thought seemed to be to buy cheaply and 
sell cheaply and keep expenses down to a mini- 
mum. He felt that the business could not 
stand the expense of orderliness and cleanli- 
ness, and therefore slipshod and slovenly con- 
ditions predominated. But all that has changed 
and probably this is due in a large measure to 
the influence of the retailers’ associations. The 
modern retail lumber yard gives evidence of 
careful thought and planning for the care and 
protection of the merchandise, for the most 
economical use of space, and for the most at- 
tractive display. Advertising methods have 
undergone a great change. Lumber as such 
does not possess advertising qualities, but 
houses, garages, barns, and silos afford great 
possibilities in that direction. Consequently 
the retailer now features plans and finished 
buildings and puts his goods before the public 
in a concrete form, enabling them to visualize 
the finished article, thus attracting attention 
and stimulating interest. ; 

The retail lumber merchant is generally re- 
garded as a man of better than the average 
standing in the community in which he lives. 
He is usually prominent in civic, financial, re- 
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ligious and social affairs and is recognized as 
a man of responsibility. The evidences of his 
indebtedness in various forms are sought after 
by the banks, who recognize the worth of the 
security. 

Summary and Conclusions 


To summarize: We are dealing with a na- 
tural product of universal need. It is produced 
in nearly every State in the Union and under a 
wide variety of conditions. It requires large 
investments of capital to finance it and the 
employment of many men of unusual ability 
and experience to develop and manage it. 
Lumber is a heavy, bulky commodity, expensive 
to transport and low in price. The cost of 
transportation is an important item and the 
distances between points of production and 
consumption are constantly increasing. Sub- 
stitutes are filling the places that formerly re- 
quired lumber, but new developments make 
new demands. 

It would take a genius to forecast the ulti- 
mate effect of these vast changes upon the 
industry. Our standing timber of the highest 
quality has been consumed and the percentage 
of low grade logs entering into manufacture is 


increasing. It is evident that the days of low 
price lumber are over. As the population of 
our country increases it is altogether probable 
that the demand for lumber will increase, pro- 
vided that lumber does not become too costly. 
We are likely to see a falling price in other 
commodities and a rising price in ours. 


This rising price will not mean a larger 
profit for the manufacturers or for the retail 
dealers. The increase will be taken up in the 
additional costs borne by the manufacturers, 
by transportation charges, taxes, and Govern- 
ment regulations. The retailer’s costs will rise 
because of the larger investment required in 
carrying heavier stocks, which will become 
necessary by the greater time required for 


transportation. Every economy must be in- 
troduced and every unnecessary expense 
eliminated. Manufacturers will be obliged to 


refine their product to the highest possible de- 
gree in order to secure the greatest income and 
to lessen transportation expenses. Freight 
rates must be reduced. Merchandising meth- 
ods must be closely examined. 

Competition is an inherent condition of the 
industry that can not be eliminated and ought 
not to be even if it were possible. But there 


are duplications of effort and extravagances 
that ought to be discarded and the respon- 
sibility must be assumed by the manufacturer. 
For instance, it is not necessary for three or 
four middlemen to secure a profit on one ship- 
ment as it passes from the mill to the retailer, 
as frequently occurs, and the system which 
permits several salesmen carrying identical 
stock lists from the same mills to call on the 
same customer on the same day creates an 
artificial market which is detrimental to the 
manufacturer. 


Cost accounting is desirable but cost reduc- 
tion is imperative. Credit information is neces- 
sary, but discrimination in extending credit re- 
quires courage. Reasonable insurance is the 
dictate of common sense, but “safety-first” 
may be applied to so many ordinary risks as 
to make the cost burdensome. 

Unless some discretion and control is exer- 
cised over these matters the industry is likely 
to suffer because of resulting high costs which 
will allow substitutes to take our markets, 
and all of the advertising, propaganda, per- 
suasive salesmanship and other devices now 
known or possible of invention will not suffice 
to regain them for us. 





WINNER OF ALL-SHINGLE HOME CONTEST 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
house which won the first prize in the national 
contest for the best designed all-shingle home, 
conducted by the Rite-Grade Shingle Associa- 
tion. Twelve prizes, aggregating $1,000, were 
offered. The number of entries shows the high 
regard in which shingles are held not only for 
roof construction but for entire houses. Entries 
were received from thirty-six different States, 


ciation, said: ‘‘This house is possessed of the 
unusual combination of a well studied and com- 
pact plan, an excellent profile and carefully 
studied detail; and being most essentially an 
all-shingle house. The courtyard feature is 
happily incorporated and the whole house fits 
its site admirably. It typifies the most cred- 
itable efforts in house designs being effected at 
the present time. The spacing and detail of the 

















74 percent being from men and 26 percent from 


women. The entrants in the contest were lim- 
ited to houses of not less than five nor more 
than eight rooms, both exterior walls and roof 
to be covered with shingles. 

This contest brought out a great many points 
favoring all-shingle construction and also some 
valuable information as to the reasons which 
influenced home builders in the selection of ma- 
terial. In each case the contestants were asked 
to give their reasons for preferring an all-shin- 
gle house. In the replies, 74 percent mentioned 
‘‘beauty of appearance;’’ 49 percent, ‘‘dura- 
bility ;’’ 40 percent, ‘‘insulation;’’ 35 percent, 
‘feconomy’’ of paint or stain; 34 percent, 
“‘low cost of upkeep;’’ 30 percent, ‘‘low first 
cost,’’ and 20 percent, ‘‘ adaptability. ’’ 

The names of the prize winners in this con- 
test and those receiving honorable mention were 
printed on page 39 of the Feb. 11 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The first prize was 
awarded to H. A. Magoon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Regarding this house, Donald H. Clark, secre- 
tary-manager of the Rite-Grade Shingle Asso- 














windows and entrance ways reveal the work of 
an excellent designer.’’ 

Mr. Magoon said in his statement accom- 
panying the plans: ‘‘I prefer an all-shingle 
house because of the varied play of light and 
shade which the slight variation of the shingles 
imparts to side-walls and roof.’’ 

Views and plans of the twelve prize winning 
houses and the four receiving honorable men- 
tion are being reproduced with descriptive com- 
ment in a book, ‘‘ The Rite-Grade Book of Prize 
All-Shingle Homes,’’ which will be off the press 
in a few days and will be distributed without 
charge by the Rite-Grade Shingle Association 
and dealers handling shingles manufactured by 
any member of the association. 


TO SELL OUTPUT OF SOUTHERN BAND MILLS 


New Or.eEANs, La., Feb. 27.—The Home 
Lumber Co., 520 Carondelet Building, announces 
that it has been given the exclusive sales of the 
band mill output of the L. G. Smith Lumber 
Co., at Bengen, La., and the Lake Cypress Co., 
at Houltonville, La. The L. G. Smith plant pro- 
duces oak, gum, ash, magnolia and poplar. The 
Lake Cypress Co. manufactures cypress lum- 
ber, lath and shingles. 

The Home Lumber Co. serves both the re- 
tailer and industrials. With a supply of hard- 
woods and cypress from its own mills always 
available and with connections established for 
both longleaf and shortleaf pine, this company 
is in a position to handle an order of any char- 
acter or quantity. J. R. Pratt, its founder and 
president, is one of the pioneer sawmill men of 
the South. The company’s secretary-tréasurer 
and general sales manager is W. W. Bradley, 
an able lumberman and a popular salesman. 
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(Left) Snapshot of the party of Northwestern lumbermen and their ladies on arrival at the railroad station at Spokane, Wash., Feb. 20. 


(Right) A glimpse of the interior of the observation car of the special train 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Excursionists Reach 
Puget Sound and Begin Their Southward Journey 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 25.—The visit here 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
last week left a most pleasant impression. Har- 
rison Hatton, the secretary, and his assistant, 
Edward Barr, of St. Paul, made many new 
friends who retain a memory of two genial, 
forceful men, geared to a high pitch of effi- 
ciency in their work. 

Mr. Hatton was authority for the statement 
that the twenty-eight hundred members of the 
association normally do a business of $600,000,- 
000, figures that almost stagger the imagina- 
tion, but that last year their business amounted 
to only $300,000,000 and that the members of 
the association were carrying accounts of $85,- 
000,000. Yet despite what might seem cause for 
pessimism, the membership of the party breathed 
and radiated optimism while here—whatever 
they may do among themselves. 

Said one prominent manufacturer to another 
after the party had pulled out in their special 
train last Monday night, ‘‘Why, I believe we 
have been getting some wrong reports about 
that middlewest territory. I don’t believe that 
it is quite so bad as it has been painted.’’ 
Mr. Hatton did not fail to point out to his 
people the optimistic utterances of some of 


the speakers, with the admonition to cherish 
them and carry them home. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Schultz, of Bertha, Minn., 
newlyweds, were the objects of much attention 
and interest. Arriving late at the banquet, 
they had to cross the hall to their table to the 
accompaniment of ‘‘Here Comes the Bride’’ 
lustily sung by a dozen local lumbermen, headed 
by Huntington Taylor and Don Davenport, who 
had gathered about the piano and promptly 
swung from the rollicking strains of an old 
college favorite to the tell tale tune which told 
the identity of the newcomers and brought them 
hearty applause. 


First Lap of Journey Ended 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, with 
their departure from western Washington today, 
have brought to an end the first lap of their 
journey to the west Coast. They have entered 
a region in which for years they have been rated 
as among the best customers of the manufac- 
turers of fir; and while, in somewhat interesting 
contrast to their confreres in the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, they are quite 
familiar with manufacturing problems, yet they 
have found many things that are new to them, 





and undoubtedly will be of substantial value in 
the more intimate relations that will become a 
marked feature of the immediate future. As the 
visitors proceed thru Oregon, and enter into 
the great swing toward the southern limits of 
the conifers, they will realize more and more 
the value of the educational process thru which 
they are passing. Such was the comment freely 
made by these alert business men as they voiced 
their adieu to the west Coast lumbermen who 
had made their stay on Puget Sound a con- 
tinued round of pleasurable instruction. They 
are saying, also, that this idea of trade ex- 
cursions ought to be a give-and-take affair; 
and that Coast manufacturers would find it 
well worth their while to form a similar ex- 
cursion, to journey into the consuming fields, 
and present themselves there as receptive stu- 
dents of the needs of the trade in the realm 
of the American retailer. 
Given Great Reception at Snoqualmie Falls 
Tuesday, Feb. 21, was a great day at Sno- 
qualmie Falls, as at 9:30 o’clock in the morning 
the canary-yellow train of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, bearing the excursionists, 
drew up among the canary-yellow buildings of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. It was snow- 
ing, quite naturally for a winter that has been 





Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Party and Hosts, 
itors Monday, Feb. 20, on the Occasion of the Party’s Stop in Spokane. 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at the Dinner-dance Given the Vis- 
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GROUP OF NORTHWESTERNERS AT CAMP A, SNOQUALMIE FALLS LUMBER CO.—Count six 


and seven from the left of this picture, and find the bride and groom of the party, 
They surprised their friends by marrying in Minneapolis 


Mrs. A. W. Schultz, of Bertha, Minn. 


Feb. 17, but were remembered by showers of rice when they boarded the train next day. 
“We married to take the trip to the Coast,’’ she explains 


Schultz was Miss Margaret Nelson. 


—which anyone will grant is excuse enough for getting married. 
W. F. Schultz Co., of Bertha. Other figures in the front row of the picture are: 


Mr. and 
Mrs. 


Mr. Schultz is a member of the 
On the extreme 


left Carleton McCarthy, Pyramid Lumber Co., Dubuque, lowa; then Mrs. J. A. Wedum and Mr. 


Wedum, Alexandria Hardware & Lumber Co., Alexandria, Minn. 
foreground are Mr. and Mrs. William King, and Paul King, Watertown, Wis. 


The three figures in the center 
On the extreme 


right is Secretary Harrison Hatton, of Minneapolis. 


exceptional in all its aspects; yet the harmony 
of the color-scheme was an earnest of the de- 
lightful hospitality for which the Snoqualmie 
people have long been noted. A reception com- 
mittee was there, with manufacturers repre- 
sented by notables like Ed R. Hogg and Ralph 
A. Clark, respectively president and secretary 
of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club; and the 
wholesalers were represented by such men as 
Will A. Foster, Harry Krebs, Fred Parks, J. F. 
Sharp and G. E. Karlem. They found that 
George S. Long, known far and wide as the 








MANUFACTURER AND TRAFFIC MAN CON- 
FER—At the extreme left is the well known 
figure of George S. Long, general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who gave his 
Personal attention to the members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association dur- 
ing their visit to the plant of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co. Wearing the derby hat is 
Charles L. Kennedy, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., had gone up the line to extend his weleome 
to the approaching guests, and was further sup- 
ported in that regard by F. R. Titeomb, gen- 
eral manager of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co.; 8. P. Johns, jr., district sales manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and Gordon 
H. Macdonald, district representative with head- 
quarters in Seattle. There were also present C. 


H. Ingram, assistant manager of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co.; Cutler Lewis, superintendent 
of woods, who has carried high tension electrical 
equipment into logging operations; and Jack 
Behie, noted locally as woods foreman at Camp 
A. Furthermore, the importance of the event 
had been correctly gaged by Milwaukee high 
officials, there being on the train M. Nicholson, 
general manager; J. R. Veitch, assistant traffic 
manager; R. F. Weeks, division freight agent, 
Seattle; E. A. Lalk, division freight agent, 
Tacoma; C. L. Kennedy, assistant general 
freight agent, Minneapolis; and L. M. Jones, 
general agent of the passenger department, St. 
Paul, in charge of the party. 

Much Interested in Manufacturing Processes 


It goes without saying that Secretary Harri- 
son Hatton was quite busy as the excursion- 
ists detrained, and made ready for an inspec- 
tion of the splendid plant of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co. In Mill 1, which is a fir 
operation, they saw an equipment with a capac- 
ity of 300,000 feet in eight hours; in Mill 2, 
which cuts cedar and hemlock, a capacity of 
200,000 feet in eight hours; and in the shingle 


mill, with sixteen upright machines, a plant 
turning out 500,000 shingles in eight hours, 
featuring the well known 5/2s stenciled as 
‘*Snoqualmie Clears.’’ They took a look at 
the great head-rigs, the 42-foot trimmers, the 
7-foot Mershon band resaws, the sorting table, 
the stackers, the dry kilns, the unstackers, the 
planing mill, dry shed, and yard, with perhaps 
70,000,000 feet of lumber piled in it. They 
saw the slough, or log pond, with a capacity of 
millions of feet. There was so much to see 
in this vast plant, where every machine is elec- 
trically driven, that some of the visitors had 
obtained only the most cursory view by the 
time the passenger train pulled up to take the 











THE GENERAL MANAGER AND TWO OF 
HIS GUESTS—Left to right: F. R. Titcomb, 
general manager Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co.; Will A. Cavin, “Cavin Chain Lumber 
Yards,” Sturgis, Mich. (Mr. Cavin was “the 
only man from Michigan’’); O. T. Barry, 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. General Manager Titcomb has just ex- 
plained that the giant logging locomotive Is a 
Baldwin rod engine, eight drivers, and that it 
weighs 104 tons. 


excursionists aboard for ‘‘dinner’’ at Camp A, 
and then a trip into the woods. 


Develop Good Appetite for Loggers’ 


If there was any hazard about taking a pas- 
senger train over a logging railroad, it did not 
appear. They say of the Snoqualmie Falls log- 
ging railroad that it is built like a transcon- 
tinental line; that it has been in operation for 
years, and that there has never been the slight- 
est mishap in connection with it; that not even 
a ear has gone off the track. Anyhow, the big 
train of Milwaukee sleepers entered the log- 
ging road at Maple Falls, and the train of two 
passenger coaches went up the line from Sno- 


Fare 
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Millions of feet of logs in the slough of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 
island encircied by the slough 











Elk frequently visit the 
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qualmie—and it was all just like any other rail- 
road. 

They were hungry enough, those Northwest- 
erners, when they reached Camp A, and they did 
ample justice to the loggers’ fare. 

Off for the Camps on Logging Train 


Soon after they emerged from the meal they 
were granted the sight of a logging train of 
more than twenty cars, loaded with great fir 
and cedar specimens forty feet long, some of 
them eight feet thru, coming down from the 
logging operations. The train swung easily 
along the grades, described a vast horseshoe 
curve below the excursionists, and finally was 
lost to view. The passing of this train cleared 
the track for the excursionists, and in a few 
moments they were headed up the slopes for 
the tall timber. There were ‘‘ observation cars,’’ 
mulligan wagons, rough structures from which 
those who desired could secure an excellent 
view—and they were crowded. 

‘¢This is work for a super-man,’’ said one 
of them, as he gained an impression of the en- 
gineering difficulties of building a railroad in- 
to the timber. ‘‘Yes,’’ said another, ‘‘aboui 
60 percent of the cost of lumber is taken up by 
the expense of getting into the woods.’’ 


See Fallers Bring Down Stately Firs 


As the train went forward, the visitors be- 
gan to see what the trees were like, for the 
ars were close up now. Someone said: ‘‘ Keep 
your eye to the right. They are felling a tree 
over there.’’ In a minute or two one of the 
stately firs was seen to sway just a little; then 
its top began to describe its last long circle, 
and the great mass plunged thunderously down. 
The foliage of a companion cedar, which had 
stood for more than 300 years by the side of the 
fir, trembled like an aspen as its comrade fell 
to earth, seemingly a last farewell; and the 
excursionists looked on saying little, as if filled 
with awe at this closing chapter in a forest 
tragedy. ‘‘Did you see how that tree fell?’’ 
asked an old-timer. ‘‘ Notice that in the thicket 
of firs, cedars and hemlock, it cleared every one. 
It went exactly where they wanted it to go. If 
one of those men should put a peg out there 
200 feet away, and offer to bet you $10 he 
could drop a tree on it, don’t take the bet, for 
the chances are he would win the money.’’ 


Thrilled by Topping of Majestic Spar Tree 

Then the excursionists caught sight of some- 
thing else that made them forget the fir. Just 
ahead was a high-climber ascending a spar tree. 
He had spikes on his boots and held a long 
chain which he expertly threw about the trunk, 
making his ascent quickly, three or four steps, 
then pausing. Below him dangled a one-man 
saw and a double-bitted ax. In a little while 
he was 200 feet from the ground. He undercut 
one side, applied his saw to the other; and pretty 
soon the visitors saw that the crest was begin- 
ning to incline, and then it swung clear of the 
trunk and the intrepid cat-like workman, turned 
half way over, and started on its thrilling fall 
to earth. The high-climber was at the foot of 
the tree by the time the train pulled by. He 
was a sinewy youngster, just out of his teens. 
Everybody cheered him, and some called out, 
‘*You can have that job, old boy. We don’t 
want it.’’ 


‘‘A Man’s Job—All the Way Thru’’ 


An important part of the demonstration was 
the sight of the yarder and loader at work. 
Electrically driven, it is operated thru the me- 
dium of a spar tree from which is run a cable 
for hundreds of feet into the woods. It brings 
the logs to the side of the cars, picks them 
up as easily as a boy would a toothpick, and 
deposits them on the awaiting trucks. 

‘It’s certainly a man’s job, all the way 
thru,’’ said a retailer. ‘‘I’m glad to have seen 
it, for now I appreciate more than ever the dif- 
ficulties with which the manufacturer has to 
contend.’’ 

_ The train dropped down the grades and in a 

little while landed the excursionists at the Sno- 
qualmie Falls station of the lumber company. 
The train of sleepers pulled up, and then swept 
back on its way to the main line at Maple 
Falls. That evening the excursionists reached 
Seattle. Thus closed an eventful day. 


On Wednesday, Inspect Large Everett Plant 

Puget Sound weather was on its good be- 
havior Wednesday, Feb. 22, as the visiting lum- 
bermen went to Everett. They inspected Weyer- 
haeuser Mill A and Mill B, and watched the 
loading of the motor ship Theodore Roosevelt 
with a cargo of lumber for Australia. They 
visited shingle mills, and later were entertained 
at the Everett Golf & Country Club. They re- 
turned to Seattle by special train on the Seattle- 
Everett Interurban. 


On Thursday, Seattle Entertains at Banquet 

Thursday was Seattle’s day. The morning 
was given over to drives and visits to local 
plants, including that of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., West Seattle, where the extensive operations 
of that well known enterprise under Walter B. 
Nettleton were carefully observed and studied, 
and the Stimson mill at Ballard. At noon there 
was a buffet luncheon for the visitors at the 
Washington Hotel, following which C. J. Hogue, 
director of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, exhibited stereopticon pictures and de- 
livered a most entertaining discourse on Coast 
woods. 

At a session following Ed R. Hogg, president 
of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, occupied the 
chair. He introduced Lou R. Fifer, of the 
L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., as spokesman for the 





OFFICIALS OF THE NORTHWESTERN AS- 
SOCIATION—Left to right: C. E. English, 
Minneapolis, president Midland Lumber & 
Coal Co., treasurer of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation; Frank J. Ward, Eclipse Lumber Co., 
Clinton, lowa, past president of the associa- 
tion; A. M. Melone, Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, vice president of the association; 
Harrison Hatton, secretary. Essential to com- 
plete this picture would be the features of 
President Harry Graefe, of Des Moines, lowa, 
whose duties in connection with the Green Bay 
Lumber Co. required him to stay at home 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association in the ab- 
sence of President Sherman L. Johnson. Mr. 
Fifer was characteristically humorous in wel- 
coming the guests. The response was given by 
Edward Barr, assistant secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, who ob- 
served significantly that ‘‘On this trip we are 
going to be somewhere, and get somewhere—and 
I believe Seattle is one of the somewheres.’’ 


Speakers Thoroly Discuss Lumber Topics 


In a discussion of lumber topics, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Hogg, the speakers, who each 
went into the subjects in an extremely informal 
manner, were: 


‘ eevee Lampland, Capital City Lumber Co., St. 


aul, 

J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle. 

S. P. Johns, jr., district sales manager Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls. 

O. T. Barry, Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

harles A. Buchwald, C. A. Buchwald Lumber 

Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

James G. Wallace, Wallace-Ballord Co., Minne- 
apolis and Seattle. 

Will A. Cavin, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Harry T. Alsop, Interior Lumber Co., Fargo, 


Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, 


Ralph A. Brown, assistant secretary West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 

Hervey A. Lightner, manager Goodyear Logging 
Co., Seattle. 

¥. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

Hugh Moore, Lyman Timber Co., 


Hamilton, 
Wash. 





Natural shrinkage came in for extended men- 
tion, Mr. Bloedel stating that new methods of 
surfacing would mean a revolution in lumber- 
ing, and expressing the view that manufacturers 
ought to prepare for it. Mr. Johns spoke of 
standardization, saying if it came the sizes 
ought to be the smallest practicable. Mr. Barry 
believed the retailers would be willing to handle 
stock dry-surfaced at the additional cost. Mr. 
Lampland spoke of building codes, and the hostile 
activity of representatives of substitute mate- 
rials. Mr. Buchwald stated that in a time like 
this it would not be wise to raise the price of 
lumber. Mr. Alsop related some of his troubles 
on account of off-grade stock, and took exeep- 
tion to the west Coast terms requiring inspec- 
tion of shipment intact. Mr. Brown explained 
the manner in which stock is inspected. 


Business Depression Broken; Trend Is Upward 

At this point, Mr. Hogg called on Mr. 
Wallace, saying, ‘‘Tell us about the prospects 
for business.’’ Mr. Wallace responded: 


It seems to me that the situation in which we 
find ourselves justifies a simile, for we are like a 
patient who has been suffering from typhoid. With 
all the discouragements and the handicaps we have 
been obliged to face, the fever is broken ; but neces- 
sarily the patient must be treated with considerable 
care, if we are to get him on his feet. The country 
is there, and the people are there. Geographically, 
we are at the center, and by reason of that fact 
we face the burden of the highest average freight 
rates on the articles we have to sell, and also the 
highest average freight rates on the articles we 
must buy. It will be a slow process with us; but 
it is encouraging to be able to report that the fever 
is broken, and that the patient is on his way. As 
to the definite date of recovery, that is hard to say. 


Mr. Cavin, ‘‘the only man from Michigan,’’ 
of the Cavin chain lumber yards at Sturgis, 
gave a message of optimism, coupled with greet- 
ings from the Michigan association to the lum- 
bermen of the west Coast. 


Operations Prove Logger Has His Troubles 


Hervey A. Lightner, manager of the Good- 
year Logging Co., was called upon. He started 
with reluctance, but when he opened up de- 
livered a good message, saying: 

You have seen the logging operations at Sno- 
qualmie. I am glad you have, for we want you to 
realize that logging in this country costs money. 
Without prejudice to my good friends at Snoqual- 
mie, I may tell you that we of the west Coast re- 
gard that operation as the blue ribbon camp. I 
mean that it’s very simple and easy up there. I 
wish you might go with me into the Olympic Pen- 
insula, and see some real logging. We loggers, 
you know, are at the bottom of the heap; and we 
are pointed out to you as the men who are making 
all the money. Well, we have our troubles, too, I 
would like to see you use more hemlock, for our 
operations are getting higher up, where the trees 
are smaller and the stands of hemlock are propor- 
tionately heavier, and the cost is greater. I would 
like to speak a word about the effect of the reports 
in the trade publications as to curtailment of log- 
ging operations. The situation with us is that a 
tree represents a growth of perhaps three hundred 
years; our investment is in that tree; when the 
tree is cut, we must have our profit out of it, 
vag J the taxes and the expensive overhead with 
which in a measure you have now become familiar. 
When we do curtail, it is so that we may get our 
original cost out of the tree, and make a little 
money—not very much. 

Mr. Moore threw a little light on taxation, 
showing that in one county, thinly populated, 
the tax burden on the timber had averaged 
$643 per pupil in the schools. 

In closing the session, Mr. Hogg expressed 
his pleasure that the Northwesterners had visited 
the west Coast, and had paved the way for 
closer relations between themselves and the 
manufacturers. 


A Gay Party of Merry-Makers 


In the evening the lumbermen of Seattle en- 
tertained the visitors with a dinner dance at 
the Bungalow. At the head table were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed R. Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Hatton; Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Allen, Mrs. 
Charles E. Patten, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Barr, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman L. Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Melone, Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Dailey. 
It was an evening of informality. There were 
songs by the entire assemblage; story telling, 
in which the principals were H. H. Berge, of 
the H. H. Berge Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
Gordon H. Macdonald, district representative 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Seattle; and 
Judge Frank D. Fox. Secretary Hatton ex- 
pressed his appreciation officially in a neat 
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speech. As a side line there was a gay party of 
merry-makers, with such leading spirits as B. R. 
Lewis, vice president and manager of the Clear 
Lake ‘Lumber Co.; Fred W. Alexander, secre- 
tary Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau; and 
W. F. Richardson, manager John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. At the height of the gaiety every- 
body was wearing appropriate decorations. 
There was a circle two-step out on the dancing 
floor—and everybody had a good time. 


What Retailers Say About the Trip 


Just before the train pulled out, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN secured a few thumb-nail 
impressions, as follows: 

HARRISON HATTON, secretary—This is a liberal 
education. We are seeing the big things and the 
worth while things in this territory; and in a day 
or so we have seen more collectively than any in- 
dividual could in a month. Thank you, in the 
name of the whole bunch. 

O. T. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa—We are get- 
ting better acquainted, so that it will be much 
easier to iron out difficulties. Eventually, I think, 
the manufacturers will become quite appreciative 
of the retailers. 

C. E. EnciisH, Minneapolis—This is one of the 
finest trips ever undertaken. My regret is that not 
more of our people came along. I believe if we 
get our er in proper shape when we reach 
home, it will take more than one train to hold us 
next time. I am convinced that a reverse trip of 
manufacturers, that is a tour of millmen in our 
— would be productive of almost as much 
goo 

F. BE. Hyetrt, Wright, Ilowa—The immediate ob- 
ject of this trip is educational, rather than to se- 
cure business. We want to be able to inject into 
the consumer the same medicine as the manufac- 
turer is injecting into us. 

CHARLES R. KING, King Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Minn.—I didn’t know that the industry 
was so vast, nor that the lumbermen were so 
effectively organized to present the salient points 
in a most convincing manner. 


GRAYS HARBOR ACTS AS HOST 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 25.—Grays 
Harbor had the pleasure of being host to two 
groups of visiting lumbermen during last 
week. On Tuesday, the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association spent the day in 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam, and Saturday the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in- 
cluded the logging camps as well as the mills 
in its program. After the arrival of the North- 
western party the men spent the forenoon in 
visiting the mills and meeting local millmen. 

About 11:30 practically all the men and a 
few ladies made up a party that visited Scha- 
fer Bros.’ logging camps near Brady. An 
elaborate luncheon was served at Camps 3 and 
6 and many favorable comments were made on 
the quality of the food served. The attrac- 
tiveness of the dining room and the uni- 
formed girl waitresses were surprising fea- 
tures. 

Loggers Exhibit Their Prowess 


After luncheon the party from Camp 3 
joined those at Camp 6, where an exhibition 
was given of yarding and loading—a tree 5%4 
feet thru being felled in record time—a dem- 
onstration of roadmaking with caterpillar 
trucks, and, as a thrilling climax, Pete Hill, 
head high climber for the logging company, 
topped a spar tree about 180 feet high. The 
tree measured 36 inches where it was topped, 
and after performing this feat at such a 
height the climber stood on the top of the 
swaying tree and waved his hat at the visit- 
ors. The hat, by the way, was secured and 
passed by W. B. Mack, and a goodly sum pre- 
sented to the climber. 

The party drove from the camps to Cosmop- 
olis, where the ladies had been spending the 
day at Spruce Cottage, the home of Neil Coo- 
ney. Tea was served and an informal visit 
was necessarily shortened as more time had 
been spent in the camps than had been 
planned for. 


Goodfellowship Features Banquet 


At 7 in the evening a banquet was served. 
When all were seated, W. B. Mack, who presided 
as toastmaster, requested every man who was 
seated next to his own wife to leave her and 
go and sit near some other lady. He then 
stated that he wanted them all to try to be- 
come well acquainted, and his request was so 
well carried out that it was almost impossible 
to secure silence in order to carry out the pro- 


gram of speeches and informal talks. Mr. 
Mack called upon Harrison Hatton, Robert 
Allen, Senator Polson, T. W. Tebb, E. C. Mil- 
ler, Thorpe Babcock, W. A. Cavin, of Stur- 
gis, Mich., John Dower, and others. The la- 
dies were entertained in groups by motor trips 
to the beach and at the home of Neil Cooney 
in Cosmopolis, where bridge and music helped 
pass the day. The party left at 11:00 o’clock 
en route to Portland. 


CORDIALLY RECEIVED AT PORTLAND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN} 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—After having en- 
joyed themselves immensely here for two days 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
party left this morning for California and 
stopped over for a couple of hours at Silver- 
ton to see the big plants of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., and the Silverton Lumber Co. 
Later during the day the Eugene operations of 
the Booth Kelly Lumber Co. will be inspected, 
and tonight the visitors will be dinner guests 
of the Eugene Chamber of Commerce, leaving at 
10 o’clock for California, on perfect schedule 
time. 


The Portland reception was one of the best on 
the trip, so members of the party declared. A 
little snow flurry marked a change in otherwise 
clear weather early Sunday morning, but no 
one balked on the Columbia River highway trip, 
which proved one of the high lights of the tour. 
The men and women from the Northwestern 
States did not mind the crisp east wind; they 
thought it quite mild. Sunday evening many 
of the party attended church services, and 
others were invited to different homes, after 
having had a spin thru the business and resi- 
dence sections of the city. 


Monday morning the party took a river ex- 
cursion to the mills and municipal docks, and 
saw how lumber is cut and loaded on cars and 
vessels. Many of them were amazed at the 
magnitude of the industry. 


Monday night the visitors were the guests of 
the Portland lumber fraternity at a dinner at 
the Multnomah Hotel, F. C. Knapp, of the Pen- 
insula Lumber Co., presiding. C. H. Watzek, 
of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., and vice 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, welcomed the visitors, and Ralph H. 
Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., spoke of 
the industry, both as a present manufacturer 
and as a former president of the Northwestern 
association when he was engaged in business 
in Oskaloosa, Iowa. N. J. Blagen, of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., George T. Gerlinger, Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Co., and Kurt H. Koehler, 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., were 
among the other speakers. All speeches were 
confined to a few minutes. For the visitors, A. 
M. Malone. Harry T. Alsop, Harrison Hatton 


and Edward Barr spoke. All predicted a re- 
vival in demand for lumber in their territory. 
A large bouquet of Portland’s famous roses was 
presented to Mrs. A. W. Schultz, of Bertha, 
Minn., bride of the party, the Schultzes having 
joined the excursion two hours after their mar- 
riage. 

Secretary Hatton said he thinks every 
member of the party will return home with a 
much better understanding of the lumber game 
than he could possibly obtain in any other 
way. Carleton McCarthy, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
looks upon the trip as a revelation. The enter- 
tainment he says is wonderful. 

Miss Bertham Mahlum, daughter of Mons 
Mahlum, of the Mahlum Lumber Co., Brainerd, 
Minn., joined the party here for the trip home. 


Make Chilly Auto Trip up Columbia Highway 


Immediately upon their arrival from Aber- 
deen, Wash., Sunday morning, the party was 
met by a large delegation of Portland lumber- 
men who had assembled a corps of automobiles 
for a run up the Columbia River Highway to 
Multnomah Falls, where luncheon was served. 


Making the Columbia River Highway trip the 
visitors beheld the scenery as it has never un- 
folded before, for sections of the hard surfaced 
road have been hewn out of almost solid ice, or 
snow so hard packed that it appears like ice. 
An unprecedented storm swept the Columbia 
River gorge about three months ago and piled 
up huge drifts of snow that the cool winds have 
saved from giving way before the rays of the 
winter sun. To clear the road, the authorities 
of the counties tapped by the highway found 
it expedient to make a 10-foot cut thru these 
drifts. In places these ice walls attain a height 
of twenty feet or more, and many of the famous 
waterfalls are still plunging over ice covered 
cliffs, into ice bound pools and thru tunnels of 
ice. Even during the hottest days of summer 
the highway trip is cool because an air current 
always follows the course of the river, but this 
time it was especially invigorating if not a 
little chilly. 


NOTES BY A MEMBER OF THE PARTY 


As to weather, the party is so far in great 
luck. In South Dakota we ran out of a heavy 
blizzard which is reported to have stalled the 
train following us. Very heavy snow had fallen 
thruout Montana—the old timers say this is un- 
usual and promises good crops for that State 
in 1922. Brilliant sunlight has made the moun- 
tain scenery unusually fine with the contrast of 
snow and forest. Many cameras of all sizes and 
descriptions were on the job on the rear plat- 
form taking, as Irving Cobb says, ‘‘ 2x4 photo- 
graphs of a mountain 5 miles high.’’ 

The tour started under the most favorable 
circumstances, for A. W. Schultz, of Bertha, 




















Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Special Train at Avery, Idaho, on the Milwaukee Raliway 
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Minn., brought his bride along. They were 
properly riced and filmed at the depot and the 
porter of Car 2 was busy an hour afterward. 

If the first dinner is a fair sample, the whole 
train will be overweight by the end of the trip. 
Every effort is being made by the Milwaukee 
officials to promote good feeling and the com- 
fort of the party. 

Harrison Hatton and Carleton McCarthy 
started things, after the first dinner, out in the 
observation car and soon everyone who could 
get in was stepping it off to the cadences of the 
latest fox trot musie furnished by Wiz. Edison; 
Carleton McCarthy collecting the bad nickels 
and dimes to pay the ‘‘orchestra.’’ Special 
numbers for the honeymooners were included in 
the program. Frank Ward took great pains to 
see that the bride did not want for partners. 
Nor was Will Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., satisfied 
with merely looking on. 

J. ©. Becker, of Adrian, Minn., recalled one 
of the first tours, in ’93, he thought, when the 
Great Western invited the convention on a frec 


trip starting directly from the convention. It 
was unfortunate in concluding with a wreck 
in which many were injured; tho Mr. Baker 
escaped without a scratch. 

Harry T. and Mrs. Alsop, of Fargo, couldn’t 
stay out of the trip even tho they had to board 
the train at about 3 a. m. at Aberdeen, 8. D. 

L. A. Kuyper, of the Kuyper Lumber Co., 
Pella, Iowa, says not many are making the trip 
on the profits of 1921, but he expects to get 
ideas enough to make the cost in 1922. He 
hated to leave, as spring inquiry was just de- 
veloping in nice shape. 

Sunday proved the piety of the lumberman 
(or his wife) even tho the tour passed thru 
the Bad Lands of Montana. Car 1 and many 
visitors were entertained by a talk on India 
by Mrs. W. E. Keister, formerly Presbyterian 
missionary there. A few incorrigibles spent 
the day indulging in a friendly game behind 
a smoke screen. In the evening Mr. Kennedy, 
of the Milwaukee, officiated at the Edison, 
treating the bunch to a concert not unmixed 


with jazz. Many who were awake enjoyed the 
night glimpse of Butte between 12:00 and 1:30 
a.m. The train did not go into the town, how- 
ever. The illumination of the city could be 
seen for miles—one could almost see the map 
of the streets. 

All turned out when the giant electric loco- 
motive was hooked on at Harlowton and many 
filed thru the narrow passages about the ma- 
chinery. The electric stayed with us from § 
p. m. until 10 a. m., when it was changed for 
steam again at Avery, the crowd carefully super- 
vising the exchange. Many venturesome ones 
crossed the bumpers from baggage car to loco- 
motive for the thrill of a ride on the ‘‘ front 
end.’’ 

Many comments were made at Avery on the 
architecture of a mountain side bungalow. Some 
of the ‘‘Plan Service’? fans pronounced it 
‘¢Aladdin,’’ others G. V. T. The photograph 
may prove them all wrong—it may be one of 
the new ‘‘unit’’ homes of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 





Members of Northeastern Lumbermen’s Association 
Party View Big California Lumbering Operations 


San FrANcisco, CAuir., Feb. 27.—The third 
annual excursion of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to the Pacifie coast 
has been of mutual benefit to retailers and 
manufacturers. The party of sixty-six, in- 
cluding twenty-eight ladies, arrived in San 
Francisco, Sunday, Feb. 26, tired but enthu- 
siastic over their experiences in California. 
Paul 8. Collier, secretary, and W. M. Patte- 
son, treasurer, were in charge of the party. 
C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur 
ers’ Association; J. H. Hunter, secretary of 
the California Lumbermen’s Association; Otis 
R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., and 
other prominent lumbermen met the retailers 
here and extended a hearty welcome. Dur- 
ing the afternoon a sightsteeing tour of the 
city and suburbs was enjoyed. The Presidio, 
Golden Gate Park, and the ocean beach were 
viewed under ideal conditions with the sun 
shining on the Pacific. They saw many new 
buildings in course of construction and re- 
ceived a very favorable impression of the 
city’s progress. The trip to the California 
redwoods was the principal feature of this 
excursion. 

Among the Redwoods 

The California line was reached on the 
morning of Feb. 24 and the first stop was 
made at Weed. The big white pine plant of 
the Weed Lumber Co. was inspected. J. M. 
White, general manager, and his staff ex- 
plained the details of the operations. The 
mill has a capacity of over 200,000 feet on one 
shift. The pine door factory turns out a high 
class product. After leaving Weed the spe- 
cial cars were transferred to the Northwestern 


Pacific line at Santa Rosa. P. C. McNevin 
and R. Hamilton, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
and R. F. Hammatt, secretary-manager of the 
California Redwood Association, joined the 
party there. Scotia was reached on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 25, and the party taken to the 
logging camp at P. L. Spur for an 8 o’eclock 
breakfast. They returned to Scotia for lunch 
as guests of the Pacific Lumber Co., repre- 
sented by Vice President H. E. Crawford and 
J. M. Leaver. They next took a logging train 


to the end of the steel in the woods and wit- 
nessed the felling of two redwood trees, re- 
spectively seven and eight feet in diameter. 
An automobile trip was made to South Fork, 
giving a good idea of the redwood forests. 
Returning to Scotia, the Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
mill B was inspected. Dry kilns, shipping 
sheds and the re-manufacturing plant were 
visited, and the many uses to which short 
lengths of redwood can be put attracted much 
attention. The Linderman machine was seen 

















Northeasterns in loggers’ dining room, Camp B, of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 
gastronomic experts and sword swallowers in this reproduction of real life are: Charles Steven- 


son, Johnstown, N. Y.; W. F. Fullan, North Brookfield, Mass.; R. K. S 


Among the 


quier, Monson, N. Y.; 


F. K. Southworth, Ware, Mass.; H. B. Bacon, Boston, Mass.; John Hinckley, Hyannis, Mass.; 
and E. L. Larkin, Hudson, Mass. 




















‘The party of Northeastern retailers making the start from the mill of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.’s plant in special “observation” cars. 
— — _ provided with an enclosed car to protect them from 

ments 

















Northeastern Retailers at Camp A of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 
watching an electric logger at work—a photographic study revealing 
— e Blakeslee, Albany; K. B. Schotte, Amsterdam; George Down- 
ng, 


ocust Valley; C. O. Barnes, Rochester; and J. K. Moss, Goshen 
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(ABOVE) EAST !IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST AND HERE THEY GET TOGETHER—Party of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the offices of the Peninsula Lumber Co., 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 22. 


(BELOW) BUSINESS, BEAUTY AND A TOOTHPICK—East meets 


West at the plant of the Peninsula Lumber Co. Size of toothpick 24x24 inches by 65 feet. The 
visiting travelers grouped themselves on this big stick of fir, which just happened to come thru 
the mill. It was brought into the position shown by the electric jitney visible in the center of 


the picture. It is destined for the Orient 


at work on cigar box stock ete. The electrical 
overhead and monorail equipment for han- 
dling large stocks of redwood was inspected. 
The Northeasterners were entertained in the 
Redwood motion picture theater before leav- 
ing for San Francisco at 7 p.m. The visitors 
appreciated the fact that they had seen one 
of the most complete lumber plants in the 
world, but it would have needed two days to 
inspect it fully. 


Retailers Appreciate Hospitality Shown 


Mr. Patteson stated that the members of the 
Northeastern association were very well sat- 


isfied with the results of the Coast trip. Many 
little points of difference have been ironed 
out by the retailers coming into personal con- 
tact with the lumber manufacturers. They 
realize from being here in winter how long it 
takes to air dry lumber. He voiced his appre- 
ciation of the universal hospitality shown to the 
retailers thruout the Coast. W. H. Palmer, 
of Boston, said he was very much pleased 
with the trip and expected it to result in an 
increased consumption of redwood and other 
Coast woods. The demand in Massachusetts 
is increasing, he stated. 

The retailers will see more of the city and 


its industries today. A luncheon at the Pal- 
ace Hotel, under the auspices of the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association and the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will wind up the entertainment pro- 
gram. The party will leave at 5 p. m. for 
Los Angeles, Arizona and the Grand Canyon. 





ON PLEASURE BENT IN SUNSET STATE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 1.—The excur- 
sionists arrived on time Tuesday morning, 
greeted by perfect weather. Special ears con- 
veyed them north thru the city, Pasadena, Al- 
hambra and to the cable road ascending Mount 
Lowe. This trip afforded a constant succession 
of the most attractive scenery in California. 
After luncheon at the Alpine Inn, located at the 
end of the cable road near the top ef Mount 
Lowe and a stay of two hours there, the party 
returned to Pasadena and most of them took 
an auto trip thruout that city. Wednesday 
morning they went on a one hundred and sixty 
mile trip in eight automobiles to the Ostrich 
Farm, thence to Riverside, with luncheon at the 
famous Mission Inn, thence to beautiful Smilie 
Heights, Redlands, and San Bernardino, with 
various short stops and back thru Pasadena, re- 
turning at 7 o’clock in the evening. Tomor- 
row’s program is undecided, but possibly the 
party will visit either Catalina Island or the 
movie studios. 


RAIL PURCHASES WILL STIMULATE BUSINESS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—Ralph Budd, pres- 
ident of the Great Northern railway, upon his 
arrival here from St. Paul tonight, stated that 
the budget of his road for 1922 is more than 
$15,000,000 and that of this amount about 
$3,500,000 will be expended in Oregon and 
Washington on materials and labor, but this 
amount will not include any equipment, as 
equipment is not allocated to any particular 
district. The bulk of material to be used in 
equipment to be built will come from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and all the lumber will be se- 
cured from mills along the Great Northern and 
its branches. The expenditures will be on 
freight and passenger equipment, equipment 
improvements, additional main tracks, block 
signals, elimination of grade crossings, construe 
tion of bridges, heavier rails, telegraph lines, 
larger engine terminals, shop buildings and ma 
chinery and an ore dock on the Great Lakes. 
Mr. Budd stated that he thinks this is the time 
when the railroads can aid in improving general 
business conditions by using their money and 
credit for material and labor. Included in the 
equipment to be purchased are fifteen hundred 
freight cars. Mr. Budd is accompanied on the 
trip by C. O. Jenks, vice president in charge of 
operation; D. J. Kerr, assistant to Mr. Jenks, 
and F. A. Bushnell, general purchasing agent. 

















Members of the Northeastern Lumbermen’s Association Excursion Party at Union Station, Tacoma, Wash., on the Morning of Feb. 20 
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MADE MANAGER OF LARGE COAST CONCERN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—Harry F. Vincent, 
who came from Bellingham, Wash., Aug. 1, 
1919, and opened the mill sales offices of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. here, leaves a week 
from today for San Francisco to succeed U. G. 
Richards, general manager, who is retiring after 
thirteen years with the 
company, the same 
length of time that Mr. 
Vincent has been in its 
employ. Next Wednes- 
day night a number of 
Portland lumbermen 
will honor Mr. Vincent 





HARRY F. VINCENT, 
Portland, Ore. 
Who Becomes General 
Manager of E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. at San 
Francisco. 





with a dinner at the 
University Club. He 
will be wished all good 
luck possible, for he is 
one of the best liked 
fellows in the lumber 
game in this neck o’ the 
woods. His successor 
in the Portland offices will be R. C. Parker, who 
is now in the San Francisco office. Harry Vin- 
cent entered the employ of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. in the office at Bellingham, where 
the company has one of its two large sawmills, 
the other being at Hoquiam, and he remained 
there till it was decided to establish offices in 
Portland. The company is one of the largest 
lumbering and shipping concerns on the Pacific 
coast, having head offices in San Francisco, the 
the two mills mentioned above, offices and retail 
yards in Los Angeles and offices and wholesale 
yards and wharves in Oakland. The company’s 
fleet consists of the steamers Siskiyou, Shasta, 
San Jacinto and Tamalpais, the motorships 
Sierra and Lassen and the sailing vessels Fear- 
less, Alert, Resolute, Vigilant and Fred J. Wood. 





PLEASED WITH FREIGHT CLAIM EXTENSION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Lumbermen who 
have claims against the railroads are more than 
ordinarily interested in legislative developments 
during the present week, particularly the pas- 
sage by Congress of a measure relating to over- 
charges and awards, and the signing of the 
measure by President Harding Friday morning. 
The widespread interest is explained by the fact 
that practically every lumberman in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is affected, and that the ag- 
gregate of the claims runs probably into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. The subject was 
of such vital moment that it formed a part of 
the recent deliberations of the annual meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
it has likewise been under the constant scrutiny 
of the traffic department of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, 


Prior to this week’s development, the lum- 
bermen had expected that there would be 
remedial legislation, but they were not count- 
ing too confidently on that point. Large num- 


bers of them had taken notice that unless there | 


was some action by Congress, all such claims 
would expire by limitation unless suit were 
brought on or before Feb. 28. They were fa- 
miliar with official bulletins on the subject stat- 
ing that claims arising out of overcharges and 
awards of reparation made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or of loss and damage 
claims against which 
the ‘‘two years and one 
day’’ provision of the 
bill of lading has not 
run, would have to be 
taken care of in order 
that their legal rights 
might be protected. 
There is considerable 
relief in the news that 
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the amendment from the floor, thru the action 
of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, has prevailed, thereby extending the 
time of filing overcharge claims to Sept. 1, 
1922, and the time for filing suits for repara- 
tion for one year from the date of the order 
of the commission making the award. 
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NORTHWEST MAY DOUBLE 1921 EXPORTS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 25.—Bellingham’s 
importance as a lumber shipping port is indi- 
cated in the annual harbor report of John A. 
Miller, executive secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. His report states that in 1921, 
77,402,000 feet was shipped by water, besides 
5,943,000 shingles and 8,829,000 lath. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 42,281,- 
000 feet; the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 20,- 
118,000 feet; the Puget Sound Saw Mills & 
Shingle Co., 6,310,000 feet, and the Morrison 
Mill Co., 8,690,000 feet. Lath were shipped by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co. and shingles by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


The destinations of last year’s shipments 
were: California, 33,130,000 feet; Honolulu, 
19,141,000 feet; Japan, 9,695,000 feet; Atlan- 
tic coast, 6,817,000 feet; South America, 1,127,- 
000 feet; Calao, 4,620,000 feet; Manila, 803,- 


YARD MANAGERS VISIT LOGGING CAMPS 


TacoMa, WasH., Feb. 25.—Twenty-two lum- 
ber yard managers of the John Dower Lumber 
Co. gathered in Tacoma Feb. 21 for the annual 
meetings of the organization chiefs. The con- 
vention lasted for two days and included a trip 
to the woods for first hand information on log- 
ging methods, a banquet at the Tacoma Hotel 
and two business sessions. 

The first meeting was held at the local offices 
of the company. Addresses were made by A. 
H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., who spoke on the outlook 
for the coming year; C. F. Knecht, of W. P. 
Fuller & Co., Tacoma, whose subject was ‘‘ How 
to Order Millwork;’’ H. L. Knox, of Tacoma, 
who talked on ‘‘Salesmanship,’’ and W. C. 
Deering, manager of the Tacoma yard, who 
spoke on {‘The Lien Law.’’ The afternoon 
was devoted to an inspection of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill and a roundtable 
discussion, 


The annual banquet of the organization was 
held at the Tacoma Hotel the same evening. 
Speakers included John Dower, president of the 
company, who presided and welcomed the vis- 
itors to Tacoma; Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; G. H. 
Raleigh, manager of the Tacoma branch of the 
Bank of California; A. G. Bantly, traveling 











EXECUTIVE HEADS OF THE JOHN DOWER LUMBER CO.—Left to right—Front row: 


Rose and C. C. Garner. 
and William Dower. 








H. C. 
Schmidt, John Dower, James Poe, Cari Stevens, C. J. French, Roy Dower, Harry McNeice, D. A. 


Second row: W. M. Van Hoy, C. C. Uber, H. W. Johnson, B. L. Dower 
Third row: S. Edwards, Guy Rosaaen, Ed Lindberg. Top row: W. C. 


Deering, F. Tompkins, C. L. Harrington, George Muirhead and C. A. Stevens 


000 feet; Australia, 301,000 feet; China, 103,- 
000 feet. 

Mr. Miller predicts that the Northwest’s car- 
go lumber shipments in 1922 will be double 
those of 1921. 


CALIFORNIA WATERBORNE RECEIPTS 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 25.—H. Riddiford, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this 
city, has sent out to the membership data on 
waterborne coastwise lumber receipts at various 
southern California points for the years 1918 
to 1921, both inclusive. With lumber are in- 
cluded, reduced to equivalent board feet, re- 
ceipts of lath, shakes, shingles, poles, piling, 
posts and ties, total receipts being given as: 


TOTAL IMPORTS REDUCED TO EQUIVALENT BOARD FEET 





oY 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

480,134,921 559,154,754 734,309,041 614,098,918 
2,863,581 3,876,225 4,495,468 6,622,978 
19,992.121 45,026,077 62,020,345 68,760,122 
4,620,194 7,082,373 8,371,211 9,278,908 
3,408,400 3,082,085 2,470,554 2,000,000 
8,732,790 7,101,145 5,203,437 4,273,137 
6,526,000 90,887,406 75,303,954 85,467,784 
521,278,007 716,210,065 892,174,010 790,501,847 


freight and passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, and C. J. 
French, manager of the Yakima branch of the 
John Dower Co. 

Feb. 22 was spent by the party in a trip to 
the St. Paul & Tacoma company’s logging 
camp near Kapowsin. On their return to Ta- 
coma the managers held a roundtable discussion 
and heard an address by Mr. Dower on ‘‘ What 
Makes for Profit.’’ 


CHARTERS VESSEL DAMAGED DURING WAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Bill Beebe’s 
penchant for historic ships as lumber carriers 
was gratified again this week thru the charter- 
ing of the Princess, which will soon sail by way 
of the Panama Canal with 3,500,000 feet of fir 
for New York. 

The ship has a regular war record. While 
in the transport service she ran away from a 
German submarine, but did not escape un- 
scathed. The submarine fired three times. One 
shot passed thru the stern, another thru the 
forecastle, and the third carried away one of 
the forward guns, at the same time killing two 
men on the bridge. The Princess, accordingly, 
is entitled not only to wear service stripes, but 
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also to display the wound insignia allowed to 
vessels that have emerged from the war, after 
having been under heavy fire. 

The Princess is what Bill says is the clipper 
type, having been built by the Germans for 
speed. She was formerly known as the Saale, 
and in her palmy days could let out the kinks 
to the tune of twenty-three knots. She is a 
peculiar looking craft, thin as the traditional 
marine knife-blade, and buoyant as the stormy 
petrel; and today, despite her honorable scars, 
is able to lazy along at the rate of eleven knots. 

Loaded, the Princess draws 29.6 feet; she is 
437 feet long, and 40.3 feet beam. She repre- 
sents heavy steel construction, and prior to be- 
ing burned to the water’s edge at Hoboken 
some years ago was equipped with twin screws. 

This is the first visit of the Princess to Pa- 
cific waters. She is owned by the Equitable 
Trust Co., of New York, and is commanded by 
Capt. P. G. Winsens. She is coaling in Seattle 
today, in readiness for departure from Puget 
Sound with the cargo of the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
ber Co. 


Vaaaaananaaan 


DOING A RIPPING BUSINESS; MORE COMING 


HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., Feb. 27. 
A. 8. Pettit & Son recently completed the con- 
struction of a large planing mill in their spa- 
cious yards in this city. The building is en- 
tirely of concrete and three planers have al- 
ready been installed and all kinds of uptodate 
machinery is nearing completion. 

Since the turn of the year, the company has 
actually doubled its stocks in practically all 
lines in preparation of the big work confidently 
looked for during the season near at hand. The 
payroll has been greatly increased. The yards 
are crowded to capacity. 

The company cévers all sections of Long 
Island by means of several large auto trucks. 
The nearer trade is taken care of by a few 
horse-drawn vehicles the company still owns. 
Trim, hardwood flooring and millwork of vari- 
ous sorts and descriptions are delivered in al- 


W. R. Emmert, who has been in charge of the 
yards for a number of years, is a man of wide 
experience in the lumber business, having been 
born, as he aptly expressed it, with a chip 
on his shoulder, which has never been knocked 
off. In speaking of the present outlook, Mr. 
Emmert said: 

Just at present business is ripping and every 
man on our force is up to his neck in work. In my 
opinion we are on the edge of the biggest two 
years’ business we have ever enjoyed and this 
period will prove to be the biggest that the lumber 
business has ever seen. 

Business has been booming along all winter and, 
except for an occasional rough spell, our work 
has been interrupted to a very~small extent. In 
spite of the small number of working days, Febru- 
ary has taken the lead over any of the fall months 
—and we thought business was very active then. 
I know that I am far from being alone in my 
optimism, as the feeling is prevalent thruout our 
section. 

S. E. Pettit, general manager of the firm, is in 
entire charge of the business in the absence of 
both the senior and junior members of the com- 
pany, who are said to be fiends for golf. A. S. 
Pettit, owner and senior member, is spending 
the month in Miami, Fla., while his son, Walter 
R. Pettit, junior member, is hiking around the 
golf course at Pinehurst, N. C. Father and 
son thought that they had picked out the most 
inactive month of the year for their vacations, 
but the younger son is now calling loudly for 
their return to more serious things. 


INCENDIARIES ARE UNDER ARREST 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1—A 19-year old 
boy has been arrested and following his con- 
fession has been indicted on the charge of set- 
ting fire to the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. on 
the night of Jan. 29, when damage to the ex- 
tent of $175,000 was caused. He has named a 
miner, 21 years old, as his accomplice. The 
latter is now held in the jail at Murphysboro, 
Ill., on another charge, and will be brought to 
St. Louis following extradition proceedings. 
The police believe that with the return to St. 
Louis of the latter, other lumber fires will be 
cleared up. 


TO SELECT PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION SITE 


NEw York, Feb. 27.—The Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition soon will make itself felt 
among the lumbermen of the Quaker City, ac- 
cording to Harry M. Pittman, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch sales office of the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Planing Mill Co. Mr. Pittman says 
the site for the exposition will be selected within 
the next week or ten days and that building 
operations and the consequent orders for lum- 
ber will not trail far in the rear. 


In discussing the lumber situation, Mr. Pitt- 
man said: 


We are very busy and have been so all winter. 
We have been running our mill full time and never 
before has business been so good in January and 
February. We are now engaged in making fur- 
nishings for large hotels in Atlantic City, Bethle 
hem, Pa., Washington, Pittsburgh and Williams- 
port. Our factory headquarters are in Williams- 
port, where we erected a large boiler and power 
plant at a cost of $50,000 not so long ago. We put 
in two new feeders last year. 


The Williamsport company specializes in 
everything in the line of millwork and cabinet 
work, and caters particularly to jobs of out- 
fitting large apartments, hotels and office build- 
ings. 


TO ENTER RETAIL BUSINESS 


LADYSMITH, WIs., Feb. 28.—King Bros., com- 
posed of O. A. King, of Eau Claire, as president, 
W. H. King, of Rice Lake, as secretary and 
treasurer, and A. B. King, of Ladysmith, as 
local manager, will start a new lumber business. 
A. B. King has been employed as bookkeeper 
at the Flambeau River Lumber Co.’s mill for 
the last six years. H. W. King, who will move 
here to assist with the business, has been trav- 
eling salesman for the Eau Claire Grocer Co. for 
the last four years. The new company intends 
to handle everything in lumber and building ma- 
terial, local timber products, and a line of 
paints. 





JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 
27.—Heavy building ac- 
tivity the last year 
and expectation of un- 
usual construction ac- 
tivity during spring has 
foreed the Jackson 





EDWARD O’BRIEN., 
Jackson, Miss. ; 
President 





Lumber Co., retail lum- 
ber concern, of this 
city, to enlarge its quar- 
ters. This company has 
just completed and 
moved into its hand- 
4' some new office building 

on West Capitol Street, 
and is now prepared to serve the 





Prepares for Building 


a man of integrity and ability, making strong, 
enduring friends for himself and his company, 
until today it is one of the best and most favor- 
ably known lumber concerns in the State. 

Following are the officers and directors of the 
Jackson Lumber Co.: Edward O’Brien, presi- 
dent and manager; Edward O’Brien, jr., assist- 
ant manager; J. J. Enochs, vice president; W. 
Kk. McGehee, secretary and treasurer; A. F. 
Wortman and M. 8S. Enochs, directors; 8S. S. 
Varnado, in charge bookkeeping department; 
G. R. O’Brien, city salesman and collection de- 
partment, and G. L. Root, superintendent of 
yard and shipping. 

The action of this company in enlarging its 
business is believed to be a wise one, as pros- 
pects for building in this locality during the 
coming year are very bright. 

Edward O’Brien, jr., who was for some time 
manager in Memphis and St. Louis for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 





needs of the people in this com- | 
munity. 

The exterior and interior of the 
Jackson Lumber Co.’s office is very 
attractive. The office is built of 
Hytex red tapestry brick, which, 
with rake joints and black mortar 
and white cement trimmings 
around the doors, windows and 
cornice, give an unusually attrac- 
tive appearance. Comfort, con- 
venience and efficiency mark the in- 
terior finish and furnishings. , 

Edward O’Brien, president and 
manager of the Jackson Lumber 
Co., is one of Jackson’s best known 
and most successful business men. 
He came to Jackson in 1910 to 
take charge of the affairs and in- 
terests of that company and from 
the first he gave evidence of being 








Activity 


has resigned in order to 
return to Jackson and 
make this his perma- 
nent home. The com- 
pany with which he has 
been connected is one 
of the largest producers 





EDWARD O’BRIEN, JR., | 
Jackson, Miss. ; 
Sales Manager 





of cypress shingles in 
the world, and in relin- 
quishing his position he 
is making quite a sacri- 
fice. However, he be- 
lieves that the oppor- 
tunities in Jackson are I 
very great and his many 

friends here will be glad to know 
that he is soon to return. He grew 
to manhood here, and enjoyed a 
full measure of esteem and popu- 
larity. ‘‘Ned,’’ as he is known by 
his friends, is a first class lumber- 
man, having grown up in the busi- 
ness with his father, and has added 
the experience of three years in 
business at St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. He will be assistant man- 
ager, in charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Jackson Lumber Co. 








PaaS 


IMMENSE numbers of buffalo 
were drowned in the cold north- 
western winters by breaking thru 
the ice of rivers in frontier times. 
In early spring thousands of car- 

















Recently Built Office of the Jackson Lumber Co. at Jackscn, Miss., with 


a Glimpse of the Yards in the Rear 


casses would float down the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers when 
the ice went out. 
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HOME BUILDING IS THEME OF THE HOUR 


CANADIAN BUILDING OUTLOOK BRIGHT 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 25.—That the build- 
ing season is in for an early opening is evi- 
denced by the fact that plans are already com- 
pleted for the erection of several large buildings 
in this city as soon as the snow disappears. A 
$1,000,000 apartment block of 130 suites will 
be built this summer in an effort to relieve the 
housing shortage. A corporation, publicly 
owned, is being formed and it is planned to 
place the shares in this corporation within the 
reach of everyone, $25 being the prospective 
cost, and every share will, it is hoped, be sold 
to Winnipeg citizens. Many large firms have 
promised to get behind this venture and aid in 
starting the ball rolling for a prosperous build- 
ing season. 

Secretary Fred W. Ritter, of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in an inter- 
view with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, was of the opinion that the coming 
season holds every indication of a fairly busy 
season at country points if the number of plans 
which the building department of the associa- 
tion is drawing for this organization’s members 
is any criterion. ‘‘January and February,’’ 
said Mr. Ritter, ‘‘were two of the busiest 
months that our building department has had 
since 1919, over a corresponding period. There- 
fore, I am looking quite hopefully for a year of 
good country business.’’ 

The Manitoba Government has voted $1,000,- 
000 towards housing loans for 1922, and it is 
expected that 800 new homes will be built this 
year from this appropriation. 

Another bright feature in the building re 
view of this city is the fact that announcement 
has been made by the Provincial Legislature that 
$600,000 will be available for construction of 
school buildings within the Province of Mani- 
toba. This is 50 percent more than was spent 
in 1920. 

The lumber dealers on the prairies are get- 
ting behind a big silo campaign which will be 
launched by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association on March 7, in an effort to create a 
demand for silos, and to have sunflower crops 
planted thruout the prairies region. This is 
more an educative than a selling campaign. 
Five thousand dollars has been appropriated 
by the association for this purpose, and Secre- 
tary Ritter is very optimistic as to the results 
expected. President Dutton’s word to the mem- 
bers, in respect to the silo campaign, was as 
follows: ‘‘Work to sell at least one silo this 
year. Think silos; study silos; talk silos; en- 
thusiasm and work will sell silos.’’ 

Last year the members of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association were  instru- 
mental in selling over 500 silos in western Can- 
ada, and that in a year when conditions were 
not any too good. This year, the farm jour- 
nals, railways, banks, retail merchants, and in 
fact everybody, are getting behind this silo 
movement, as it is felt that the prosperity of 
western Canada lies more in mixed farming 
than in straight grain growing. 


PLAN BOOK IS IN BIG DEMAND 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 1.—Officials of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsy]l- 
vania are jubilant over the reception accorded 
the second edition of ‘‘ Pennsylvania Homes,’’ 
the association’s book of practical designs for 
moderately priced homes. With the labor ques- 
tion settled for two years, and uniformity of 
building exterior and interior parts that will 
bring about a saving in the building of homes, a 
great impetus is expected to be given the build- 
ing industry in the next three months. Last 
week working plans for ten new houses shown 
in the book were given out at the association 
headquarters by Secretary William B. Stayer, 
and 159 sets of plans have been ordered since 
the recent annual convention met. Special mill- 
work is said to be down nearly 50 percent from 
the peak prices, and with the building com- 
modities all at as low a figure as can be ex- 
pected to be reached, the general public is 
‘*sitting up and taking notice,’’ and the con- 





tractors now fear they will not be able to at- 
tend to all the requests beginning to come in 
for bids and specifications. 

A neighborhood especially benefited by the 
issuing of plans by the association is the Oak- 
mont district, up the Allegheny River from 
Pittsburgh about ten miles, where thousands 
of people have built and are building bungalows, 
to which they move for the summer months, 
using the electric cars to get to and from busi- 
ness. The compilers of the plan book have 
named one of their bungalow plans ‘‘The Hul- 
ton,’’ a station this side of Oakmont, showing 
a one-room bungalow, having the advantages 
of a five-room house. A large, cheerful room 
extends across the entire front of the building, 
giving ample space for the living room and 
dining room in the daytime. This space may 
be converted into two bedrooms by closing the 
rolling partition. A door bed concealed in the 
dressing closet provides a bed for one room, 
while a folding davenport provides a bed for 
the other room. <A dressing closet, bath room 
and kitchenette complete the layout. For a com- 
pact and practical little bungalow nothing can 
beat this plan. 


HOMES DISPLAY WINS FIRST PRIZE 

DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 27.—Competing against 
seventy-five other exhibitors showing commodi- 
ties of almost every conceivable nature, the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. carried off first 
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up’’ much prospective business. From_ the 
auditorium the bungalows were taken to Den- 
ver’s largest department store, where they were 
on display all this week in one of the main 
show windows. 

Other Denver lumber dealers exhibiting at 
the exposition were the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co. and the Oregon Lumber Co. 


SaAaRaaaaaae: 


SIXTY TOWNS TO PUSH HOME OWNING 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 25.—In accord- 
ance with a campaign proposed and endorsed by 
the California Real Estate Association, sixty 
cities and towns of this State began last week 
an active ‘‘own your home’’ and ‘‘ build now’’ 
movement, with headquarters in this city. The 
campaign is to continue thru the spring months 
and State officials expect that it will ‘‘result in 
adding many thousands of new homes to meet 
the demand for more housing accommodations 
in California.’’ According to an announcement 
just published— 

The Own Your Home campaign is being put 
thru the local real estate, boards in the sixty cities 
and towns in the State that are affiliated with the 
California Real Hstate Association. The loca} 
realty board is perhaps closer to the actual needs 
of the people for homes than any other organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, real estate boards have as one 
of their cardinal committees an ‘own your home” 
committee which in codperation with the State 
association directors in each town works out the 
plan for the local drive. Conditions vary in the 
cities. However, the State association will arrange 
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Retailers’ Exhibit which won first prize (loving cup shown In foreground) at Industrial Ex position 


prize, a handsome loving cup, for the most at- 
tractive display at the Colorado Industrial Ex- 
position and Prosperity Carnival at the munici- 
pal auditorium, which closed Saturday night, 
after a week’s run. 

The main feature of the Hallack & Howard 
company’s exhibit was miniature replicas of 
three of the small bungalows in which the com- 
pany has specialized during the past eighteen 
months and which have been productive of much 
business. One is the Bide-a-Wee frame bunga- 
low, built on a plan evolved by the company’s 
sales department. The other two are from de- 
signs by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, one being a baby grand frame bunga- 
low, and the other a baby grand hollow tile and 
stucco bungalow. The miniatures were made 
in the Hallack & Howard plant by John Shpis, 
foreman of the cabinet shop. A mirror set up 
behind the exhibit afforded visitors to the 
exhibit a rear view of each of the houses. 

The exhibit, which was in charge of H. B. 
Copeland, head of the company’s retail depart- 
ment, was viewed by thousands of visitors. Mr. 
Copeland stated that it had been the means of 
making a number of direct sales and of ‘‘ lining 


with each local real estate board for the placing 
of a weekly illustrated full page advertisement 
on the necessity for building more homes in each 
town. This home-owning page is to be supported 
on a prorata basis by the real estate men, realty 
boards, chambers of commerce, merchants, bankers, 
title companies, building material men, contractors 
and other similar lines which are primarily inter- 
ested in the building of more homes. 


C. C. C. Tatum, president of the California 
Real Estate Association, has appointed Harry 
H. Culver chairman of the association’s ‘‘own 
your home’’ committee. Under Mr. Culver’s 
direction the work of his own and affiliated com- 
mittees will be pushed vigorously during the 
ensuing months. 


WILL HOLD ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ SHOW 


ATLANTA, GA., March 1.—Atlanta lumber and 
building supply dealers, and contractors and 
architects, are to codperate in an elaborate 
‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ Exposition to be 
held at the Atlanta Auditorium May 8 to 13. 
This will inaugurate an educational campaign 
to bring about greater activity in home con- 
struction. The very best the home building art 
has to offer will be shown at the exposition, 
which is to include complete displays of lum- 
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ber, building materials, architectural plans and 
drawings, and complete plans for financing new 
homes that will appeal to the average working 
man, as well as to the person who has ample 
money to build. 

Building activity continued steady in Atlanta 
during February, permits for construction in- 
volving almost $1,000,000 being issued, the first 
two months of the year being almost twice as 
great as the same months in 1921. It is esti- 
mated that construction in all southeastern 
States is 75 to 85 percent better this year than 
at this time in 1921. Activity in home con- 
struction is steadily increasing demand for 
Southern pine and dealers are expecting price 
advances of $5 to $7 as a result during the next 
month. 

The National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes is preparing to remove its national 
headquarters from Atlanta, where it has been 
located the past year, to Webster City, Ia. 


BUILDING SITUATION VERY GOOD 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 25.—The build- 
ing situation in San Francisco and neighboring 
territory is very promising, with many dwellings 
under construction. The architects’ offices are 
full of business, awaiting orders to begin con- 
struction. Twenty residences are in course of 
construction in St. Francis Wood, representing 

‘a total building investment of $300,000. Retail 
lumber yards and planing mills are busy. 

The California Finance & Housing Co. has 
opened offices here and will loan money to home 
builders on a codperative plan at the rate of 
three percent per annum, to be repaid in small 
monthly payments. This should encourage 
many persons to invest in homes. 

Six contracts, totaling $1,758,000, for con- 
struction work on the proposed Capitol exten- 
sion buildings at Sacramento, have been 
awarded. It is expected that work will be 
commenced in the near future. 


LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE TO REPORT 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 1.—A complete report 
of the activities of the Lockwood committee, 
which investigated housing in New York and 
Buffalo, is to be made to the Legislature this 
week, together with numerous recommendations 
for legislation designed to correct conditions 
which the committee members believe to be 
responsible for the housing shortage. The com- 
mittee has been deliberating over proposals to 
extend the present emergency rent laws, now 
applying only to New York City, to other cities 
of the state. It is expected that the Legislature 
will extend the life of the committee for another 
year. 


RAISE FUNDS FOR PARISH HOUSE 


ONALASKA, WASH., Feb. 25.—Employees of 
the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. recently put on 
a drive for the erection of a parish house for 
the new minister, and in a period of seven hours 
raised $3,300. 
the company, headed the list with a subscrip- 
tion of one thousand dollars. 


(SEER EaaBt 


AWAIT WAGE READJUSTMENT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 28.—The building sit- 
uation in the Cleveland district is wholly de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the daily negotia- 
tions that are being conducted by the Building 
Trades Council and the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association. The present agreement, 
according to the employers, ends March 1, while 
the unions hold that it runs until April 1. At 
any rate, the chief difficulty hinges on readjust- 
ment of the wage schedule. 

Millions of dollars worth of building awaits 
the outcome. While the season may be con- 
sidered as having opened, owners hesitate to 
allow work to go ahead until the situation clears. 

Plans for spring building in this district call 
for the erection of more dwellings than have 
been erected in the past few years. Big pro- 
jects are few, but the housing activity may 
be counted upon to fill the gap. As yet there 
have been few announcements from private in- 
dividuals who contemplate building, but mil- 
lions of dollars worth is projected by inde- 


William Carlisle, president of - 


pendent operators. Most gf the homes to be 
built will be of an expensive type, averaging 
around $10,000 each. Announcement was made 
last week of the following housing projects: 
Duplex and 16 other houses in Shaker district, 
$195,000; houses and an apartment in Lake- 
wood, $100,000; dwellings in the Heights dis- 
trict, $290,000. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


rules and regulations of the United States Shipping 
Board and/or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; but if any of such conditions are in conflict 
with conditions 1-15 of Part II of this bill of lad- 
ing, the latter conditions shall control.” 


Reasons—The purpose of this amendment is to 
make it certain that the provisions of the port 
bills of lading covering particular trades, routes, 
commodities and terminal conditions, shall be in- 
corporated. At the same time, it insures that the 
conditions found in Part II of the export bill of 
lading shall always be controlling. 


CHARGES AT RIVER CROSSINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 12,478—Allowances of Mileage 
for Mississippi River Crossings—Examiner W. 
H. Wagner recommends that, with some minor 
exceptions, the commission find that the same 
distance scales should apply from Memphis, 
Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. 

The examiner holds that the commission 
should find as reasonable the assessment, on in- 
terstate traffic at each of these crossings, of 
fixed charges not in excess of those contempo- 
raneously applied at Memphis, to be added to 
the charges computed under distance scales fron 
and to the west bank points. 

The carriers have been charging twenty miles 
additional for ear ferry crossings. In some 
instances shipments from Natchez pay this 
twenty miles regardless of whether they go by 
ferry or via the Memphis bridge. The bridge 
rate on lumber shipments is 2 cents a hundred 
pounds. The charges run as high as 3% cents 
on other traffic, except where car rates apply, 
and these vafy from $3.50 to $9 a car. 


Seaeaaaaaaaai 


NEW HARDWOOD RATES NOT READY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 28.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has received a 
wire from its Washington representative, Frank 
C. Carnahan, stating that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has refused to extend the time 
for filing tariffs carrying reduced rates ordered 
in the hardwood case but that it is permitting 
the tariff issuing agents to file applications and 
will grant short permission to publish special 
supplements necessary to get the lower rates in 
effect at an early date. 

The association plans to issue a general tariff 
sheet, but it will not issue it until all the tariffs 
are ready. 


LOWER RATES ON SOUTHERN ROADS 


New Orueans, La., Feb. 27.—Reduction in 
freight rates on lumber by southeastern railroads 
to middle West points, similar to those already 
made by southwestern lines to Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Kansas and South Dakota, as a re- 
sult of negotiations with the Southern Pine 
Association, were announced here by the asso- 
ciation Saturday. 

The reductions will be put into effect Feb. 28. 
A considerable number of additional thru rates, 
to points where combination rates heretofore 
applied, also have been published in the new 
tariffs of the southeastern lines. 

An interesting fact in connection with these 
reductions, as well as reductions on southern 
pine lumber previously effected from the South- 
west, is that the carriers voluntarily made re- 
ductions simultaneously on hardwoods, equal to 
the reduction granted on southern pine. How- 
ever, the southwestern railroads thus far have 
refused to make reductions on yellow pine 
similar to reductions ordered recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on hardwoods 
to Illinois and all States east and north of the 
Ohio River. 

The Southern Railway and Illinois Central 


have authorized reductions on southern pine to 
Illinois and points east, equal to those ordered 
on hardwoods. Other southeastern lines have 
agreed to meet these rates. 


This attitude on the part of southwestern 
lines, the Southern Pine Association states, has 
made it necessary for the association to go be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
insist that southwestern carriers be ordered to 
grant pine at least the same reductions ordered 
on hardwoods. These reductions to Illinois and 
points east would amount to about 7 percent. 


MANUFACTURER-WHOLESALER EXPANDS 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 28.—H. F. Burns, in 
charge of the crating department of the Flem- 
ing Lumber Co., this city, has gone to Indian- 
apolis to spend some time there, representing 
the company in that vicinity. The Fleming 
Lumber Co. specializes in ‘‘ Kwality Krating’’ 
and enjoys a good trade with northern fac- 
tories. The company also does a general 
wholesale lumber business, not only in pine 
products but also in cypress and hardwoods. 
It sells exclusively the output of the Fleming 
Lumber Co., of Frost, La. This operation 
has lately been enlarged by the acquisition of 
a tract of 20,000,000 feet of pine and hard- 
woods and it is expected that a band mill will 
soon replace the circular mill now cutting at 
Frost. R. L. Fleming is president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Orleans and Frost 
operations. 


SRBREEEREBEBBEEEBEEB: 


RAINS RESTRICT PRODUCTION 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—Frost Pine Barks, 
issued by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., con- 
tains the following review of the business out- 
look, as signed by R. B. Bearden, general sales 
manager: 


During the latter part of January and up to the 
present time in February, new business placed has 
been noticeably light. Such limited buying, ex- 
tending over the same length of time at another 
season of the year, would reflect thru depressed 
values. However, but slight weakening tendencies 
are apparent and are limited to straight car offer- 
ings of items that the seller, for one reason or 
another, wants to move. Quotations carrying a 
regular run of items to meet a buyer’s needs show 
no weakness. This situation was anticipated by 
those in close touch with conditions in southern 
lumber producing territories. Incessant rains have 
made logging operations in flat woods sections 
practically impossible, resulting naturally in en- 
forced restricted production. The great majority 
of mills that air season the common grades find 
it impossible to make anything other than very 
limited shipments, due to the impracticability of 
attempting to run and load lumber off a yard that 
is rain soaked. 


Despite these limited shipments thruout January 
and February, sawmill stocks have not increased, 
but, on the contrary, have decreased, owing to 
restricted production. And again, despite limited 
buying in late January and thruout February, order 
files were not only maintained, but were increased, 
due to extremely light shipments. Coupled with 
the near approach of the seasonal spring demand, 
this forces the conclusion that it will require but 
the slightest of increased demand to bring about 
a very strong market. 

The prospects of early relief for the lumber 
industry thru reduced freight rates is of ultra im- 
portance. On Dec. 1, 1921, this company dis- 
tributed broadcast to the retail trade a guaranty 
against loss due to freight rate reductions effective 
any time prior to March 1, 1922, on purchases 
made during the month of December. That action 
was prompted by a desire to accommodate the 
buyer who wanted to place orders for spring re- 
quirements early, but who was hesitating for fear 
a reduction in rates would shortly become effective 
and thus depreciate the delivered value of stock 
he had bought. At that time we felt certain that 
material rate reductions could not be hoped for 
early enough to have effect upon the value of stock 
with which the dealer had provided himself to 
meet his spring trade. Today we maintain the 
same belief. 


Shippers have not relaxed in their efforts to 
bring about the much needed and hoped for re- 
ductions. However, little encouragement is voiced 
by those best informed. Belief is growing that a 
blanket reduction—one affecting lumber rates from 
and to all territories—is many months in the dis- 
tance. The railroads are strongly entrenched and 
seemingly are willing to give way only to a point 
where their interests will be affected favorably. 
In other words, the natural course for them to 
pursue is to agree to just enough concessions to 
throw public opinion in their favor when the next 
wage reduction of railroad employees comes under 
consideration. It seems, therefore, that the buyer 
might best leave the rate situation out of his calcu- 
lations entirely when formulating plans for the 
first half of this year. 
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Illinois Dealers Appoint Budget Committee, 
Discuss Costs and Endorse Publicity Campaign 


The concluding session of the Illinois retail 
lumber dealers’ convention, the first two of 
which were reported in last week’s AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was especially significant for the 
reason that the organization changed its name 
to Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. 
This undoubtedly is but a recognition of a 
change that already had taken place in the 
methods of the lumbermen in conducting their 
business and in their notion of the functions 
they perform in their communities. 

The session was opened with music by the 
Tripoli Trio, which was required to respond 
with several encores. 

The business program was opened with an 
address by O. M. Caward, of Chicago, whose 
mission, he said, was ‘‘to assassinate the crape 
hangers.’’ Mr. Caward reminded his hearers 
that this country has been made what it is by 
people who conquered conditions, and he took 
as his theme the doctrine that men make con- 
ditions, not conditions men. He declared that 
all that is needed now is that men shall see the 
situation as it is and then go ahead with the 
same will and determination that were shown 
by the soldiers in the war. 

Business, he said, is 95 percent a state of 
mind. We ought to go ahead and wipe out the 
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doubt and distrust as was done in the war, and 
present a solid front in the march back to nor- 
maley. To illustrate his point, the speaker told 
of a merchant who explained the state of the 
people’s mind by the fact that he sold ninety- 
seven ‘‘ouija boards’’ and only one washboard. 
There is no substitute for the dollar bill and 
hard work. We have enough activity nowadays, 
enough speed, but no velocity. We have speed 
without direction; whereas, what we need is 
velocity, which is speed with direction. 

If the business men or any one of them wants 
to see something done, let him go ahead and do 
it and notice how many other business men 
there are who will do likewise. He pleaded for 
more enthusiasm for one’s work and decried 
discouragement, which he defined as merely dis- 
appointed egotism, and he declared that ‘‘dis- 
couragement is a luxury of self indulgence that 
nobody is rich enough to afford.’’ Not one- 
self, he said, but the result to be accomplished 
is the thing to be considered. 

_ There should be more of the glad hand for 
it is man’s duty to be happy in adversity. No 
matter what conditions are, a smile is needed, 
for it is nature’s camouflage. What is required 
now is not judgment, not opinion but results— 
something done. America must turn loose the 
ability and enthusiasm displayed in the war 





and when she does so there will be no question 
about a return to normal. 
COSTS OF DOING BUSINESS 


The next on the program was a talk by J. W. 
Mackemer, Peoria, Ill., of the J. W. Mackemer 
Lumber Co., whose subject was the cost of do- 
ing business. The speaker said that he ex- 
pected to tell his hearers many facts that they 
would not believe about the actual costs of sell- 
ing lumber, but as the figures he used were the 
result of his own experience and of a cost sur- 
vey of all retail lumber operations in Peoria 
made by an experienced lumberman and certi- 
fied accountant, he had no hesitancy in accept- 
ing them as correct. 

Lumbermen, he said, may continue to think 
they are figuring their costs correctly, but as 
the Government report showed that it cost 20 
cents to sell every dollar’s worth of lumber, 
and as commercial reports show that 95 percent 
of the retailers of all classes who enter busi- 
ness fail, he thought there was more convincing 
evidence than anybody’s opinion to show that 
retailers do not properly figure their costs. 

Mr. Mackemer said that it cost $13.48 for 
handling every thousand feet,of lumber sold in 
Peoria in 1921, which he said was 22.6 percent 
on all the business done. Nobody, he declared, 
can do business on 6 to 10 percent of the selling 
price. In December, 1921, he said, in Peoria, 
yard labor, delivery, depreciation or equipment, 
taxes and insurance cost $6.40 a thousand on 
all the lumber sold during that month. This 
included no other overhead at all. 


Too Many Quote By Guess 


Too many lumbermen, he said, think they can 
sell as cheaply as anybody else, and without 
knowing what their costs are meet competition 
by cutting the price. They do not have attrac- 
tive offices, they make no allowance for their 
own salaries, and in some cases they have other 
business and investments that are in reality 
supporting the lumber business. If, he said, 
the shoe and drygoods business of the country 
were turned over to the lumbermen, prices of 
shoes and drygoods would be cut one-half over 
night; and if the lumber business were turned 
over to the retailers of shoes and drygoods the 
price of lumber would be doubled over night. 

It is the duty of every retailer, Mr. Mackemer 
said, to make a profit; and it is only the pros- 
perous merchant that really commands the re- 
spect of his fellows. There is no real profit for 
the community in the conduct of a lumber busi- 
ness at a loss, and when failures oceur the losses 
involved are really assessed upon the people as 
a whole. 

Distribution of Retail Investment 


Mr. Mackemer referred to the article on the 
front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Feb. 18, showing a method of arriving at op- 
erating costs, and figuring selling prices, and 
said that while the figures were not exactly like 
his own, nevertheless, ‘‘they were not far off.’’ 
He then gave the following distribution of in- 
vestment items as shown by a survey of all 
the lumber transactions in Peoria during 1920. 
The figures are based on the combined invest- 
ment of all the Peoria dealers for that year and 
they are expressed in percentages: 
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Referring to these figures, Mr. Mackemer said 
that the interest on the combined investment 
alone at 7 percent would have necessitated a 
charge of $3.34 on every thousand feet of lum- 





ber sold in Peoria in 1920, and an average 
gross profit of $19.85 a thousand would have 
been required to leave this net return of 7 per- 
cent intact. 
Costs of Handling Items 
Referring to the cost of handling particular 
items, Mr. Mackemer said he did not believe 
that any lumberman ever made 5 cents on the 
cement he handled, and the cost of handling 
brick ‘‘was tremendous.’’ In his own Peoria 
yards his costs were given as follows: 


1919—Average cost a thousand..........e. $12.02 
Percentage of total sales............ 19.8 

1920—Average cost a thousand feet........ $16.51 
Percentage of total sales.......csce6 20.2 

1921—Average cost a thousand feet........ $13.48 
Percentage of total sales............ 22.6 


The foregoing figures were on lumber only. 
Mr. Mackemer gave some interesting and sig- 
nificant figures on individual items. For ex- 
ample, in 1921 it cost him $1.35 a thousand to 
handle shingles, and $2.69 a thousand to han- 
dle lath. In January of the present year it 
cost him $4.18 a thousand to handle lath; $2.09 
to handle shingles; and $20.88 a thousand to 
handle lumber. 

Referring to the distribution or analysis of 
the combined investment of Peoria dealers and 
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the charge that would be necessary to produce a 
net return of 7 percent, Mr. Mackemer quoted 
the following statement of the accountant who 
made the survey: 

In other words, it would have been necessary 
for the combined operation of the firms under con- 
sideration for that year to be based on an average 
gross margin of $19.85 a thousand on all lumber 
handled in order that their combined balance sheet 
might show a net return of 7 percent upon the 
capital invested in their businesses. 


Must Use Average of Long Period 


Commenting on the showing of the costs of 
doing business, Mr. Mackemer said that it is 
not sufficient to take a single month, several 
months, a year or even two or three years to 
determine the average cost of doing business. 
He thought ten years or at least six years is 
short enough time. Too many dealers, he said, 
inventory every stick of stuff around the place, 
even covering boards, and keep on the list as 
assets past due accounts on which they have not 
had a payment for years, on which they do not 
collect interest and that are dead and value- 
less. Dealers who figure profits in that way, he 
said, are only ‘‘kidding’’ themselves. 


Committees’ Reports 


President Jones next called for the report of 
the auditing committee. J. T. McGrath, of 
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Polo, Ill., McGrath & Attley Lumber Co., re- 
sponded, ’ reporting that an examination had 
shown the treasurer’s statement already sub- 
mitted was correct. The committee’s report was 
adopted. 

A. C. Gauen, Collinsville, then reported for 
the resolutions committee resolutions thanking 
the press, the hotel, the speakers, and N. HE. 
Holden, of Danville, for his successful handling 
of the year book; also a resolution favoring the 
construction of bridges across the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers at Cairo; another urging the 
dressing of fir dimension after drying and elim: 
inating from the fir grading rules the reference 
to shrinkage; other resolutions congratulating 
the committee on its success in its drive for 
funds for the association, endorsing the State 
publicity plan, expressing the association’s 
pleasure at having Secretary-Emeritus Hotch- 
kiss present during part of the convention, 
thanking the Universal Portland Cement Co. 
for its hospitality in showing members thru its 
plant at Buffington, Ind.; and thanking J. W. 
Paddock, of Evanston, Ill., for acting as secre- 
tary during Manager-Secretary Jones’ illness. 
The report of the committee was adopted as 
read. 

The committee also reported the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That this convention pause for one 
minute in the conduct of its business, and respect- 
fully stand in silent recollection and memory of 
the following members of this association who have 
joined the great “- majority during the fiscal 
year now closing: . W. Angel, Hamilton; R. C. 
Carter, Ottawa ; * > "Heck, Decatur; John Stoltz, 
Edwardsville ; | ie a fe Lockport; Alvah Sum- 
mers, Benton, and E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe ; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recognize in the passing of 
these men an irreparable loss to our association, 
to their respective communities, and their indi- 
vidual families, to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That an official copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the immediate families of the de- 
ceased and that a copy of same be spread upon the 
records of the association. 

WHEREAS, Your committee, knowing of the ill- 
ness of our efficient and hardworking secretary, 
George Wilson-Jones, thru his untiring efforts in 
the cause of the retailer, has done much in the up- 
ya of the association at all times; therefore, 

ei 

Resolwed, That the acting secretary, J. W. Pad- 
dock, of this association, be and hereby is directed 
to convey to Mr. Jones and his good wife our re- 
grets at his illness and our best wishes for his 
speedy and complete recovery to health. 


M. 8. Allison, Chicago, representing the asso- 
ciation’s traffic department, then explained the 
service it performs and urged members to send 
in their claims. 

J. W. Paddock then offered a resolution pre- 
pared by the board of directors, proposing that 


the organization change its name from Illinois 
Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. 
After a brief discussion the resolution was car- 
ried, and the new name was adopted without 
dissent. The objection to the old name was 
largely on account of its length and cumber- 
someness. A. C. Gauen, speaking to the motion, 
said he had asked about fifteen members to give 
him the name and only five had it right. It was 
believed also that the new name more accurately 
expressed the ideas and purposes of the organ- 
ization. 

With an address explaining the operation of 
the State police under the proposed Illinois 
law by a representative of the committee advo- 
cating its passage, the session and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


APPOINT BUDGET COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of the board of directors Fri- 
day morning a finance and budget committee 
was appointed to prepare a schedule of the ex- 
penditures of the association and the means 
of meeting them, this committee to be known 
as the finance and budget committee. The 
members named are: E. 8. Todd, Aurora, chair- 
man; C. W. H. Schuck, Springfield; A. C. Gauen, 
Collinsville. 





NEWS FROM THE ASSOCIATION FIELD 


CHANGES ITS PLAN OF OPERATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—The Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association will give up its 
offices in the Gerlinger Building on March 1 
and thereby discontinue for the present active 
association operation. The organization will 
be continued with William C. MeCulloch, attor- 
ney for the association, acting as temporary 
secretary. 

F. G. Donaldson, who has been actively iden- 
tified with the association since 1916 as seere- 
tary and traffic manager, will engage in other 
employment as soon as he can dispose of unfin- 
ished transportation business. . 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Aeiniliie 
tion was first organized as an active lumber- 
men’s association in the spring of 1916 under 
the name of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with Charles K. 
Spaulding, of Portland, as president, and Jay 
8. Hamilton, secretary. It consisted of former 
members of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

In September, 1916, it opened up an oper- 
ating office in the Gerlinger Building and en- 
gaged Mr. Donaldson, then traffic manager for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to 
serve as secretary and traffic manager. Steps 
were taken at once to secure better rates and 
better transportation service for the valley mills. 
Mr. Donaldson says that with the exception of 
two transportation problems now being given at- 
tention the association has accomplished all the 
objects of the reorganization in 1916. The 
Valley association has secured for its members 
and the lumber industry in Oregon local to the 
Southern Pacific Co. common point rates to a 
large section of the United States to which 
the mills formerly had no access. Satisfactory 
rates on lumber to Portland ports for export 
by water have been secured, slabwood rates 
have been satisfactorily adjusted, and many at- 
tempted advances in rates have been prevented. 
The association has been particularly active in 
minimizing the harmful effect of car shortages 
in the Valley and aiding in a fair distribution 
of cars available during such car shortage per- 
iods. Most of the beneficial changes in trans- 
portation conditions as applied to forest prod- 
ucts moving from Willamette Valley mills dur- 
ing the last six years are the direct result of 
work of this association. 

The Willamette Valley association has never 
had a large membership; from eighteen to 
twenty-eight mills have borne the burden of all 
expense of protecting the entire lumber indus- 
try in Oregon local to the Southern Pacific line. 
The association intends to continue to look after 
the most vital interests of its members, but as 
& measure of economy and in line with the gen- 


eral tendency of all business, now undergoing 
readjustment to meet after-war conditions, the 
association has reduced its operating expenses to 
the minimum and will sit tight and await fur- 
ther developments. 


BOOST CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 25.—J. Hal 
Hunter, secretary-treasurer of the California 
Lumbermen’s Association, this city, reports the 
membership increasing steadily. Fully two 
hundred and fifty yards are represented. Presi- 
dent F. E. Conner, R. A. Hiscox and J. Hal 
Hunter attended the meeting of the Central 
California Lumbermen’s Club at Stockton, Feb. 
11, and talked on the objects of the new organ- 
ization. The club endorsed the association and 
it was the sense of the meeting that all mem- 
bers be advised to join it. Messrs. Conner and 
Hunter attended the meeting of the Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club at Sacramento, Feb. 
18. The club members have already joined 
the association. 

President Conner has appointed a membership 
committee of representative lumbermen to have 
charge of Statewide work in their respective 
territories. Each is authorized to appoint a 
subcommittee in his particular district. This 
committee is composed of: 

Percy Brown, Eureka; Horace Camm, Camm & 
Hodges, Petaluma; R. A. as gs Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco ; A. L. Hubbard, Hubbard 
& Carmichael, San Jose; James Curran, Bakers- 
field, Sand, Stone & Brick Co., Bakersfield; C. W 
Pinkerton, Whittier Lumber Co., Whittier ; F. Dean 
Prescott, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno ; Cc. G. Bird, 
Simpson- -Gray Lumber Co., Stockton ; E. E. White, 


California Door Co., Folsom, and E. M. Tilden, 
Tilden Lumber Co., Berkeley. 


MICHIGAN TRAVELERS CONFER 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 27.—At a district meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of the Travel- 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, held 
here last Saturday, at the Wolverine Hotel, 
President R. V. Haskin’ presiding, five presi- 
dents of lumber associations, who were all either 
charter or active members of the travelers’ 
organization, were present. J. C. Seofield, 
Windsor, Ont., president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, talked on ‘‘ Hands 
Across the River,’’ and invited the salesmen 
and Michigan retailers to make an_inter- 
national affair of the Ontario dealers’ outing 
which is to be made on the steamer Huronic, 
cruising the Georgian Bay region, beginning 
at Windsor on June 23. 

J. C. Pattison, Toledo, Ohio, president of the 
Union Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, gave a semi-humorous talk 
on ‘‘From the Banks of the Maumee,’’ in which 


he compared the Ohio and Michigan associa- 
tions. 

A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
spoke on ‘‘ Real Codperation,’’ and enlisted the 
support of the salesmen in enlarging the mem- 
bership of the Michigan retailers’ association. 

P. A. Gordon, Detroit, Mich., humorously dis- 
cussed association affairs of twenty years ago, 
comparing them with the present day. 

Among other speakers at the meeting were 
George H. Howenstein, secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and J. F. Deacon, 
Detroit. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


WasurneTon, D. C., Feb. 27—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is keep- 
ing in elose touch with developments relating 
to statistics of industry desired by the Gov- 
ernment, recent decisions and negotiations be- 
tween the Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of Commerce having added impetus to 
these activities. The Forest Service acting in 
response to a resolution of the recent agricul- 
tural conference suggests the consideration by 
the lumber industry of the desirability and 
practicability of the current compilation and 
dissemination of information by the Govern- 
ment either thru the bureau of the census, De- 
partment of Commerce, the Forest Service, or 
the bureau of markets of the Department of 
Agriculture. The proposal of the Federal Trade 
Commission to secure reports including prices, 
costs, production, shipments, profits etc., from 
basic industries was suspended, on the ground 
that it could not be accomplished thru volun- 
tary coéperation of these industries, until such 
time as the courts may decide the authority 
of the commission to require the furnishing of 
such information. 

Builders thruout the country are advancing 
new operations at the rate of $600,000,000 a 
morth. Reports from all sections indicate that 
1922 will run at least 50 percent ahead of the 
record breaking volume of 1921. In housing, 
the average for the nation is 45 percent of the 
total building outlays, in comparison with 37 
percent for 1921. Labor has not been liquidated, 
and building costs, therefore, are still out of 
line with prices generally. 

There is an increased demand for mine tim- 
bers. The quantity of wood used by the anthra- 
cite coal industry is 739,200,000 board feet a 
year, or slightly more than nine board feet for 
every ton of coal produced. Highway improve- 
ment work in many of the States of the cen- 
tral, middle West and South will probabiy con- 
sume 1,000 to 2,000 cars of bridge timbers and 
lumber, 
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Northwest Iowa Lumbermen in Annual Convention 
See Deflation Accomplished and Outlook Encouraging 


Fr. Dovaz, Iowa, Feb. 27.—The Northwest 
Iowa Lumbermen’s Association held its twenty- 
seventh annual convention here last Thursday. 
[A preliminary telegraphic report appeared on 
page 68 of the Feb. 25 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EbiIToR.] President L. R. French 
called the meeting to order in the rooms of the 
Commercial Club. Secretary R. L. Williams, 
of Ft. Dodge, presented the minutes of last 
year’s convention, read a statement of asso- 
ciation finances and reported on the year’s ac- 
tivities. The officers with the assistance of other 
members succeeded in securing the defeat of 
proposed State legislation levying corporation 
taxes that seemed unjust and also of a bill pro- 
viding for the purchase of cement for public 
works direct from the manufacturer. The sec- 
retary also mentioned a meeting held at Iowa 
City for the purpose of discussing a federa- 
tion of all Iowa associations. 


General Deflation in Iowa Is Almost Complete 


President French then presented an informal 
report of the condition of the association and 
the state of business. Nearly all members of 
the Northwest Iowa are also members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The 
latter is a big, powerful organization that can 
offer services of a kind and quality beyond 
the reach of a small organization. But the 
small organization is of value in supplementing 
the large. During the time of easy sales not 
much selling skill was needed, but with changed 
conditions salesmanship and service are of im- 
mense importance, and local meetings are of 
value in gaining practical knowledge of these 
things. There have been few changes in prices 
during 1921 because of the fact that deflation 
of lumber prices came early and was complete. 
The element that holds prices at a seemingly 
high level is freight. General deflation in Iowa 
is about complete, and during the last six 
months the buying public has contracted few new 
debts. It is estimated that 60 percent of the 
1921 corn crop is held on the farms. As this 
corn is sold it brings new money into the State. 
Farmers are getting insurance loans; and as 
this outside money comes into the State it is 
visibly. helping the financial situation. Build- 
ing may not show any great forward rush for 
a few months, but present conditions are sound 
and decidedly encouraging. 


Committees Are Appointed 


The remainder of the morning session was de- 
voted to an informal discussion of associa- 
tion affairs. A committee of five was appointed 
to report at the afternoon session in regard 
to readjusting the dues and the secretary’s sal- 
ary. Following were named members of this 
committee: 8. A. Lincoln, J. T. Grant, F. M. 
Finkbine, F. I. Gardiner, and S. B. French. 

Other committees were appointed as follows: 

Resolutions—F. I. Gardiner, Edw. Williams. 

Nominations—F. M. Finkbine, Edw. Townsend, 
8S. B. French. 

Auditing—S. A. Lincoln, J. T. Grant. 

Credentials—O. T. Vickerman, D. D. Carlton. 


The Course of Business Is Now Upward 


In the afternoon Harry F. Graefe, of Des 
Moines, president of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, made the opening address. 
He brought a message of greeting from the big 
association and asked the Iowa men to make the 
fullest use of its great capacity for service. The 
keynote of Mr. Graefe’s address was the gospel 
of intelligent work. The present year is one 
that will reward. the worker. Business has 
reached and passed the low-tide mark, and its 
cgurse is now upward; and while 1922 probably 
will not compare in volume of trade with the 
easy years at the crest of the boom it will make 
a good return for the man who works. Mr. 
Graefe told a story of salesmanship that oc- 
curred in one of the Green Bay yards. A com- 
petitive bill came to this manager after it had 
been figured by a competitor. The wife of the 
eustomar wanted the sale to go to the Green 


Bay yard, so she told the manager in confidence 
that she would tip off the competitor’s figure 
in order that the Green Bay price might be set 
under it. The manager asked her not to do it, 
saying he wanted to sell on the merit of his 
proposition. When he gave in his price the 
customer told him he was high. The manager 
said he had guessed he would be high, for when 
studying the bill he found a number of entries 
for very expensive stuff for which substitutes 
could easily be used. He offered to go over 
the bill and correct these things in order that 
the customer could get exactly what he wanted 
and at the same time avoid paying high prices 
for millwork and other materials of a kind and 
grade better than was needed and also avoid 
having substitutions made without his knowl- 
edge and consent. The revised bill came to a 
satisfactory figure, and the straightforward 
salesmanship so impressed the customer that 
he closed the deal. This is the kind of sales- 
manship that will count in 1922, 


The Present Is the Time to Build 


It is difficult to see how lumber prices can 
be lower unless freight rates come down. Ar- 
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ticles in the manufacture of which coal is 
an important item may be lower in price after 
the impending coal strike is settled. But it is 
apparent that the present is the time to build, 
for costs are probably as low as they will get, 
and the money market is so much easier that 
getting money to build a home is not more 
difficult than in any normal time. It is not 
wise to gamble on the lumber market; and in 
fact the wise dealer will buy stock as he needs 
it. 

Howard Schneiders, of Pocahontas, who is 
both Jumberman and banker, dscussed the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and pointed out the fact that, 
as it is drawn, the law discriminates against 
farm loans; and he suggested that Congress 
be asked to make some revision of it. Farmers 
are far from being ‘‘ broke,’’ despite the calam- 
ity howlers. Liquidation was a splendid thing 
for agriculture in general, for it stopped a large 
number of men who were drifting downward 
on easy credits. Hard times are times of edu- 
cation in thrift. It is not true that business 
is going to be bad for years to come. If a 
dealer sells a bill to a farmer now he can be 
pretty sure the debt will be paid. Nor is it 
true that farmers whose land is mortgaged will 
not put up improvements. Farm mortgages 
in reasonable amounts are splendid things for 
a community. They stimulate thrift and re- 
sourcefulness and thereby increase earning 
power. ‘They make young men ambitious, and 
young men are the backbone of business. 

Dr. C. W. Wassam, of the State university, a 


popular lecturer in business circles, delivered 
a highly dynamic lecture dealing with cheer- 
fulness, optimism and faith in business. The 
buying public is not so much interested in prices 
or guaranties or such things as it is in the per- 
sonality of the man handling the goods. If 
people believe in the man they will believe in 
the goods. The doctor made a deep impression 
and received a great ovation. 

The auditing committee found the treasurer’s 
accounts correct. 


Committees Present Report 


The resolutions committee approved the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, advocated re- 
duction of rates on grain and live stock, ap- 
proved the efforts of the National and the 
Northwestern retail associations to secure uni- 
formity of sizes and to eliminate the shrinkage 
clause in the fir grading rules and extended 
the thanks of the association to the Ft. Dodge 
business men for the program of entertain- 
ment. 

The nominating committee made the follow- 
ing report: 

President—L. R. French, Hawarden. 

Vice president—William Howard, Pocahontas. 

Secretary—R. L. Williams, Ft. Dodge. 

Directors—Martin Ausland, Henry Miller, R. 
Connor, V. V. Keck, F. M. Finkbine, Elmo Ander- 
son, W. I. Weart, J. T. Grant, H. Morrell, F. P. 
Mortanson. 

The special committee recommended annual 
dues of $4 per yard per year and the placing 
of the secretary’s salary at $200 a year. 

A special vote of thanks was tendered the 
Commercial Club for the use of its rooms. 


Entertained at Banquet 


In the evening a banquet was tendered the 
association by manufacturers and wholesalers 
doing business in this territory. Following the 
dinner Toastmaster Donald Vincent introduced 
L. H. Minkle, superintendent of the Ft. Dodge 
schools. People have got closer together as a 
result of the war, the superintendent said, and 
America has become in a real sense world 
minded. This has been reflected in the schools. 
An extensive questionnaire disclosed the fact 
that more senior high school boys knew about 
William Jennings Bryan than knew about Babe 
Ruth. Business men have learned that business 
is interdependent; that when farmers became 
hard up all business became hard up; that busi- 
ness can not prosper unless its customers are 
prospering. Salesmanship, in the old, narrow 
sense is not so important in the success of busi- 
ness as is service. Service has a new and wider 
meaning. Insurance companies have found it ad- 
visable to engage in safety education campaigns 
in order to impress the public with the real 
range of their service. The California fig 
growers arranged to conduct a test in the Ft. 
Dodge schools to see if figs would not cause 
underweight children to gain in flesh, and the 
experiment proved that when fed these figs 
the children did gain in weight. This is adver- 
tising, and yet it is service. The rule of busi- 
ness twenty years ago was ‘‘Go in and get 
yours.’’ Lumbermen sold what was asked for; 
but now service requires that they sell the ma- 
terial best fitted to the purpose in view. 

Dr. Wassam made a brief address warning 
against the tide of radicalism and urging that 
all people be clear headed im their thought 
about private property and government. 

Toastmaster Vincent, who proved to be an 
artist in the rather difficult business of happy 
introductions, called upon 8. A. Lineoln, Harry 
F. Graefe, Charles Marckres, Ed. Townsend 
and others. 

Three character entertainers who performed 
while the dinner was in progress were three 
Ft. Dodge business men who had volunteered 
their services. 

Following the banquet the visitors were guests 
of the Lehigh Sewer Pipe & Tile Co., of Ft. 
Dodge, at a vaudeville show at the Princess 
Theater. 
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Woodworkers Analyze Costs and Basis 


of Efficient, 


New York, Feb. 27.—Members from ten 
States attended the fourth annual meeting of 
the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau last Thursday in the Music Room of 
the Biltmore Hotel. It was by far the largest 
representation the organization has ever had 
at one of its gatherings, and, viewed from every 
angle, the convention was a pronounced success. 
In addition to the full quota of members that 
came long before the opening of the session, 
many interested visitors and prospective mem- 
bers were noticed in small groups discussing 
matters of the moment. Last year the greatest 
the bureau has ever enjoyed, twenty-three cost 
systems having been established for as many 


firms and 156 cost exhibits issued from the office. . 


There is no doubt that 1922, in point of ac- 
complishment, will far outstrip the last twelve 
months. 


Questions of vital interest to the lumber in- 
dustry at large, and especially to the companies 
represented, were discussed with the greatest 
intimacy and explored with great, thoroness, and 
experts in the several lines gave their opinions 
in the most open manner. Invariably the dis- 





SAUMEL ROBERTS, NORRISTOWN, PA.; 
Elected President 


cussions followed the reading of a paper, cov- 
ering the problem at issue. 

In morning and afternoon sessions experts 
of the industry discussed in open forum the 
issues and difficulties that confront those en- 
gaged in the handling of lumber, and when ad- 
journment came at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the impression was left that the meeting 
ranked as one of the most profitable in which 
lumbermen of the East ever engaged. 

Kiln drying, wastage and the labor question 

provided subjects for long debate during the 
day and when these topics had been thrashed 
out minutely and thoroly, Secretary Edmund 
F. Hunt led the way for a study of costs, the 
heads of some of the largest retail lumber firms 
in this section of the country entering into the 
discussions and revealing their problems with 
unstinted frankness. 
_ During the progress of the meeting the sub 
ject of mail order competition was brought up 
by J. A. Mahlstedt, president of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and the question of securing 
mortgages was gone into briefly by several of 
the members. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:45 a. 
m. by Vice President Samuel Roberts, in the 
absence of H. J. Wylie, president. In order 
that the members might become acquainted 
with each other, those in attendance were called 
upon to rise and give their names and the 


Economical Operation 


names of the firms they represented. Thus the 
usual roll call was dispensed with. 

Owing to the absence of President H. J. Wylie 
because of illness, the president’s report was 
omitted, altho Vice President Roberts spoke 
briefly along general lines. Mr. Roberts also 
entered freely into ‘all discussions before the 
convention and gave the members the benefit of 
his experience. One outstanding feature of 
Mr. Roberts’ remarks was the high tribute paid 
to Secretary Edmund F. Hunt for the master- 
ful way with which he had conducted the bureau 
during the last year. The treasurer’s report 
was then read, which report reflected an extreme- 
ly healthy condition. 


Secretary Reviews Year’s Accomplishments 


Secretary Hunt then read his report, which 
follows in part: 


During the last year I have been away from the 
office more than 100 days; during that time I have 
given talks to members and lumber dealers in fif- 
teen cities. I have sold twenty-three cost systems. 
While the work was strenuous, yet I can assure 


you it was a pleasure to me, due entirely to - 


friendly and courteous greetings I received from 
those with whom I came in contact. 

I am satisfied that my talks have had good re- 
sults, and firmly believe that if the members in 
different localities would arrange group meetings 
during this year, they would be of wonderful bene- 
fit to the industry. You may be sure, if you will 
give me sufficient notice, that I will do all I can 
to make each meeting a success. 

During the year we installed fifteen cost systems 
among our members, and have also installed eight 
lumber systems, and also gave additional service 
to ten members. Just a word with regard to lum- 
ber systems. As you know, a great many of our 
members are also engaged in retailing lumber and 
the system, which applies to lumber yards, has 
been adopted in the eastern part of the country; 
for this reason we are now installing cost systems 
in the lumber yards. It was necessary for me to 
make a personal call on each of those who have 
installed our system. 

We have also issued 156 cost exhibits from our 
office during 1921, and have had a number of 
problems and questions put to us by the members, 
which we have always replied to promptly and in- 
telligently. We also were of some assistance to 
our members in procuring estimators, mill fore- 
men, superintendents etc. 

You must bear in mind that to successfully con- 
duct your business, your records must be accurate 
and up to the minute (don’t let them lag behind) 
and then, you must take the time to study them. 


Election of Officers and Directors 

After the reading of the secretary’s report, 
the vice president appointed a nominating com- 
mittee, as follows: George W. Crooks, Williams- 
port, Pa.; E. B. Newcomer, Philadelphia; John 
O. Wohlson, Laneaster, Pa., and E. F. Hunt. 
On presentation of the nominating committee, 
the following officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—Samuel Roberts, of Grater-Bodey Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 

Vice president—J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

Second vice president—G. W. Crooks, of W. D. 
Crooks & Sons, Williamsport, Pa. 

Treasurer—Arthur Vaughn, of the L. Vaughn 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Directors—Stanley FH. Gilbert, Utica, N. Y.; 
Frederick Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. B. New- 
comer, Philadelphia; Henry T, Lumb, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; George Adams, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 
George Bantleon, Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. Ray- 
mond, Athol, Mass.; Henry B. Coles, Camden, 
N. J.; Eugene C, Smith, Portland, Me.; J. J. Duffy, 
jr., Baltimore, Md.; Louis Brosius, Wilmington, 
Del. ; George H. Blakeslee, Albany, N. Y.; P. Harry 
Wohlson, Lancaster, Pa., and F, Parker Loizeaux, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Thanks Retiring President for Work 


A resolution was offered giving the retiring 
president, J. H. Wylie, praise for the splendid 
work accomplished for the bureau since its in- 
ception. This resolution was unanimously 
favored by a rising vote. Motion was made 
and carried that Mr. Wylie’s letter be wired 
to him at once. The resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, Looking back over the activities of 
our bureau since the fall of 1918, there is no one 
man in our industry who has given so unstintingly 
of his time in assisting the bureau in the accom- 
plishment of its splendid work as H. J. Wylie, the 
retiring president. It is our opinion that a full 
measure of credit is due Mr. Wylie for the en- 












Line Up Now 
for Big Sales 


Everywhere people are think- 
ing about building new homes 
and improving the old ones. 
The Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn. has sensed the big de- 
mand that is coming and is 
nationally advertising 


Maple Flooring 


You will need it in stock 
when builders inquire about 
it and we want you to have 
ours in stock. You'll find it 
a trade builder. 


Buy it in 
Straight 
Carloads 

or L.C.L. 
direct from 
our Chicago 
Warehouse 
with 


**BRUCE’’ 
Oak Flooring 


and 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton = Hardwood Co. 


Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 











For Live Dealers 


Dealers who know a good thing when 
they see it are now ready to sell spring 
builders and those remodeling homes the 
Bessler Movable Stairway. 


You Carry 
No Stock. 









Write 
for 


Folders 








The This 
Shows 
Bessler a 
Movable Bessler 
: S 7 Partly 
tairway Folded 


is just the thing for customers who want to 
make sleeping rooms out of attics or work- 
rooms above garages. Saves lower floor 
space. 


The Bessler Movable 


AKRON, oH10 Stairway Co. 














Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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Clancy’s RED BOOK Service 


Established 1876 


Continuously 
Revised Re- 
ports and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork - 
ing Indus- 
tries. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Room 1749608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Established 1910 


Schnackel, Rausch & Co. 


Auditors and Constructive Accountants 


458 Hanna Bldg., 511 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Cleveland, Chie AKRON, OHIO 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
; contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
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thusiastic’work in organization and service which 
he has rendered, and therefore it is 

Resolwed, That this bureau extend to Mr. Wylie 
its sincere thanks and appreciation for the splen- 
did work he has done in the interest of the Eastern 
Woodworkers Cost Information Bureau. 

It is the further desire of this bureau that this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of this meet- 
ing, and that a copy be sent Mr. Wylie with a wish 
for his speedy recovery from his recent breakdown. 
Sympathy to Member Suffering Misfortune 

A committee of three was appointed to draft 
a resolution to be sent to the Hotchkiss Bros. 
Co., of Torrington, Conn., E. H. Hotchkiss, 
president. Later in the day the following reso- 
lution was brought in by the committee and 
adopted by the members: 

WHEREAS, We learn with deep regret of the re- 
cent misfortune to the Hotchkiss Bros. Co., and 
being desirous of extending to our fellow member 
our appreciation of his efforts in behalf of our 
bureau, therefore it is 

Resolved, That this bureau extend to the said 
Hotchkiss Bros. Co. and its president sincerest 
sympathy in their trouble and appreciation of their 
staunch support of the Eastern Woodworkers Cost 
Information Bureau. 

It is the further desire of this bureau that this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and that a copy be sent to E. H. Hotch- 
kiss. 

At the conclusion of all the business to be 
brought before the morning session, President 
Roberts requested all members to join heartily 
into the discussions of all vital points. George 
F. Taylor of Willimantic, Conn., brought up 
the discussion of the sanding of moldings and 
trim by machinery. A lengthy and helpful dis- 
cussion followed. 


Discuss Wages and Apprentice System 


The wage question was then brought up and 
discussed at length. It was brought out that 
contractors are claiming that men are getting 
too much for their work. It was agreed by 
all that boys should be employed in the mil!s 
in as large numbers as possible in order that 
they may be taught the trade, and that these 
apprentices should be paid 25 cents. R. P. Bush, 
of Bush Bros., Royersford, Pa., said that these 
boys should serve four years, starting at 25 
cents and going as high as 40 cents. The con- 
sensus, as expressed by President Roberts, was 
that the wages of cabinetmakers and inside men 
should be held up until the wages of carpenters 
are reduced. 

The board of governors has taken up the ques- 
tion of getting an expert mill man who can be 
hired out to members of the organization who 
wish 

After the discussion of wages had run the 
time allotted to it, the meeting was adjourned 
for luncheon. Immediately following adjourn- 
ment, the board of directors met to confer on the 
matter of appointing a secretary. Edmund F. 
Hunt was unanimously agreed upon. 


Dry Kiln Paper Features Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session opened at 2 p. m. 

A very interesting paper was read on the sub- 
ject of kiln drying by George W. Crooks. A 
general discussion followed and many interest- 
ing points were raised. 

Mr. Crooks’paper in full follows: 


The subject assigned me by our secretary, namely, 
kiln drying, is one of the most important, if not 
the most important, operations in the production 
of millwork, and I am sorry that I did not counsel 
our secretary to try to secure a dry kiln engineer 
to handle this subject for us. 

It is my belief that in years gone by, and in 
some plants of today, more waste of lumber has 
been caused by poor kiln drying than by any other 
factor. This waste is not only in the loss from 
degrading caused by casehardening, honeycombing, 
face and end checking, twisting etc., but the pain- 
ful waste is when the lumber is not properly or 
sufficiently dried and after we have spent our time 
laboring in the office to make an estimate, which 
in some cases is too low, and the mill produces the 
work which from all outward appearance is of 
first quality, but in the matter of several months 
you receive a hurry call on the phone from your 
customer to come out and inspect the work which 
he says is going to pieces. Then is when you 
realize what waste from poor kiln drying really 
amounts to. 

I have a case in our own factory where a lot of 
lumber got by our help and was_ used for face 
veneer. This material had about 12 to 14 percent 
moisture content. Before the work was assembled 
the veneer began to check. This necessitated the 


removal of all the veneer and replacing with 2 to 
5 percent moisture stock, which made a perfect 
job. In tracing this error I found the stock had 
been purchased kiln dried, and that without mak- 
ing a test of it to determine the moisture content. 
Needless to say, 


orders were issued to test all 


ener for moisture content that comes to us kiln 
ried. 
The Different Types of Kilns Used 


There are a number of dry kilns on the market 
advertised to do faultless work. My experience 
has been limited and I would not attempt to say 
which is the best. But I am of the opinion that 
the kilns that are operated with steam jets in 
connection with heating coils and the proper 
ventilation are in the long run the most efficient. 

Experience has also taught me that a lot of 
things claimed for moist air kilns are very hard 
for the average operator to prove. To illustrate, 
IT put No. 3 clear California sugar pine in the kiln. 
The stock was bought free from dark stain, per- 
fect in every respect. After being in the kiln for 
fourteen days and using the schedule provided by 
the kiln maker, the stock was taken out, and to my 
utter surprise was practically ruined. It devel- 
oped later that the steam spray should not have 
been used on sugar pine. It should be dried with 
a slow heat of 100 degrees for the first couple of 
davs. gradually increasing until the heat gets to 
140 degrees for the last two days of drying. This 
method was used later on one kiln truck instead 
of a carload and proved to be very satisfactory. 

One of the hardest woods we have to dry is 
white oak. This lumber just naturally goes to 
pieces when air dried, and when it is nut in the 
kiln, the checking of the face to a depth of %& to 
Y inch is very severe, We hove taken as much as 
thirty days with careful watching to get results 
in drying white oak. This careful steaming and 
slow drying brings the stock from the kiln in such 
a condition that when it is resawed in the center 
each piece will stand up straight, which very much 
reduces the loss from waste as compared with oak 
that is dried with a heavy casehardening heat 
which causes the lumber to buckle and split when 
resawed. This splitting and buckling of case- 
hardened oak has been the cause of much loss to 
our business in the past. In fact, it was such a 
serious matter that we had to resort to other 
methods of drying veneer after resawing, which, 
altho a slower process, was cheaper in the end. 

Another saving made in the moist air kiln is the 
act that it does not require high pressure steam 
to accomplish good drying results. Most of these 
kilns operate with steam at two to three pounds 
pressure, which admits of using exhaust steam 
from the engine and having enough left to heat 
the rest of your plant. At night when live steam 
is used, good results are obtained at thirty to forty 
pounds pressure instead of sixty to seventy pounds, 
bong Rg necessary where high pressure is used in 

e kiln. 


Imperfect Piling Causes Much Loss 


Another cause of loss in kiln drying is poor pil- 

ing on kiln trucks. Gum, birch, beech, quartered 
white oak and some other woods show a great 
tendency to crook during the drying process. This 
crooking causes a great waste, for in many cases 
long cuts can not be got out and many kinds have 
to be cut out and thrown into the fuel pile. This 
condition can be partly eliminated by putting stick- 
ers closer together, say 18-inch centers for stick- 
ers where lumber shows this tendency. Where 
short and long lumber is piled on the same truck 
the stickers should be carried to within three inches 
of the end of the 16-foot lengths straight instead 
of letting them twist down or up at will. Much 
has been written on this subject which is avail- 
able thru the Forest Products Laboratory. 
_ If we, as executives and owners, were enough 
interested to go into our yards when the lumber is 
being piled on trucks ready for the kiln and say 
to our customers, “I would like to have this kiln 
truck of lumber graded before going into the kiln 
and then graded after it comes out,” and see what 
our loss would be on each truck load of lumber, 
we might be able to find where some of the money 
goes which should come to us. 


Following this speech, Benjamin G. Hitchings, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., took up the question of 
kiln drying and explained minutely the process 
used at his plant and answered many questions. 


Competition Will Enforce Reduction of Waste 


The next subject for discussion was ‘‘ Wast- 
age,’’ on which E. B. Newcomer, of Hall Bros. 
& Wood, Philadelphia, Pa., gave an interesting 
address. This, too, proved a timely topic. Mr. 
Newcomer said: 


Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, says: 
“The waste in our production is due to failure to 
secure maximum production; lack of standardiza- 
tion; inefficient equipment and mismanagement.” 
The committee appointed by Mr. Hoover when head 
of the American Engineering Council reported: 
“The responsibility for more than 50 percent of 
the waste in industrial processes can be laid at 
the door of the management and less than 25 per- 
cent at the door of labor.’ 

Increased competition is going to compel lower 
prices ; lower prices will compel lower costs: lower 
costs will compel lower overhead costs per unit; 
lower overhead costs will compel maximum produc- 
tion from those production units which survive— 
with the elimination of the balance. 

The elimination of waste in your factory will 
lower your costs and restore your profits. Your 
waste may be in material, labor or in overhead 
expense. Your material costs can be reduced, first, 
by reducing your lumber waste. Few factories 
secure straight, well dried lumber, and few realize 
the waste and cost incurred by using crooked, 
windy, warped and checked lumber. 

Lumber grades are of great importance, but few 
factories have analyzed their needs and results 
sufficiently to know which grade will work into 
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their product with the least waste, and is the 
economical to purchase. Straight, well dried~iem- 
ber will save material and time at the cutoff and 
ripsaw : make face planing of short parts unneces- 
sary ; reduce shrinkage in thickness and width, and 
therefore increase the good stock cut from each 
thousand feet; prevent warping and open glue 
joints; eliminate waste due to not filling out; and 
in many other ways reduce costs at practically 
every operation and improve the quality of the 
finished product. 


Avoiding Spoilage and Labor Waste 


The causes of crooked lumber are chiefly due to 
poor and careless piling in the yard, and to poor 
kiln drying. Correct piling, in yard and on kiln 
car, with circulation space and supported ends, 
will avoid the sagging that produces crooked lum- 
per which will not fill out in thickness and pre- 
vent the lengthening of weather checks. 

We are informed that the lumber expense can 
be cut and the gang made to work at full capacity 
by instituting piece work rates. This enables the 
men to earn more money and become more capable 
and dependable and less transient. Usually the 
yard and kiln force will be cut in half and the 
men will be better satisfied. Their spare time 
should be used for additional work in other lines. 

Most kilns in use today are imperfectly de- 
signed and constructed, and few are so operated 
as to get the best results of which they are capa- 
ble. 

If you now determine 
the dryness of your lum- 
ber by the length of time 
it has been in the kiln, 
you will find that you 
can greatly improve your 
lumber and reduce the 
drying time by determin- 
ing the dryness’ thru 
proper tests of moisture 
content. The best prac- 
tice for high grade work 
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has been to dry below 5 
percent of moisture. In- 
correct lumber piling and 
kiln drying is the cause of 
more waste in material, 
labor and overhead than 
any one factor in the av- 
erage woodworking plant 
today—altho most own- 
ers and managers do not 
recognize this fact. 

In addition to these losses due to faulty drying, 
and to warped, checked stock, there are large losses 
in most plants at the cutoff and ripsaws. Your 
lumber waste at the cutoff and ripsaws may be 
reduced in a large degree by making a careful 
study of the causes, and by proper sorting and 
grouping of cutting orders at the cutoff saw. so 
as to provide a variety of cutting lengths, and also 
by sorting by widths, and possibly using a bonus 
based on maximum production and minimum waste. 


Machining “‘Kinks’” That Effect Savings 


A device is being used on ripsaws that enables 
the operator to edge or rip to any width without 
an adjustment of the gage proper. This gage con- 
sists of a series of 44-inch strips of hard maple 
lying against the right hand gage and held in 
place by round iron rods that are inserted thru 
oval holes in the 44-inch segments and allowing 
them to rise and fall by gravity. The “in” end 
of the gage is beveled on to the under side to 
allow those segments not being used to ride over 
the top of that portion of the board that remains 
after the part to be ripped is removed. 

Another cause of lumber waste in most factories 
is too great an allowance between the rough and 
finished dimensions in both width and length. By 
machining parts accurately to dimensions, material 
is saved, and also labor is eliminated at later opera- 
tions, such as sanding and fitting. ; 

It is a common practice to use a V joint or 
tongued joint in some work, but it has been found 
that with properly dried lumber, a better and 
stronger flat or square joint can be made and save 
% inch of lumber at each joint, besides additional 
labor. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., has proved this fact thru an extensive 
series of tests. 


Plan Process Thruout; Speed Up by Bonus 


In most plants, machines operate at too low 
speed and feed, resulting in poor quality, low out- 
put and high costs. For instance, planer and 
sticker marks are being removed at the sanding 
operation, thus increasing the cost of sanding. 
Sometimes these marks are found on the finished 
product. By correct operation at the planer and 
Sticker, this unnecessary work is eliminated. 
Standardize all machine operations, speeds, feeds, 
adjustments, and times, and fix them by incentive 
rates even where the product is varied and chang- 
ne thereby .often cutting the operation costs in 
alf, 


Frequently the methods of machine and tool 
Maintenance are inadequate, so that machines are 
in poor operating condition and tools dull and in- 
effective, resulting not only in low output and 
high costs, but poor quality of work. This you can 
remedy by placing the maintenance department on 
a repair order basis, instituting regular inspection, 
recording machine hour delays and repair costs, 





removing and replacing unprofitable machines with 
modern ones, and placing this department on a 
bonus based on production, thus reducing idle ma- 
chine and labor hours, increasing output and re 
ducing costs. 

Should Stimulate Use of Standard Moldings 

Thru standardization of styles and dimensions 
of moldings, the number of moldings may be 
greatly reduced, production simplified, larger lots 
permitted while fewer set-ups will be required, out- 
put increased, congested floor space relieved, and 
costs reduced. 

One plant in the West cut its quantity of mold- 
ings in half by educating the builders and archi- 
tects to use its stock moldings. When the de- 
tails of the moldings arrived from the architect, 
it would make up the stock as desired, but it 
would also show a similar job made with its 
stock moldings. The stock moldings had been im- 
proved from time to time and there was gradually 
accumulated a standardized product that was sim- 
ple and neat. The stock molding, when placed 
side by side with the architects’s idea, was gener- 
ally acceptable and considerably cheaper. This 
education took a long time, but finally, at a local 
convention of architects and builders, the idea of 
using standard stock material wherever possible 
was adopted. 


Planned Labor Relations Necessary to Efficiency 


By a careful study of operations, you may be 
able to improve the layout of machinery so as to 
reduce the handling required and relieve congested 
floor space. This reduces labor costs directly. 

The wage problem is one of the most vital that 
we face, and in order to secure maximum produc- 
tion, it is essential to have harmony between man- 
agement and employees, and mutual codperation in 
every way. It is a good idea to encourage sugges- 
tions from the workers along lines of improvement 
in methods. Workers are usually very much in- 
terested in seeing that an idea which they have 
produced will make good. 

We are informed that in some mills a scheme 
of piecework or so called ‘‘earned hour wage” plan 
has resulted in a very large increase in produc- 
tion, by giving the workers the incentive of addi- 
tional earnings and thereby gaining their confi- 
dence and coéperation, in order to eliminate waste 
and produce greatest efficiency. 

The present struggle for business is a hard one, 
and it will be another case of the survival of the 
fittest. Those mills only will be successful that 
thru good business methods and management, to- 
gether with modern labor saving equipment and 
coéperation of employers, can succeed in keeping 
their overhead low and production high. 

Following Mr. Newcomer’s speech, many 
members engaged in the lengthy discussion. 
At this point the wage question was brought 
up again, and the secretary was requested to 
issue a questionnaire to all members of the 
bureau on the classification of wages paid, and 
upon the receipt of replies to send a compila- 
tion of such figures to the entire membership. 


Meeting Ready-cut House Competition 


The ready-cut house proposition was next 
taken up. J. A. Mahlstedt, of the Mahlstedt 
Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle, led the dis- 
cussion. There appeared to be no question but 
that the ready-cut concerns are making in- 
roads into the business of the mills as well as 
the lumber dealers. Mr. Mahlstedt brought 
out existing conditions very clearly. During 
the course of his discussion Mr. Mahlstedt 
read a letter from H. L. Potter, associate 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on a plan 
for combatting the ready-cut house business 
in New Rochelle. 

Frederick 8. Kellogg, of Charles C. Kellogg 
& Sons, Utica, N. Y., spoke interestingly of 
mortgages and gave in detail the conditions 
existing in his city. He said that some time 
ago several lumbermen formed a second mort- 
gage company, formed, owned and operated 
entirely by lumbermen, to combat the mail 
order competition. The capital was supplied 
by lumbermen and retail supply men in the 
city, and that already it has proved a great 
success. 

J. B. Tisdale, of the Tisdale Lumber Co., 
Astoria, N. Y., spoke of the advisability of 
prosecuting companies that advertised a sav- 
ing of two thousand or three thousand dollars 
on ready-cut houses. 


The Elements of Cost 


William Lueas, chief accountant of the 
bureau, read a most instructive paper on the 
‘*Elements of Cost.’’ Mr. Lueas spoke in 
part as follows: 


This bureau has developed a system which ad- 
heres to the idea of securing the best and most 
valuable cost information relative to your own 
business at a minimum of expense and detail 
work. To set up accounts to cover the mill de- 
partment and secure proper cost burdens, we 
have to secure data by groups, commonly known 
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as the direct or prime cost, mill machine burden, 
mill general burden and mill commercial burden. 

In explaining the various accounts hereafter, 
there is one account called ‘Fixed Charges.” 
Fixed charges are made up of depreciation, in- 
surance, taxes, rent and executive salaries, all 
of which may be determined very closely as to 
amount of yearly expense and prorated to each 
department as expense on a basis of 1/12 each 
month during the year. 

Depreciation is computed at the established 
rates in accordance with Federal Government tax 
regulations, and each department assumes its 
own depreciation on buildings and equipment 
used by it in the business operations. 

Insurance is computed on values of buildings 
and stock and equipment, and each department 
assumes its share based on value of buildings 
occupied and stock carried. Compensation in- 
surance is taken care of on the basis of labor 
in each department at governing rates, and each 
department carries its fair share. 

Taxes are prorated to departments, as fol- 
lows: Real estate, based on space occupied by 
department; special taxes, such as capital stock 
and State income, are assumed as an adminis- 
tration and selling expense, and show up in the 
commercial burden. We exclude all Federal 
income taxes from our calculations of cost find- 
ing. Rent is prorated to departments according 
to space used by each department. Execu- 
tive salaries are prorated in part to the pro- 
ductive departments, based largely on the 
amount of time the executives put in as super- 
vision etc. for each department. The remainder 
must be assumed as administration and selling 
expense. 

As I go along and mention ‘‘Fixed Charges,”’ 
it is to be understood that this term includes the 
mill department entire burden of depreciation, 
insurance, tax, rent and executive salaries. 


The Direct or Prime Cost of Product 


The four groups which I shall take up in their 
proper sequence are: 

1—Mill direct. Four accounts are necessary: 
(a) value of lumber used in the manufacturing 
of sash, doors, trim etc.; (b) value of jobbing 
merchandise—same being all other material 
used in the manufacture of millwork, such as 
glass, screening, stock doors, sash to be re- 
worked etc., except putty, glue, brads etc., which 
we handle in another account; (c) bench produc- 
tion labor; (d) machine production labor. 

The total of the lumber, jobbing merchandise, 
and production labor—bench and machine—rep- 
resents the direct or prime cost of manufac- 
tured products. 


The Mill Machine Group of Expenses 


2—Mill machine. Four accounts are necessary: 
(a) fixed charges, representing depreciation and 
insurance on machines only (other items of rent, 
tax and executive salaries apply to mill general, 
which will follow); (b) labor, taken from time 
cards, showing time spent in repairing machines, 
filing, grinding knives, oiling etc.; (c) power, 
that part of total power expense remaining after 
charging kiln with a fair amount and mill gen- 
eral for heating etc.; (d) maintenance and re- 
pair, charged with new parts and supplies neces- 
sary to the running expense of keeping machines 
in operation, or the time and expense of chang- 
ing locations of machines in plant. The total of 
this group represents the mill machine expense. 


Finding the Bench Hour Average Burden 


3—Mill general group of expenses. Four ac- 
counts are necessary: (a) fixed charges, the mill 
general proportion of all depreciation, insurance, 
tax, rent and executive salaries on the buildings 
and stock—including machines; (b) labor—all 
superintendents, estimators’ labor, as well as 
time card labor of sweeping and cleaning mill, 
removing waste etc.; (c) maintenance and re- 
pair—repairs to the building necessary to pro- 
tect stock and equipment or to expedite produc- 
tion of work thru mill; (d) merchandise ex- 
pense—all putty, brads, twine and packing ma- 
terial used for shipping. 

This total of fixed charges, labor, maintenance 
and repair and merchandise expense represents 
the mill general or bench hour average burden, 
as follows: The total productive hours (both 
bench and machine) divided into the total of mill 
general expense will show the bench hour aver- 
age burden—30, 45 or 60 cents, as may develop. 


Developing the Machine Hour Charge 


To develop the machine hour average burden 
we take only the machine productive hours and 
divide into the total machine expense, and this 
will show the extra burden the machine labor 
must carry. To this machine burden we must 
add the general mill burden as developed, and 
the result is the machine hour average burden 
of 40, 60 or 85 cents as may develop. 


The Commercial Burden—Selling and Delivering 


4—Commercial burden. Two accounts are 
necessary: (a) the mill delivery expense is its 
proportion of the total delivery expense based 
on the time of service used; (b) the mill selling 
expense is its proportion of the total administra- 
tion and selling expense, based on the mill sales 
in relation to all department total sales. 

Now the total of these two accounts, delivery 
and selling expense, divided by the total of the 
mill direct, mill machine and mill general ex- 
pense, will show a certain percentage, which will 
be your commercial burden. 

This completes the story so far as the mill is 
concerned. However, before closing, I want to 
say that in making an installation we set up each 
department of your business, whether it be lum- 
ber, mason material, or coal, so that you are 





able at the end of each month to know your 

handling, delivery and selling costs for each de- 

—— thereby protecting every angle of your 
usiness. 


President Looks for an Active Spring 


President Roberts in closing the convention 
said that he regarded this meeting by far the 
best the bureau has ever had. ‘‘We have 
stuck strictly to business,’’ continued Mr. 
Roberts. ‘‘We don’t want paid entertainers, 
we entertain ourselves and derive greater 
benefit from our own little folks. We are 
sufficient unto ourselves.’’ 

President Roberts, in a special interview for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said: 

Business in my section has been good all the 
winter and prospects are for a steady improve- 
ment. I do not look for any phenomenal jump, 
but a steady, gradual increasing of demand. So 
far this year most of the mills have been reason- 
ably busy in my section. Many plans are on 
board and things are going ahead. The Indus- 
trial Centennial will be a big boom to business, 
and I look for a much more active spring than 
for several years. 


(SREBEEBEBEEBAEBAEAEe 


CAROLINA PINERS MEET IN GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 27.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association [a 
brief telegraphic report of which appeared on 
page 75 of the Feb. 25 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN]| was held here last Tuesday at 
the De Soto Hotel, the meeting being presided 
over by President G. L. Hume. About twenty- 
five members were in attendance. 

W. B. Roper, chairman of the costs and values 
committee, informed members that it would be 
necessary to make some slight changes in the 
monthly cost statement, due to the decision of 
Attorney-General Daugherty that a uniform 
stumpage value can not be used by associa- 
tions. The association decided to publish in 
the future only actual working costs of mem- 
bers, adding a notation at the bottom, ‘‘ Plus 
stumpage.’’ 

The following firms were unanimously elected 
to membership: Moore Lumber Co., Kathleen, 
Ga.; Transit Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., and 
Edisto River Lumber Co., Embree, 8. C. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager, reviewed the 
activities of his department and also the joint 
complaint filed by the Pine association and the 
Georgia-Florida association. This complaint 
will be heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission early in April. It calls attention to 
high rates effective from this territory and 
pleads for some relief. Mr. Strobel further re- 
ported that a committee of railroad men was 
now considering the excessively high rates on 
lumber from South Carolina points to North 
Carolina points, and he expressed the belief 
that there would be relief given that would per- 
mit South Carolina mills to do more business 
in North Carolina. 

Judge F. S. Spruill gave a brief report of 
his recent visits to Washington in an effort to 
find out just what associations can and can not 
do. He said it would be necessary to make a 
few minor changes, such as removing names 
from the daily sales reports and sending copies 
of all communications to the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

He also reported, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the annual meeting, 
that Herbert Hoover had promised to speak at 
this meeting if he could possibly do so. The 
following other speakers have also been se- 
cured: Theodore H. Price, editor Commerce & 
Finance, New York; Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son, of Virginia, and Senator F. C. Simmons, of 
North Carolina. It was stated that further an- 
nouncements of details in connection: with the 
annual meeting to be held in Norfolk, Va., on 
March 30 would be made thru the secretary 
from time to time. 

The meeting discussed the selection of a mold- 
ing book to take the place of the National Mold- 
ing Book, the publication of which has been 
discontinued. This matter was referred to the 
inspection committee for its recommendations 
at the next meeting. 

President Hume then appointed the follow- 
ing committee om nomination of officers: A. 
R. Turnbull, chairman; R. A. Parsley, J. L. 
Camp, G. J. Cherry and H. Dixon Smith. 
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Indiana and Michigan Lumbermen in Annual Reunion 


SoutH BEND, ILnpD., Feb. 28.—When members 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association come to- 
gether in their annual reunion, social features 
dominate their program. Most of the lumber- 
men live nearby and they come to the meeting 
in the morning, have a fine dinner with their 
fellows, visit with them a few hours and re- 
turn to their homes in the late afternoon or even- 
ing. This year’s meeting, which was the 
twenty-second gathering of the members, was 
held today, and as usual in the Oliver Hotel. 

Shortly after assembling for the banquet, 
President H. Dickson, of Elkhart, called the 
meeting to order and all those in attend- 
ance joined in singing ‘‘America,’’ ac- 
companied with music by a saxophone quartet. 
Then followed an invocation by Rev. E. W. Cole, 
of South Bend. After more music by the quar- 
tet Mayor E. F. Seebirt, welcomed the con- 
vention. 

A very entertaining number was next on the 
program, a monologue by C. E. Manion, of 
Notre Dame, Ind., who with dialect stories, 
comic songs and humorous comment gave the 
lumbermen a merry half-hour. 


Officers of Other Associations Speak 


The Chair then called upon A. J.: Hager, of 
Lansing, Mich., recently elected president of 
the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- | 
ciation. Mr. Hager re- 
sponded by expressing 
his pleasure in being 
present. He said that 
the present is an era of 





J. I. PAVBEY, 
South Bend, Ind., 
Elected Vice President. 





cooperation. Not only 
are business men coop- 
erating to improve their 
methods and their serv- 
ice to the public in a 
business way, but na- 
tions are cooperating in 
improving international 
relations and with a 
view to do away with destructive conflicts like 
that we have recently gone thru. 


Mr. Hager urged that lumbermen codperate, 
not only with their fellow lumbermen but with 
other merchants in their communities. He ap- 
pealed to them to become leaders in civic affairs, 
interest themselves in politics and serve their 
communities in every way practicable. Whether 
in office or out, he urged they should exert 
their influence to call a halt to the expenditures 
that involve additional taxation. There should 
be no additional taxes, he said, for political 
purposes. 

W. J. Barclay, of Grand Rapids, Mich., secre- 
tary of the Michigan association, was then called 
upon by the president. Mr. Barclay announced 
that after April 1 the offices of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be in 
Lansing. He told the retailers that the associa- 
tion can do nothing for them where their re- 
lations with other retail lumbermen are con- 
cerned, and he referred to the correspondence 
between Secretary Hoover and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty as indicating that the field of 
codperation has been narrowed, or at least some 
activities brought into question. Retailers, how- 
ever, he said, are entitled to a profit on their 
operations, and they must carry on their business 
in the most efficient manner. He urged them 
to participate in civic affairs, make a study of 
the fitness of candidates and measures and go 
to the polls at every election, whether local, 
state or national. 

Willis B. Dye, Kokomo, Ind., of Thomas J. 
Dye & Son, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, was then in- 





troduced as a ‘‘big man.’’ Mr. Dye responded 
in humorous fashion, saying that he and former 
President Taft were alike in one respect—each 
weighed over three hundred pounds. 


C. D. Root, of Crown Point, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
was next called upon. Mr. Root said he was 
glad to see the social features of the program 
emphasized, and to note that more ladies were 
present at the meeting. Women, he said, can 
help, and they do help, in making better men 
and better retailers as well as better citizens. 
Mr. Root called attention to the improvement 
in the relations between manufacturers and 
retailers of lumber. These relations, he said, 
are better than ever before, and the manu- 
facturers show a readiness to meet and confer 
with retailers regarding all subjects in which 
they have a common interest and to conduct 
their manufacturing methods in a way that will 
promote the lumber industry as a whole, by de- 
livering to the dealers the kind of stock they 
must have. 


Mr. Root urged that those in attendance 
always aim to lay hold of some idea that they 
can take home with them and cash in on it. 
A trip to the convention and attendance at its 
sessions should be a profitable investment, and 
dealers can make their expenditure profitable 
by putting into practice in their own yards and 
business the ideas they learn about at the con- 
ventions from other dealers who have put them 
into practice. Mr. Root then told of the serv- 
ice that can be rendered by the association’s 
traffic department and urged that dealers more 
generally take advantage of its service, which 
‘‘costs nothing but a letter and a 2-cent stamp.’’ 
He referred also to the recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the 10- 
dollar penalty charge is no longer justifiable and 
should be abolished March 13, and to the recent 
amendment to the law extending for one year the 
period for filing damage claims. 


Conditions Past and Prospective 


In a brief introduction, President Dickson 
referred to the numerous attempts that have 
been made to improve business conditions and 
hasten the return of industry to normal, and 
then presented E. R. Litsinger, of Chicago, 
member of the Board of Review of Cook County, 
as the next speaker. 

Mr. Litsinger’s subject was ‘‘ Whither Are 
We Drifting?’’ his theme being the conditions 
produced by the war and the prospect of in- 
dustrial recovery. Mr. Litsinger reviewed the 
business conditions prior to America’s entry into 
the war, discussed the causes of violent fluctua- 
tions in prices and showed that with the mil- 
lions of men engaged in the conflict and the con- 
sequent demands for the products turned out 
by the rest it was.to be expected that prices 
of labor and manufactured commodities would 
soar, as they did. The slump, he said, was in- 
evitable, particularly as the inflation was ab- 
normal. 

The speaker directed attention to the fact 
that during the few months the United States 
was at war and during the period when the costs 
of the war were being financed, 10 percent of 
the country’s wealth was appropriated for war 
purposes. This debt of something less than 
twenty-five billions, or nearly 10 percent of the 
total wealth of 240 billions, constitutes a mort- 
gage upon all the property and upon the pro- 
ductive capacity of all the people of the country. 
It was to be expected, he said, that this de- 
struction in eighteen months of one-tenth of 
the country’s wealth would have a tremendous 
effect upon commerce and industry. 


Business Has Turned Corner 


However, Mr. Litsinger was convinced that 
business has turned the corner, and he cited as 
proof the improvement in steel, improvements 
in prices of grain, livestock and other farm prod- 
ucts, the betterment recently noted in foreign 
trade and in the rate of exchange, as well as a 
loosening of the money market. Now, he felt 
sure, any business requiring more capital for 
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legitimate operations would have no difficulty 
in obtaining it at 6 percent or thereabouts. 

Labor, the speaker declared, is still an ob- 
stacle to industrial recovery. When workers 
in the building trades are willing to give a 
good day’s work for a good day’s pay, build- 
ing conditions will improve, and this improve- 
ment will stimulate activity and bring about 
improvement in other lines. 

The United States, he said, has great re- 
cuperative powers; the country has already 
shown its ability to get back to normal after 
other wars, and it will exhibit the same fun- 
damental strength in the present case. He pre- 
dicted for the country the greatest era of 
prosperity in its history. What is needed is 
confidence that recovery is coming. Merchants 
firm in that confidence will take on stocks and 
thus enable manufacturers to resume production 
on a normal basis; and, in short, when every- 
body goes about his business in normal fashion, 
industry and commerce will go forward like- 
wise. 

Officers and Directors Chosen 


President Dickson, after thanking the speak- 
ers, called upon the nominating committee for 
its report. The chairman of the committee, 
B. F. Augustine, of South Bend, reported the 
following candidates who were duly elected: 
President—Charles L. Hollowell, South Bend, Ind.; 

Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Vice president—J. I. Pavey, South Bend, Ind.; 

National Lumber Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—Vernon 

Ind. ; Lowe Lumber Co. 

The newly elected president then announced 
the members of the board of directors for the 
coming year as follows: R. J. Ruckel, White 
Pigeon, Mich., White Pigeon Lumber Co.; Earl 
R. Thompson, Walkerton, Ind., Walkerton Lum- 
ber Co. ; H. W. Krueger, Michigan City, Ind., 
Michigan City Lumber & Coal Co.; W. A. Bard, 
Laporte, Ind., Moore & Richter Lumber Co.; 
C. R. More, South Bend, Ind., City Lumber Co. 


Lowe, Mishawaka, 





March 7-8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 

March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


March 9-10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 


March 10—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual, 


March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual, 


March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Annual. 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual, 
March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, Grune- 

wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 29—Southeast Missouri! Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


March 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va, Annual. 

April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 

Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 


May 10-12—National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Annual. | 

June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 

City, N. J. 
11-14—Pacific 
Wash. Annual. 
Cea eaea aaa aaaa 


OHIOANS PLAN LAKE CRUISE 

XENIA, OHIO, Feb. 27.—The Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers has made tentative 
plans for a lake cruise in place of the usual sum- 
mer outing at Cedar Point, and to that end has 
taken an option on the steamship Noronic for 
the period of June 16 to June 23, inclusive. 
The plans are subject to the approval of the 
directors of the association, but it is proposed 
that the party leave Toledo at 10 p. m., Friday, 
June 16, for Sarnia, Ont. Stops will then be 
made at the Soo, Port Arthur, Duluth, Hough- 
ton, and Mackinac Island, returning to Toledo 
on June 23, 

As the option on the boat has been secured 
for the trip just before the regular lake outing 
season opens, the lumber dealers and their ladies 
and friends, including the members of the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, will have the boat to themselves and one 
route will be taken going and another returning. 
Arrangements will be made to equip the main 
deck of the ship with a theater and auditorium 
and a program of business meetings and enter- 
tainment events will be scheduled. Facilities 
will be provided for. commercial exhibits also. 
A pienic will be held at Lake Huron Beach, 
Sarnia, with dancing and bathing, and a picnic 
lunch at Port Arthur, there being golfing facili- 
ties at the latter point and at Duluth. The 
steamship company also purposes to run a spe- 
cial train excursion to Kakabeka Falls, twenty 
miles inland. The estimated cost of the cruise, 
per person, varies from $85 to $190, depending 
upon the accommodations chosen. 


PLANS FOR LUMBER CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has been invited to address 
the American Lumber Congress in Chicago on 
the evening of April 5, when it is planned to 
hold a dinner in the Congress Hotel to which will 
be invited those in attendance at the Lumber 
Congress, together with the delegates attend- 
ing the National Construction Conference to be 
held in Chicago the first week in April. This 
will give the lumbermen an opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with conditions in the build- 
ing industry thruout the country, and should 
be a valuable additional feature to the Lumber 
Congress. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has invited the National Federation of 
Construction Industries—comprising all ele- 
ments of the building industry with exception 
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of building trades labor—to hold its National 
Construction Conference in Chicago in April 
during the week of the American Lumber Con- 
gress, and plans for this purpose are under 
way. This is the first time that an opportunity 
has been created for the lumbermen in attend- 
ance at the Lumber Congress to also get in first 
hand touch with general building conditions in 
all parts of the United States. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association believes 
that a closer identification of lumber organ- 
izations with the construction industries gen- 
erally will be mutually beneficial, and will en- 
able the lumber industry to take a more prom- 
inent part in the organized activities of the 
building industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that jointly with the Associ- 
ated Metal Lath Manufacturers the following 
fire tests will be made at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
on April 4-7 (the exact time to be announced 
later) : 

(1) A floor panel of standard wood joist con- 
struction protected on the under side with metal 
lath and gypsum plaster, the joists to be covered 
on the upper side with sheathing, deafening felt 
and a finished floor, 

(2) Partition test panel, 10 feet by 11 inches, 
protected on both sides with metal lath and gypsum 


plaster, and trimmed with base board and picture 


molding. M@aeaeaaaeaaeaaas 


NEW SECRETARY PLANS JERSEY MEET 


NEwakkK, N. J., Feb. 28.—G. Edward Denipe, 
twenty-five years a lumberman and well 
known to the trade in the eastern section of 
the country, has been appointed secretary of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association to 
succeed John G. Whittier, resigned. Mr. 
Denipe will be in complete charge of the an- 
nual convention March 9 and 10 at the Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Mr. Whittier has opened an office in the 
Kenney Building, Newark, and started in 
business Feb. 1 as head of the Whittier Lum- 
ber & Millwork Co. Mr. Denipe began his 
career in the lumber business with the A. 
Hubbard Lumber Co., of Paterson, N. J., and 
remained with that firm seven years. He 
went to Tennessee thereafter with the C. B. 
Hubbard Lumber Co., which was really a 
branch of the Paterson firm. In Tennessee he 
established a mill and conducted its opera- 
tion for four years. He afterward went to 
Buffalo and remained there three and a half 
years with the Holland, Graves, Manbert & 
George Co. He next went to Philadelphia, 
where he worked with the W. H. Fritz Lum- 
ber Co. for three years. He then returned to 
Buffalo and remained there for six years with 
the Graves, Manbert & George Co., the name 
of Holland having been dropped in the in- 
terim. 

Mr. Denipe, in a bulletin to be issued to- 
morrow, will give the complete program of 
the New Jersey convention, which will in- 
clude numerous features for the wives, daugh- 
ters and sweethearts of the members. In the 
expectation that many of the lumbermen will 
reach Atlantic City on Wednesday, a special 
program of motion pictures has been arranged 
for that night. 

The principal business session of the con- 
vention will take place Thursday, when & 
brilliant array of speakers will oceupy the 
rostrum. These will include Congressman 
Taylor, of New Jersey, and Congressman Dick- 
inson, of Iowa, leader of the agricultural bloe 
in the national House of Representatives. An- 
other speaker will be William E. Tuttle, the 
New Jersey commissioner of banking and in- 
surance. Mr. Tuttle is a member of the asso- 
ciation and long has afforded it advice on 
topics in which he is an expert. The presi- 
dent’s address also will be delivered Thurs- 
day afternoon by Edward Hamilton, of Pat- 
erson. 

The banquet on Thursday night will be 
strictly devoted to pleasure. There will be 
no speakers, and women visitors will sit about 
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the banquet board. A dance in the famous 
Traymore ballroom will be one of the features 
of the convention. 

On Friday, there will be a business session, 
following a morning devoted to entertain- 
ment, including rolling chair rides up and 
down the boardwalk. The election of officers 
will be the main business but a number of 
subjects will be brought up and, as last. year, 
much profitable discussion is expected to re- 
sult. 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD PROGRAM 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 28.—‘‘ Every indica- 
tion points to a very large attendance of the 
third annual of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., March 7 and 8, with a good rep- 
resentation on the part of the consuming in- 
terests,’’ said John M. Pritchard, secretary- 
manager, today, in making announcement of 
the program for that occasion. Mr. Pritchard 
is very much encouraged over the keen in- 
terest displayed. He regards this as a guar- 
anty that the association will continue to func- 
tion along every possible legitimate channel in 
the welfare of the hardwood lumber industry, 
for the reason that a genuine need therefor is 
thus shown. 

Mr. Pritchard also expressed the hope today 
that ‘‘ ways and means would be found to gather 
and distribute the basic statistical information 
of the industry without conflicting in any way 
with the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Open Competition Plan case.’’ 

The convention proper will not be called to 
order until 2 p. m., Tuesday, March 7, but the 
inspection rules committee will hold a meet- 
ing at 10 o’clock Monday morning, March 6, 
and the board of directors will also meet at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon of the same day. 

Following the address of welcome by the 
mayor of Louisville, Tuesday afternoon, and the 
response thereto on the part of a member of 
the association, President Carrier will deliver 
his annual address. This will be followed by the 
reports of J. M. Pritchard, secretary-manager; 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics; B. F. Dul- 
weber, chairman of the inspection rules com- 
mittee; M. W. Stark, chairman of the statis- 
tical committee, and those of other committees. 
Those present will also be favored with an 
address by L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., 
general counsel for the association. 

There will be a formal banquet at the Seel- 
bach Hotel Tuesday evening, during which the 
motion picture, ‘‘Romance of Hardwoods,’’ 
will be shown. 

The two feature addresses of Wednesday 
morning’s session will he that by W. A. Bab- 
hitt, secretary of the National Wood Turners’ 
Association, on ‘‘ Proper Production and Utili- 
zation of Dimension Material,’’ and that of 
W. P. Wilson, Wheeling, W. Va., president of 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, on 
some phase of the industry which he represents. 
Other addresses, however, will be made by con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber and these will be 
followed with general discussion by producers 
and consumers. 

The report of the resolutions committee, trans- 
action of new and unfinished business and the 
election of officers will bring the convention 
to a close Wednesday afternoon. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PLANS 


New York, Feb. 27.—Every indication is 
that the thirtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to be held at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 22 and 23, will be very 
largely attended. 

Business will be liberally interspersed with 
social arrangements and in a manner permitting 
members and guests to enjoy the surroundings 
in the national capital during their few days’ 
stav. The business sessions will be pointed 
and the program is mapped out with a view of 
obtaining an expression from members on the 
association’s distinctive membership privileges. 

The convention will be opened on Wednes- 
day morning with an address by the secretary 
of the interior, Albert B. Fall. President Me- 
Clure’s address, and a statement from the secre- 


tary outlining the accomplishments during the 
year will probably conclude the morning’s busi- 
ness, with the announcement of the committees. 
A discussion of the association’s arbitration 
procedure will emphasize the practical advan- 
tages of adjusting disputes in this manner, and 
it is planned to increase the scope of this work 
not only to include the interassociation arbi- 
tration features but to broaden the application 
of the arbitration principle among the member- 
ship itself. 

Problems arising out of the last few years’ 
business necessitate a careful consideration of 
conditions recommended in the uniform order 
blank, and this subject will be handled by 
the committee on terms of sale and trade ethies. 
The bylaws of the association have been com- 
pletely remolded and will be presented for adop- 
tion. The feature of the convention will be 
a consideration of extending a proposed new 
service which will materially emphasize the 
principle of codperation. This will be covered 
by a later announcement. 

W. DuBois Brookings, manager of the natural 
resources department of the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States, and A. E. Dodd, 
manager of the department of distribution, will 
each convey a timely message outlining the op- 
portunity of further codperation thru the asso- 
ciation. Committee reports will be confined to 
active committees, eliminating entirely tiresome 
perfunctery reports. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening will be 
up to the National’s usual standard. J. W. 
McClure, president of the association, will act 
as toastmaster, the speakers being George W. 
Pepper, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and Col. H. C. Osborne, C. M. G., Ottawa, 
Ont., both renowned and distinguished after- 
dinner speakers. As usual, the ladies will par- 
ticipate with the men in the banquet and listen 
to the after-dinner speaking. A dinner dance 
will be tendered on Thursday evening, March 
23, dinner being served at 8 o’clock and the 
menu so arranged as to permit dancing during 
the service, thereby providing a full evening’s 
enjoyment. 


PINERS TO HAVE RECORD ANNUAL 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Feb. 27.—A tentative 
program and list of speakers for the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, to 
be held at the Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, 
March 28 and 29, was announced Saturday by 
Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes. This meeting 
promises to be one of the largest and most 
interesting ever held by the southern pine in- 
dustry. 

P. S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., president, 
is in Europe and will be unable to return in 
time for the convention. In his absence the 
sessions will be presided over by Vice Presi- 
dents Thomas Hamilton, of Live Oak, Fla., and 
R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La. A meeting 
of the board of directors will be held March 27. 

The opening session Tuesday morning, March 
28, will be devoted to discussion of association 
policies and will include addresses by Vice 
President Hamilton, Secretary-manager Rhodes; 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Judge John H. Lueas, chief counsel Southern 
Pine Association, Kansas City, and L. C. Boyle, 
counsel National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Trade economics, merchandising and pro- 
posals by the board of directors will be sub- 
jects considered at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, which will be featured by addresses by 
Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, chairman of 
the committee on economics; Edward Hines, 
Chicago, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; W. 
F. Biederman, St. Louis, superintendent Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion; Chas. Hill, New York City, general] man- 
ager Southern Pine Sales Corporation; J. C. 
Dionne, Houston, Tex., and E. A. Pope, De- 
troit, purchasing agent of. Dodge Bros. 


At the Wednesday forenoon session the sub- 
jects will be forestry and grades and manu- 
facture, which will be led by John L. Kaul, of 
Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the forestry 
committee; Prof. J. W. Toumey, dean of the 
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Yale Forest School, New Haven, Conn.; R. D. 
Forbes, of the Forest Experimental Station, 
New Orleans; J. W. Martin, Shreveport, La., 
chairman of the grading committee; L. O. Cros- 
by, of the Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss., 
and William H. Mason, of Laurel, Miss., who 
will tell of his recently invented process for 
extracting turpentine from sawed lumber. Mr. 
Forbes, who will represent the Forest Service, 
will announce the ‘‘ Essential Requirements in 
the Practice of Forestry’’ as applying to the 
coastal plain. 

At the closing session, welfare work will be 
considered, with addresses and reports by 
Charles R. Towson, of the Y. M.-C. A., New 
York City; King H. Pullen, manager trade ex- 
tension department; W. 8S. Dickason, of Kansas 
City, president Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; A. C. T. Moore, traffic manager, and 
W. E. Guild, of Jackson, Miss., chairman of 
the cut-over lands committee. 

Election of officers will be held prior to ad- 
journment. 
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THANKS ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


Tacoma, WAsH., Feb. 25.—At the regular 
session of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
President A. H. Landram congratulated the 
members of the committee which arranged for 
the reception and entertainment of the North- 
eastern retailers who were here Feb. 21, and 
the club adopted a vote of thanks to the com- 
mittee for the successful handling of the af- 
fair. The committee is composed of Paul H. 
Johns, A. K. Martin, J. G. Newbegin, John 
Dower and Ernest Dolger. The same committee 
took care of the arrangements during the recent 
visit of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation party. 

The request of the committee which is rais- 
ing funds to build a memorial to the men killed 
in the Centralia outbreak of the I. W. W. in 
November, 1920, was discussed. It was de- 
cided that the matter is not one that the club 
as an organization can properly act upon and 
that contributions and assistance should be 
made by the lumbermen as individuals. 


TOLEDO CLUB HAS BIG GATHERING 


ToLeDO, OnI0, Feb. 27.—With an attendance 
of about one hundred and twenty, the meeting 
of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club held in the 
dining room of the Chamber of Commerce 
Saturday evening proved to be one of the 
most successful affairs in its history. Invita- 
tions were extended to all members of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers in dis- 
tricts Nos. 20, 23 and 24, comprising the fol- 
lowing counties: Defiance, Fulton, Paulding, 
Williams, Hancock, Henry, Putnam, Wood and 
Lucas. Ladies employed by the various lumber 
firms of Toledo and nearby towns were ad- 
mitted to the meeting, about fifteen being in 
attendance. This idea of inviting the ladies 
to the regular meetings is a new departure in 
the program of the club, and it is planned to 
admit them to all future meetings. There were 
representatives from several Michigan and Ohio 
towns, including one from Cincinnati. 

Dinner was served at 6:30 o’clock, the vari- 
ous courses being interspersed with music and 
community singing. In his inaugural address, 
President Karl P. Aschbacher, of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., emphasized the 
fact that the purpose of the club was not merely 
for the betterment of the local retailers, but 
rather for the study and advancement of the 
entire lumber industry. He said that he had 
opened a keg for the party, and after letting a 
few tongues hang out for a space, he threw 
a wet blanket over the crowd by adding that it 
was a keg of nails for the chemical tests. This 
served as an introduction to Joe Bond, of the 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., who gave 
a chemical demonstration of the superior quality 
of hot dipped ‘‘Zinclad’’ iron shingle nails 
over all other kinds, with a good explanation 
as to the reasons therefor. This is in line 
with a concerted effort among the Toledo lum- 
bermen to push the sale of the proper nail for 
the particular shingle which will give the best 
service. 

‘One Week,’’ the Buster Keaton motion 
picture comedy depicting the troubles encoun- 
tered in erecting a ready-cut house, made a 
hit, the only regret being that all contractors 
and prospective home builders could not have 
seen the picture also, as it would be a good sales 
pointer for stock lumber. 

Theodore F. Laist, Chicago, representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in an interesting address covering the as- 
sociation’s service facilities for retail lumber 
dealers, emphasized the need of the lumbermen 
to familiarize themselves to a greater extent 
with the provisions of the local building codes, 
with the view of making it possible for more 
construction work on a sane basis. He laid 
stress on the fact that construction is often 
prevented by unnecessary restrictions, and by 
extending fire limits too far into the residential 
sections of a city. 


‘‘Selling Toledo to Toledoans’’ was the sub- 
ject of the talk given by E. E. McCleish, of 
the U. 8. Advertising Corporation. After trac- 
ing Toledo’s exceptional growth, he pointed out 
that in the last sixty-seven years the city has 
expanded fifty-three times, and predicted a city 
of 500,000 within the next generation, based 
on conservative estimates. Mr. McCleish com- 
mented on the many advantages offered by 
Toledo, and remarked that ‘‘the only time 
you can really hate a man is when you don’t 
know him. That is the trouble with a person 
that isn’t satisfied with Toledo; he needs to 
study the city and after he really knows it he 
will ‘Act Toledo’ and let the rest of the world 
‘Talk Toledo.’ ’’ 


A CLUB THAT DOES THINGS 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 27.—The Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club election brought out a large at- 
tendance. Much enthusiasm was manifested 
over the progress of the club. The following 
were elected: 

President—E. O’Brien, Jackson Lumber Co. 

Vice president—J. Bertrand, Williams & 
Voris Hardwood Co. 

Secretary—J. G. Kennedy, 
Lumber Co. (reélected). 

It was decided to postpone the election of 
the board of directors until a later meeting. 


Grambling-Kennedy 








J. W. BERTRAND, 
Jackson, Miss. ; 
Elected Vice President 


J. G. KENNEDY, 
Jackson, Miss. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


President O’Brien has been president and 
manager of the Jackson Lumber Co., large re- 
tail establishment of this city, since 1910. 

Vice President J. W. Bertrand is manager of 
the Williams & Voris Hardwood Co., this city. 
In Jackson since 1916, he is one of the most 
active workers in the club. He was formerly 
connected with Henry Maley Lumber Co., Yazoo 
City, Miss. 

J. G. Kennedy, of the Grambling-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, has been secretary since 
organization of the club two years ago. The 
success of the club is largely due to his untir- 
ing efforts. Mr. Kennedy. was formerly con- 
nected with the Sumter Lumber Co., Electric 
Mills, Miss., and Krauss Lumber Co., of New 
Orleans, La. 

The Lumbermen’s Club is beginning its third 
year. It has met every Thursday for the last 
two years, during luncheon, the meetings last- 
ing about one hour. Its membership has grown 
from about twenty-five to over fifty, and new 
members are being added at practically every 
meeting. The lumbermen of this city have thus 
become better acquainted with each other, per- 
sonal jealousies have been eliminated and a 
spirit of codperation for the good of all 1s 
manifest. 

The first year the club inaugurated an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, showing Jackson’s 
opportunities as a lumber center. This was a 
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decided success. Many new lumber companies 
have come to Jackson. The executive and sales 
office of the Adams-Banks Lumber Co. is being 
moved here. The club has been fortunate in 
having men of vision within its ranks, who had 
the courage and foresight to spend their money 
for the good of the industry, whether it bene- 
fited them directly or indirectly. The club in- 
augurated a ‘‘Build a Home’’ campaign dur- 
ing the year 1921, which resulted in over three 
hundred new homes being built in the city dur- 
ing that year. The club is now working to 
form a traffic bureau for the benefit of its mem- 
bers and a few nearby sawmills. The club takes 
an active interest in civic affairs, and the co- 
operation of the club is requested in all move- 
ments of importance in the city. 

Many members can point to actual profits 
in dollars and cents as a result of some of the 
talks made at the Lumbermen’s Club, or sug- 
gestions given by some of its members. With- 
out shadow of doubt, the club is built upon 
a firm foundation of service to its members. 

At the Thursday’s meeting Edward O’Brien, 
jr., sales manager Jackson Lumber Co., was. re- 
ceived as a new member. E. A. Armstrong, of 
the Atlantic Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
present. 


SOUTH GLAD TO GREET EAST 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 27.—At its weekly 
luncheon last Tuesday, the Lumbermen’s Club 
listened to an interesting talk on trade condi- 
tions and outlook by Secretary-manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. 
Rhodes spoke in healthily optimistic vein, cit- 
ing trade statistics and quoting from the re- 
cent report of the Federal Reserve Board in 
support of his contention that conditions in gen- 
eral are improving day by day. With respect 
to the lumber market, he called attention to 
the fact that the southern pine barometer had 
registered a steady gain of unfilled orders on 
hand since mid-December, that mill stocks on 
Jan. 1 last were 15 percent under those of Jan. 
1, 1921, whereas stocks on retail yards were 
approximately 35 percent smaller. Reports of 
building permits issued by 163 cities during 
January registered a very marked gain over 
January of last year, while the Southern Pine 
Association’s plan books are in enormous de- 
mand, necessitating the printing of additional 
editions, The reports revealed a very encourag- 
ing growth in the consumption of southern lum- 
ber in southern territory, a development wel- 
comed by the manufacturers. 

Referring to the coming visit to New Orleans 
of a party of eastern retailers, who will stop 
here en route home from the west Coast, Mr. 
Rhodes said the Southern Pine Association had 
arranged to tender the visitors a banquet on 
March 10. He invited the Lumbermen’s Club 
members to be present also. President Lanier 
said the club had hoped to have a share in the 
entertainment of the visitors, who have planned 
to spend a day in Bogalusa. It was decided 
that the representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association and the club should get together 
and work out a program of further entertain- 
ment suited to the convenience of their guests. 

The Lumbermen’s Club gave an enjoyable 
carnival dance at its clubrooms last Saturday 
night, the affair being well attended and prov- 
ing a highly enjoyable added attraction of the 
carnival season. 

Secretary Michel announces that the weekly 
luncheon features will be omitted tomorrow, ac- 
count of the Mardi Gras celebration, but sand- 
wiches and other light refreshment will be 
served to members and their friends who may 
desire to avoid the overcrowded restaurants on 
the big day of the carnival. 
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CLUB MAY BUILD BUNGALOW 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—Activity for new 
quarters for the Metropolitan Club has resulted 
in the appointment of a committee known as 
‘“‘Bungaléw on the Roof.’? The membership 
is: W. E. Gibbs, chairman; Roy A. Dailey, 
Sherman L. Johnson, J. W. Jones and W. T. 
Douglas. President Dailey announces the ap- 
pointment of the following committee chairmen: 
House, Dr. C. E. Gray; entertainment, Walter 
R. Fifer; membership, F. E. Arnold; finance, 
C. H. Kinne, 


TO SUBMIT DRAFT OF SALES CODE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—The committee 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club which has 
been drafting a sales code to be presented to 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
its convention in June, as a general form of 
sales contract and terms for nation wide use, 
will report its recommendations to the club at 
its March meeting next Monday night. The 
Cincinnati proposals have been drafted as a 
substitute to the Memphis proposals. The com- 
mittee in charge of the work is headed by 
George Hand, of the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co. If the Cincinati club endorses the code as 
presented by the committee, the code will be 
recommended to the national association for its 
approval at the convention. The club meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Metropole. Judge 
Robert S. Marx, of Cincinati, who is head of 
the Disabled War Veterans’ Association, will 
tell of the conditions he observed in Europe last 
year as a member of the party of American 
Legion men who visited France, Belgium and 
the occupied area of Germany. 
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W. LEE SAVAGE, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 


Who was elected presi- 
dent of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting at 
Wheeling. He is presi- 
dent of the Charleston 
Lumber Co. 
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LECTURES PLANNED AT NYLTA CLUB 


New York, Feb. 27.—H. R. Horton, of the 
Pace Institute, was the principal speaker at 
the weekly meeting last Friday night of the 
Nylta Club. He spoke on accounting and the 
income tax. 

Members of Nylta are congratulating them- 
selves over the announcement that Prof. Samuei 
Record of Yale has agreed to extend his course 
of lectures. The address next Friday night 
will be the ninth in the series and Prof. Record 
has announced his subject as ‘‘The Strength of 
Woods and the Methods of Timber Testing.’’ 

The lectures will be extended through April, 
so, as Secretary H. B. Coho puts it, ‘‘school 
days will continue for the Nylta members almost 
to the good old summer time.’’ 


Pea aaaaaaans 


TO PLAN RIVER TRIP 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb: 27.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held on Tuesday night, March 14, 
at the New Vendome Hotel here. Plans for 
the annual summer outing that will be held on 
a steamboat on the Ohio River in June will be 
discussed. The affair will be arranged by the 
entertainment committee, of which Gus E. Bau- 
man, of the Gus E. Bauman Hardwood Co., is 
chairman, 


HOO-HOO ENJOY DINNER DANCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 1.—St. Louis members 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and 
their wives, sisters and sweethearts enjoyed 
a dinner dance given at the Claridge Hotel 
last night. About fifty persons were present. 
There were no set speeches or other formali- 
ties, but a few happy thoughts were expressed 
by Laurent M. Tully and Julius Seidel, both 
Past Snarks of the Universe, and others. Miss 
Rose Mortimer sang, as did B. E. Lemen, a 
member of the order who was in charge of 
the entertainment features. Following the 
dinner, there was dancing. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


, Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





The thing that keeps 
our mill consistently 
busy is the high de- 
gree of satisfaction we 
render customers. Try 
us on your next or- 
der and be convinced. 
We manufacture prac- 
tically anything for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 
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Extensive Manufacturers of 
Western 


Red Cedar 


Posts 
Poles 
Piling 
Write or telegraph us at our expense 

for our latest price reductions. 


Northern Cedar Company 


= SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





We guarantee to handle every 
order to the entire satisfac- 
tion of our customers. 
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| The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





















BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. City—Crown Sash, 
Door & Mill Co. Harbor Sash, 
Door & Mill Co. 

Oroville—Adams Lumber Co. 
Sterling Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Erie—Houston Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Erie Lumber & Supply Co. 

FLORIDA. Port St. Joe—Calhoun Timber Co. 
sells mill to Parker-Young Co., of Boston. 


INDIANA. Angola—Daniel Shank Lumber 
Co.; William Miller purchases interest. 

Mooresville—Comer & Scearce Co. changing 
name to Hubbard-Scearce Lumber Co. 

Seymour—Hyman Rash, of New York, bid in 
property of M. L. Nelson Furniture Co. for $60,- 
000, at receiver’s sale. Mr. Rash had previously 
bought lumber and other materials in stock. 

Shelbyville—Joseph B. Hamilton, president and 
general manager of the Blanchard-Hamilton 
Furniture Co., of Shelbyville, has purchased 
plant of C. H. Campbell Furniture Co. here 
and will operate under name of. J. B. Hamilton 
Furniture Co. 

IOWA. Arion—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. sold 
to Stewart Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Geneseo—S. A. Crihfield & Son 
succeeded by Crihfield-Teeter Lumber Co. 

Hardtner—Mackey McBrayer Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Kiowa Lumber Co. 

Hoxie—Pope Lumber Co. 
States Lumber Co. 

Wichita—W. E. Doughty Lumber Co. sold to 
S. J. Houston Lumber Co. : 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. H. Oldham 
succeeded by Oldham & Brown Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Title to Shryock’s 
Wharf conveyed by Terminal Warehouse Co. to 
Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., consideration re- 
ported as $90,000; wharf formerly belonged for 
years to T. J. Shryock & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers. 

MINNESOTA. Elbow Lake—K. F. Sletton 
sold to Interior Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Morton—Hall & Legan Lumber 


Harbor 
succeeded by 





succeeded by 








sold to Western 


Co. sold to Adams-Banks Lumber Co. 
MISSOURI. De Soto—Collins Timber Co. mov- 
ing to St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA. Merriman—Walrath & Sher- 


wood succeed Winnor Torgensen Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Rockaway—G. W. Stickle 
sold to J. H. Jackson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Geneva—William Vogt succeeds 
Walter Curtis. 

New York—Sewell Sales Corporation moving 
to 318 Green Street, Brooklyn. 

Old Forge—George Deis & Son Lumber Co. 
purchases Old Forge Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Akron—Yoho & Hooker purchase Serv- 
ice Lumber Co. from receiver. 


OKLAHOMA. Pittsburg—V. C. Cook succeeds 
Cc. E. Culbertson Co. 
OREGON. Warrenton—Warrenton lumber 


Co. purchases Z. K. Tischner lumber yard at 
Seaside and will handle lumber and building 
materials. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William J. 
Collins, Jr., and Joseph H. Collins have become 
associated with their father, William J. Collins, 
Sr., and the lumber business formerly conducted 
by him will continue under the old name of 
Joseph H. Collins & Son. The business will be 
moved to the new yard located at the corner of 
Luzerne and E streets about May 1 

TEXAS. Tyler—Palmore & Dean Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Palmore & Seay Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Fred H. Parks 
Lumber Co. changing name to Parks & Lawton. 

Spokane—Duffy Lewis Lumber Co. changing 
name to Duffy Hamacher Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport—Charles Bart- 
lett and others have purchased the planing mills 
of Riley & Riley Co. Mr. Bartlett, who was 
manager of the plant, will continue the manage- 
ment. 

WISCONSIN. Luxembourg — Luxembourg 
Manufacturing Co. purchased lumber business 
pe —— Van Drisse who will remain in charge 
of yards. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Barclay Planing Mill Co,. 
incorporated; capital, $14,000. 

Tunnell Springs—Tunnell Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; sawmill. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Arkansas Lumber 


& Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 
COLORADO. Evergreen—Riel Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $25,000; retail. 
CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Lavelle Manu- 


Seaeertne Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
oys. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—‘Cash & Carry” 


Lumber Yards, incorporated; capital, $5,000; suc- 
cessors to Wilson, Otwell & Cone. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—Pine Press Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Coeur d’Alene Mill 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Variety Box & Novelty 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; 3806 Elston 
Avenue. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Yates Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Louisville—C. W. Brickley Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Louisville—Embry Realty Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000; holding company for real estate 
owned by the late G. W. Embry including prop- 
erty of Embry Box Co. and Voss Table Co. 

MAINE. Portland—M. T. Fox Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Acton—Wheeler 
Refrigerator Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

MONTANA. Lewistown—Burke Lath Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Lewistown—Lewistown Lumber & Lath Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Concord—North Strat- 
ford Handle Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Millville—John H. Bailey & 
Sons, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—Alamo Land & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; canital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Ford Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Carthage—Braman-Stalker, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $500,000; lumber and woodworking. 


OHIO. Charleston—Buffalo Lumber Co., 
corporated. 

Cincinnati—Union Hardwood Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture wood 
patterns. 

Cleveland—Square Deal Home Co., 
ated; capital, $10,000; to build homes. 

Dayton—Gem City Screen & Weather Strip 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Dayton—Consolidated Builders’ Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $15,000; to do commercial building. 


OREGON. Bandon—Bandon Cedar Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Christenson Logging Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,0000. 

Portland—Columbia Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

a Manufacturing Co., incorpor- 
ated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Holston Box & 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $125,000. 


in- 


in- 


incorpor- 


TEXAS. Lometa—Rodgers Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Castlerock—Fir & Cedar 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Chehalis—Wilson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 

Mineral—Panghorn-Little Shingle Co., incor- 


ated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture. 

Seattle—Western Toy & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated. 

Seattle—Cavano Logging Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

Spokane—North Fork White Pine Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Buffalo Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Fort Atkinson—Northwestern 
Manufacturing Corporation, incorporated. 

Washburn—Excelsior Products Co., incorpor- 
porated; capital, $6,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


incorporated; 


ALABAMA. Escatawpa—Harden Lumber Co., 
recently began; sawmill. 
CALIFORNIA. Burbank and Lankershim— 


Viney & Milliken Lumber Co. operating new 
yards; also interested in Covina Lumber Co. 

Exeter—Charles L. Burnett, formerly manager 
of Exeter Lemon Grove Lumber Co., has leased 
property and will open a lumber yard. 

Monrovia—T. L. Manning reported opening 
yard. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Southern Pine Ex- 
tracts Co. has started operations. 

Plant City—H. A. Weaver has started a new 
lumber business. ; 

GEORGIA. Pembroke—J. B. Edwards will 
open a lumber yard and mill in a short time. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—J. B. Hamilton Furni- 
ture Co. organized to take over plant of C. H. 
Campbell Furniture Co. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Gus M. Irving re- 
cently began. 

OHIO. Sidney—D. C. Kocher and F. K. Cope- 
land will start lumber yard here. 

Toledo—Gulf Red Cypress Co. recently began. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lewisburg—Ruhl, Wat- 
son & Phillips recently began. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Bagnal & 
Bailey, incorporated; recently began. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—A. J. Chestnut Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; headquarters, Buffalo. 
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TEXAS. Beaumont—Fred Segar recently be- 
gan retail business. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Wilson a 
Co. is erecting a sawmill on Newaukum Riv¥ér. 

WISCONSIN. Washburn—William Daly .and 
associates have leased the old Sprague lath mill 
and have begun operations; capacity, 25,000 a 
day. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—Midway Histew 
Co. improving plant; building addition and in- 
stalling machinery. 

INDIANA. Winslow—T. H. 
Co. to build addition. 

MICHIGAN. New Buffalo—New Buffalo Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. planning additional equipment. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Thomsen Planing Mill 
Co., will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—Moore, Kepple & 
Co., of Garland, Pa., have completed a railroad 
from Moorefield to south fork of South Branch 
River thru 40,000 acres of hardwood timber 
owned by the firm. Work on construction ot 
sawmill at Moorefield has been begun. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—Algoma Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. enlarging quarters by erection of two- 
story addition. 

Antigo—Work on reconstruction of planing mill 
of Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will begin within thirty days 
it is reported. Mill will be electrically operated 
thruout; a large planer and other machinery 
have been ordered. 

Crandon—Northern Woodenware Co., manu- 
facturing candy pails, lard tubs and ice cream 
tubs,. completed erection of dry kiln and will 
erect a 30-foot addition to sawing room. 

Oshkosh—Badger Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. building addition to plant, 60x80 feet, as 
painting and finishing department; another build- 
ing, 60x180 feet will be built next year 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Wynne—Grismore-Hyman Co.’s 
lumber and woodworking plant at Parkin, 14 
miles east of Wynne, was destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $50,000. Buildings, stacked lumber 
in yards, sheds, and practically all machinery, 
including tram cars and engines, destroyed; loss 
partly covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Brooklyn—Cain-Hurley 
Co., loss by fire, $200,000. 

INDIANA. Columbus—Charles Taylor, loss by 
fire in sawmill, $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Continental Car Co. 
of America, loss by fire, $50,000. 

LOUISIANA. Dodson—Fire destroyed lumber 
valued at about $500. 

MAINE. Steep Falls—A. F. Sanborn & Sons 
Co., damaged by fire in sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Downes Lumber 
Co., slight damage by fire in dryer room. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—King Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in office and sheds, and some stock 
destroyed; covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Port Richmond—William A. Van 
Cliff & Son, loss by fire in window sash and 
molding department, $100,000; building and stock 
destroyed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—Huggin Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $1,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Cass—Hardwood mill of 
West Virginia Spruce Lumber Co. and 400,000 
feet of lumber destroyed by fire. 


Kessler Lumber 


Lumber 


SOUTHERN PINERS FORM COMPANY 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 28.—The Logan- 
McDonnell-Steele Co. is the latest addition to 
New Orleans’ constantly increasing lumber fam- 
ily. It is a partnership owned by four old em- 
ployees of the Brooks-Seanlon Co., of Kent- 
wood, La., one of the oldest and largest south- 
ern pine mills, which will cut out this year. 
The company’s personnel is composed of M. J. 
Logan, J. O. McDonnell, W. C. Steele and O. J. 
McDonnell. 

Mr. Logan has been with the Brooks-Scanlon 
Co. for the last twelve years, first as traveling 
salesman, then as sales manager, and for the 
last three years as resident manager at Kent- 
wood, which position he will retain until the mill 
finishes operations. 


J. O. McDonnell has been with Brooks- 
Scanlon for ten years, the last few years as 
cashier. Mr. Steele and O. J. McDonnell have 
been salesmen for several years for Brooks- 
Scanlon. Mr. Steele travels northern territory 
and Mr. McDonnell, southern territory. 

The new company hopes to serve the same 
class of customers enjoyed by the Brooks- 
Scanlon company, catering to retailers and in- 
dustrials for anything in southern pine. 


SOUTHERN PINE MILLS MAKE RECORD RUN 


VREDENBURGH, ALA., Feb. 27.—What is be- 
lieved to be a national record for operating two 
sawmills eleven hours a day for fourteen months 
without any lost time, excepting Sundays, is 
reported by the Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., 
manufacturer of southern pine lumber. During 
the period of this record run the production 
amounted to 40,935,563 feet, board measure 
(567,331 logs), the product being southern pine 
boards and dimension, with about 85 percent 





Tuning Up the Saws 


boards. The equipment in each sawmill con- 
sisted of a single band saw and edger. 

In this record run the company used Atkins 
‘¢Silver Steel’’ saws and Atkins Coleman feed 
rollers, and while this equipment played a con- 
spicuous part in making this record possible, 
the excellent management of the mills by Peter 
Vredenburgh, jr., vice president and manager 
of the Vredenburgh operations, and his efficient 
corps of filers, superintendents and other work- 
ers also contributed largely to the splendid re- 
sults obtained. 


The following data have been compiled, giving 
the exact number of hours and minutes lost and 
made up each month by both mills during the 
period covered by the fourteen months men- 
tioned: 


Lost time Time made up 





Month Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 
November, 1920........ 8 32 25 
December, 1920........ 39 57 39 «57 
January. 021........ 4 59 4 59 
February, 1921........ 5 O08 5 08 
March, a (| Seen 5 20 5 08 
April, 1( i SPP 4 20 4 30 
May, 1 1 3 47 5 00 
June, 1 1 See 9 O08 9 10 
July, a e 5 O1 5 05 
August, 1} 1 ee 15 37 15 30 
September, 1921........ 15 22 15 22 
October, po) ee 1¢ 49 20 00 
November, 1921........ 5 27 5 30 
December, 1921........ 32 36 32 40 

TRORGIN? gtaiaiwae cent 175 «(03 176 24 


The period covered has sixty Sundays and three 
hundred and sixty-six week days, equal to 4,026 
hours, or 8,052 hours for the two mills. Possible 
hours of operation of the two mills, 8,052 hours; 
lost time, 175 hours, 3 minutes; time made up 176 
hours, 24 minutes; actual hours of operation of the 
two mills, 8,053 hours, 21 minutes. 


The Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co. states that 
every minute lost at either of its two mills is 





Atkins Saws That Did the Work 


noted on a record, which is posted in the mills 
the following morning. When there is an ac- 
cumulation of sixty minutes’ lost time, the mill 
losing the time runs an extra hour that day. 
But on the last day of the month even if there 
is less than 60 minutes lost, the mill losing it 
saws extra the number of minutes charged to it. 


CopPICE or coppice growth is a term applied 
to a forest that has grown from sprouts spring- 
ing from stumps and roots. 
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Port Orford Cedar 


Rived (Split) Cants 


(for Battery Separator Stock) 





Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 





Buehner Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Fir and Spuce Lumber 





General Sales Offices: 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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We'll Quote On 
Anything 

in yard stock, car and 
structural material. 


Our mills havea 
daily capacity 











Get 
ed a M in touch 
with us now. 

Gerlinger- 


Anderson Co. 
506 Gerlinger Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Associate Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 














The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market . It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on ing correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY, 


Americapfiimberman “ext Peston se. 











CHICAGO 
LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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\ Pacific States Lumber Co. i 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. * 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON || 


— Specialists in — ml 
FIR AND WESTERN HEMLOCK | | 
Car Material and Yard Stock | 


- 200,000 feet 1x12 
No. 1 Common Fir——_S1S 
$8.50 off Rail B List. 








i y AGENTS: 

(| K.F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
il G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
HI 





Joseph Lean, - 3332 South 58th St., Omaha 
P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 





Frank Probst, 
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The Big 
Question 


With Buyers 


as to where to get big 
value lumber is settled 
when you send us your 
orders for 


Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 
Car Material, 











FIR 


Tell us your Dimension, 

needstoday = Shiplap, Boards. 
Newbegin Lumber Co. 
OHS Robs Mg 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
ome and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 

oard measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
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2X4 AND 8X10 


We sometimes are sad over some things we see 

In lumbering lumber, the yard or the tree; 

The tree to the yard, thru the office or mill, 

Some things we regret that ’most anyone will. 

But the saddest of all aren’t always the sad— 

Some fellows there are who don’t know they 
are bad. 

And the thing that the most makes a lumberman 
sob 

Is a 2x4 man on an 8x10 job. 


These times try our souls, so the prophets de- 
clare 

With taxes and tariffs and things here and 
there. 

No income’s as big as the tax it must pay; 

We soon will be all on a diet of hay. 

The pessimists rave and the optimists shout ; 

They both are dead wrong, without ever a 
doubt. 

But the worst thing of all in the blithering mob 

Is the 2x4 man on an 8x10 job. 


He struts and he strides and he puts up a front; 

But days have gone by when it does—for it 
won’t. 

The moment is here when, whatever or who, 

You’ve got to be big as the job that you do. 

The old easy way is a part of the past, 

And only the guy with a noodle will last. 

Get busy! Buck up! Be a boy with a knob!— 

Not a 2x4 man on an 8x10 job. 


There’s this much about it, and much it should 
mean 

To the man with a brain, to the boy with a 
bean: 

No job is too big for the fellow who tries, 

Whatever his job, to be equal in size— 

Not puffing your cheeks nor inflating your 
chest 

But doing each day your just goshdingit best! 

Don’t look like an eagle and act like a squab, 

A 2x4 man on an 8x10 job. 


The wind has gone down, there is little of gas 

Whatever your task, be the best in the mob— 

Yes, an 8x10 man on a 2x4 job! 

In business today. At the head of the class 

The fellow you find is the fellow who knows 

You’ve got to make good and that nothing 
else goes. 

Don’t think about you, but the job at your 
hand— 

You don’t need to worry, you’ll finally land. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


PirrspurGH, Pa.—Bill Stayer, the board of 
directors, and others, singly and together, engi- 
neered one of the best of the famous Pittsburgh 
lumber conventions recently. We had to come 
late and leave early the first day, but in the 
first five hours 144 retailers and 144 whole- 
salers registered. We are waiting eagerly to 
know the final results, as more wholesalers were 
arriving on every train. 

As far as this department is concerned, the 
day was stuffed like a ripe olive, what with 
the Chamber of Commerce at noon, Bill’s con- 
vention in the p. m., Bob Wilson’s dinner to 
the lumber Rotarians at the Americus Club at 
six—but the ne plus ultra was reached when 
we talked to 100,000 persons over the radio 
at eight. At least the Westinghouse people 
claimed that many would listen in, but we sus- 
pect that about 99,992 hung up on us. 

John Kennedy went along to see how it 
worked. All there is to it is this: a do-funny 
that looks like a felt-lined tomato can hangs 
by a wire from a thing-a ma-jig that looks like 
a music stand. You get about three feet from 
the thing and talk, but as far as getting any 
encouragement from your audience is concerned, 
you get about as much as if you were talking 
down a well or in northwestern Missouri, or 
New York, or Philadelphia. But we are glad 
we did it, if for no other reason than because 
it has made it possible for us thus to explain 


the mechanical operation of the thing to the 
readers of this dept. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
convention (this was the ninth) is always good 
but it seemed that the WVL&BSDA just more 
than outdid itself with this Wheeling meeting. 
Of course we would not have you gather from 
the fact that Lee Savage was elected president 
that it was a wild affair, or anything like that. 
But the program was good from soup to nuts, 
and reflected great glory on Mr. H. Eschenbren- 
ner, of New Martinsville, W. Va., the secretary 
who steered it. The banquet was a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. We wish that the 
Wheeling committee had put its names (if that 
is grammatical) on the program, so we could 
give credit where credit is due. But lumber. 
men are so used to giving credit that they never 
expect any themselves. But there is glory 
enough for all. We are sure A. Wilson and 
Gus Lieve had a lot to do with it, but we shall 
refrain from mentioning them, for fear we may 
leave out someone equally deserving. 

Few folks know that the characteristically 
American expression ‘‘ Atta Boy!’’ originated 
in Wheeling, and, what is more, was originated 
by a lumberman. Years ago a YMCA basket- 
ball team was going over to another town in 
two vehicles, and the second got stuck on a 
hill. The young men had to get out and push; 
and the fellows ahead yelled back at them vari- 
ous kinds of more or less sincere encourage- 
ment. One of the expressions used was ‘‘ That’s 
the boy!’’ and one of the fellows who used it 
was John J. Minkemyer. Then he had a sud- 
den inspiration and shortened the phrase to 
‘“Atta Boy!’’ It took so well with the team 
that it was made one of the team’s signals, and 
eventually one of its yells. In a couple of years 
it began to be used around the country, and the 
World War made the expression universal. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


The agricultural bloc is likely to lead Amer- 
ica to it. 

There is no more insidious disease than the 
tax you ‘‘never feel.’’ 

Well, there is one consolation if we sink our 
battleships: nobody else could. 

We are beginning to suspect that Bill Bryan 
didn’t go to Florida entirely for the climate. 

A total of 95,858,096 Americans belong to 
churches. Now if they would only attend them! 

A Connecticut clergyman has run away with 
another woman. How lucky some clergymen’s 
wives are! 

What most of us need in life is a higher aim. 
For example, a Chicago pugilist shot at a friend 
of his and hit him in the ankle. 

A Chicago labor leader speaking in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., said that lumber is still high. 
Yes, and labor is still higher. ' 

A Noblesville (Ind.) man bowled 300, and 
there are a lot of lumbermen who wish that 
other fellows would go after the wood with the 
same enthusiasm. 

Now the ski jumpers have formed an asso- 
ciation, but we suppose the champion ski jump 
is made by some fellow when someone says he 
has some in his cellar. 

We sometimes suspect that the constituents 
of some of our demagogic congressmen didn’t 
send them to Washington to honor them but 
to get them out of the State. 

Three convicts escaped from San Quentin 
prison while a San Francisco clergyman was 
delivering a ‘‘lecture’’; and many is the time 
we have wished that we could do the same 
thing. 

That matter of 1,500 Filipinos being rendered 
‘thomeless’’ by fire isn’t as bad as it sounds. 
When a Filipino has on a pair of pants he 
is dressed and when he’s under a tree he is in- 
doors. 
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The Lumber Dealer and His Millwork Problems 


[By J. M. Long] 


The first step toward securing a millwork order 
is to get a list of material or plan from your 
prospect. 

If you secure a list of the material you will many 
times save much time and refiguring if you will 
glance down the list and see if the windows, storm 
sash and screens check out with the frames listed. 
Then see that the inside doors correspond in num- 
ber and size with the inside frames. Look to see 
if your customer has specified the type of doors 
wanted, whether 2-panel, 5X-panel etc. See if he 
has marked down the kind of wood he is going to 
use for inside finishing. If he has cabinet work 
specified, such as sideboards, kitchen cupboards, 
linen closets, medicine cabinets etc., ask him what 
style he has in mind. Then take out your mill- 
work book and show him a design as nearly as pos- 
sible along these lines. By doing this you will 
know exactly what to figure. 


Oftentimes a party will say he wants you to 
figure an ordinary sideboard in his bill. But when 
he comes to buy the material he will perhaps pick 
out a design that is much more expensive and ex- 
pect to get it at the same price. If you have shown 
him beforehand the style you are figuring on his 
bill, and he then wants to change to something 
more expensive, you can easily get more money 
out of him by showing where the difference in 
price lies. 


Listing Millwork from Specifications 


Many lumbermen think it is a difficult task to 
list millwork from a set of plans with specifica- 
tions. They avoid doing this by sending the plans 
and specifications to some millwork factory or job- 
ber for figures, or wait for a millwork salesman to 
come along and do this for them. Much time is 
lost by doing this, as it sometimes takes a week 
or more for the factory to send in its figures on the 
job. If you adopt a certain method, and stick to 
that schedule in taking millwork from plans, you 
will find that you will be able to do the job very 
quickly and accurately. I have found the following 
schedule very helpful to follow in doing this work: 


1. Have a piece of paper handy and then read 
specifications. Every reference that is made in 
specifications bearing on millwork, jot it down on 
your paper. By this I mean the construction of 
frames, kind of doors, kind of wood used, built-in 
features etc. The advantage in doing this is that 
after you have all the material listed, you can 
check it against the notes you have jotted down on 
paper. In this way you are sure you have in- 
cluded all the points mentioned in the specifica- 
tions. 


2. Then take outside frames, starting at the 
front of the house, marking whether for siding or 
stucco, and if there is more than one kind of finish 
used inside it is a good plan to mark the trim right 
after the frame, stating the kind of wood. 


8. Windows, noting whether plain 2-light or cut 
up bars. 


4. Storm sash and storm doors. 
5. Screen windows and screen doors. 


6. List doors, taking outside doors first and 
then the inside doors, starting with the main rooms, 


7. Inside frames and opening frames. 


8. Sides of door trim and also window trim if 
you have not already listed window trim with the 
frames. 


9. Base, picture molding, chair rail, coves etc. 


10. Cabinet work such as sideboards, buffets, 
colonnades, linen closets, medicine cabinets, stairs, 
kitchen cupboards etc. 


11. Look for any special inside material such as 
clothes chute doors, plumb doors, closet shelves etc. 


12. Basement frames, sash, storm sash and 
screens. 


13. Outside material such as columns, brackets, 
outside steps, rails, balusters, rafter ends. 


If I were a dealer and wanted to secure several 
prices from millwork factories on a plan job of this 
kind I would take off the list of millwork, write 
about four copies of this list and send them to 
different factories. I would then send the plans 
to a fifth factory, asking them to submit price on 
millwork taken from plan. When I got the list of 
this fifth factory back with price I would check it 
against the list I took off and see if either of us 
missed any items. In a few days’ time I would 
have four or five prices onthe list, enabling me to 


get my price down as low as possible and secure 
the business. 
Preparing List from Plans Only 

Oftentimes a man will come to you with a set of 
plans but no specifications, and want figures on the 
millwork. It would be well for you to keep in mind 
the following eight points to ask him about so 
that you will be able to figure the millwork intelli- 
gently: 

1. Is the building going to be siding, stucco etc.? 

2. Do you want the windows cut up any special 
way? 

3. Do you want 2-panel doors or some other 
style? 

4. What kind of wood are you going to use in the 
main rooms? 

5. What kind in the remainder of the house? 

6. Pick out designs of cabinet work. 

7. Have you listed material in your lumber list 
for outside posts, brackets, rail etc., or do you want 
these figured in millwork bill? 

8. Do you want storm sash and screens? 

There are, of course, other questions to ask, ac- 
cording to the plan submitted, but the above eight 
apply to practically every plan brought in. 

After securing all the information mentioned, 
you can go ahead and give your customer an ac- 
curate figure on his job. Accuracy eliminates 


‘ changes. Changes cost money and retards prog- 


ress. Make as few as possible. 


[This is the second of a series of articles 
dealing with the retail lumberman’s millwork 
problems. The next article, to appear in an early 
issue, will offer some suggestions concerning 
interior and exterior arrangement of the home, 
with special view to the best and most satis- 
factory use of millwork therein—Enpirtor.] 


Importance of Knowing Costs 


Speaking on the subject of “Millwork Costs” at 
the annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh on 
Feb. 9, John D. P. Kennedy, secretary of the May 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, said in part: 


It is a well established fact in business that the 
selling price of an article is made up of cost and 
profit. It therefore necessarily follows that in 
order profitably to produce and market an article 
the costs must be known and properly applied. 

There are, however, many who evidently ignore 
entirely the element of actual cost, being guided 
in the making of quotations either by a more or 
less indefinite estimate of cost or by the ridiculous 
and all too common belief that if their competitor 
can make a certain selling price they surely can 
make a lesser one because of the false assumption 
that their expenses are not so heavy as those of 
the competitor. Almost without exception those 
assuming such an attitude are practically entirely 
ignorant of their costs. 

Ignorance of, or unwillingness to recognize, costs 
has brought about a serious menace to our eco- 
nomic system known as price competition. Are we 
willing to admit in these days of highly organized 
business, vitalized by most extensive advertising 
and expanded by the utmost effort in salesman- 
ship, that there is but one vital factor—the price— 
which determines the value of a commodity to the 
purchaser? Do you in purchasing the necessities 
of life, or even such luxuries as you indulge fn, 
consider only the price of the article desired 
as an index of its value, or do you consider also 
such elements as quality, service and dependability? 
Is it not after all a fact that the purchaser is 
seeking value and not price? 

Price competition is ruinous competition in that 
it affects not only the seller but also the buyer 
and the community. No business establishment 
can prosper without profit, the consumer can not 
get full value for the money expended, and cer- 
tainly a community where no _ is possible can 
not long provide for the varied needs and comforts 
of its people. History and statistics prove con- 
clusively that unfair competition has never proved 
of ree any individual, organization or com- 
munity, b rather has been a demoralizing influ- 
ence, 

Now what can be done to bring about a change— 
which I admit would be rather revolutionary? I 
believe that the greatest single thing that should 
and could be done would be to have a campaign of 
education as to all items of cost. This education 
should be for the benefit not alone of sellers but 
also of buyers, which of course means that every- 
one should be familiar with the expenses and bur- 
dens of business operations. I realize that this 
will seem to be a rather radical suggestion, but a 
vicions disease requires severe treatment and men 
in business must realize sooner or later that their 
prices must be justified in the minds of the con- 
sumer and his suspicions eradicated. In other 
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words, the burden is upon the seller to prove to the 
buyer that his price is equitable. 


Trade Conditions and Outlook 


Interior fixtures and building of store fronts as 
well as interior finish for homes are keeping inte- 
rior finish plants in the Merrill (Wis.) district 
busy. There is a growing activity in the store front 
and fixture line. Merchants, it is said, are becom- 
ing convinced that store fronts and fixtures are 
among their best advertisements. Often a move of 
one merchant along this line is followed by similar 
improvements by other merchants, The element of 
cost is, however, a disappointing feature, according 
ta one millman, who stated that after plans are 
outlined and an agreement is reached on design 
and accompanying details, the merchant too fre- 
quently objects to paying the full cost and demands 
changes which will reduce the eost. This millman 
says that it has been his uniform experience that 
after such concessions are made at the cost of 
original design, the merchant ultimately discovers 
his mistake and realizes that the difference in cost 
would have been small compared with the differ- 
ence in effect attained. Store fronts and fixtures, 
like other advertising, must be attractive, with no 
suggestion of cheapness, says this millman, who 
makes a specialty of this line of business. 

There is a better feeling in the territory served 
by Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., due mainly 
to the increased prices of farm products. The coun- 
try trade has not shown improvement yet, and 
heavy snow is holding everything back for a short 
time, but line yards are looking for a better trade 
in the smaller towns this spring. City building is 
coming along fine and factories are getting a good 
run of special work. Estimators are busy. 

Sash and door dealers of Evansville and other 
towns in southern Indiana report that they have 
been unusually busy on repair work during the 
past six months. They say that there has been 
more repair work during the past year than for 
several years past. 

With the approach of the spring building season 
considerable activity in millwork, doors and sash 
is developing in Columbus and central Ohio terri- 
tory. Figuring on large jobs is rather brisk and 
all mills have a lot of that work. Actual orders 
are still restricted largely to small jobs, and only 
part time is being worked as a rule. Mills, however, 








have kept their organizations intact in order to be 
in a position to take care of the business when it 
appears. Margins are being cut, as figuring is being 
done on a close margin. Optimism generally pre- 
vails among the mills and manufacturers. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report that February was not an active 
month, running below January with some concerns, 
but this was no doubt largely due to stormy 
weather. Last year business was good in the spring 
months, and it is expected to be so this year, un- 
less labor troubles interfere. 

Demand for millwork in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
district shows a slight increase, both for yard 
stock and special work, from the cities, but coun- 
try trade continues light. Prices are steady. 

The manufacturers and jobbers of Baltimore, 
Md., are fairly busy, but not rushed. All indica- 
tions are favorable. Unless every sign fails, the 
requirements in the Baltimore market later on, 
when the season for outdoor activities is fairly on, 
promise to be large, since quite a number of build- 
ing projects are already under way, while many 
more are maturing. The business, therefore, ought 
to be satisfactory from the standpoint of volume, 
and the returns should likewise prove acceptable. 
All signs favor the conclusion that the future 
will show improvement over recent months. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) sash, door and millwork con- 
cerns are encouraged by the excellent prospects for 
an active spring building campaign. With the first 
warm spring weather many building projects under 
consideration will be commenced, and trade will be 
brisk, according to their expectations. A fair run 
of orders for the past week is reported, with steady 
increase. The Millwork Bureau reports a strong 
season of business, with encouraging indications 
for spring trade, 

Reductions in the price of window glass were 
announced in Denver, Colo., this week. The reduc- 
tion ranges from 15 to 25 percent, depending upon 
size and quality. 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing a fair volume of business, with the 
building outlook encouraging. Oakland is doing a 
good deal of building, and all of the larger cities 
in the State are looking up. Door factories in the 
Bay counties are doing a fair volume of business, 
with good prospects. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
making fair outputs, and have a good demand. 
Sash and door cut stock is moving. 











Cables Review European Conditions 
A general feeling of insecurity and suspense 

prevails in German industries, altho this is tempo- 

rarily somewhat relieved by the relatively stable 


mark exchange, which averages about 200 to the 
dollar. The uneasiness has arisen on account of 
the failure to obtain a reparation moratorium 
and the uncertainty as to the future pressure 
which the entente might bring to bear in regard 
to German obligations, and also on account of 
wage controversies and the general attitude of 
labor. Wage agitation continues as an inevitable 
consequence of the steadily declining internal pur- 
chasing power of the mark. 

The note circulation of the Reichsbank amounted 
to 115,375,732,000 marks on Jan. 31, 1922, having 
increased by about 1,700,000,000 during the month, 
says Commercial Attache Herring in a cable to the 
Department of Commerce summarizing German 
conditions as of mid-February. The rate of in- 
fmtion was noticeably less than the average 
monthly rate for 1921, and comparatively small in 
view of the December inflation of 13,000,000,000 
marks. The German gold reserve, which fell to 
994,000,000 marks in October from the August 
figure of 1,024,000,000 (it had been steady at 
1,092,000,000 since August, 1920), amounted on 
December 31, 1921, to 995,392,000 marks, with a 
reserve of baser metals equalling 11,612,000. The 
Reichstag has adopted a fiscal program embodying 
a noninterest bearing forced loan for three years 
of 1,000,000,000 gold marks, calculated as the 
equivalent of 45,000,000,000 paper marks. Taxes 
designed to produce a total annual revenue of 
100,000,000,000 paper marks have likewise been 
adopted ; these include the new coal tax of 40 per- 
cent, a business turnover of 2 percent, and various 
consumption taxes. In view of this new tax pro- 
gram, which can hardly be expected to yield im- 
portant results for a year or two, it is interesting 
to note that the deficit for the fiscal year ending 
in March, 1922, is now expected to reach the enor- 
mous figure of 180,000,000,000 paper marks. The 
receipts of the German Government for the fiscal 
year will amount to something near 72,000,000,- 
000 paper marks. An exclusive forced loan among 
other loans will probably be used to meet the 
deficit partially. 





Economic Conditions In Belgium 


The revival of Belgian industries during the last 
quarter of 1921 was largely artificial, being caused 
by a combination of temporary factors, especially 
the decline of German competition. Since Jan. 1 
this improvement has been abruptly checked, espe- 
cially in the window glass, coal and metallurgical 
industries. The rise in French exchange, price 
reductions on British coal, iron and steel, and 
American window glass have been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the reaction, and Belgian manufacturers 
are finding drastic measures necessary in meeting 
foreign competition. Wage reductions are under 
negotiation in the coal mines and window glass 
plants. Coal prices have been cut from 6 to 10 
francs per ton to meet the British competition, and 
price reductions in window glass are being con- 
sidered to meet the American cuts. Colliery stocks 
are increasing, and the tendency toward the com- 
bination of coal mines and purchase of collieries by 
metallurgical interests is continuing. Coke pro- 
duction has been greatly stimulated by the foreign 
demand and all ovens are working to capacity. 

The Belgian budget, as now proposed, indicates a 
greater effort toward economy than any since the 
armistice. Details are not yet available, but it is 
stated that the probable deficit for the current 
year will be reduced to slightly over a billion francs, 
which, should it materialize, will be a substantial 
reduction from the previous deficits of 4,500,000,- 
000 francs in 1921, 5,250,000,000 francs in 1920, 
and 6,000,000,000 francs in 1919. Cash repara- 
tions receipts for 1922 are estimated at 2,500,870,- 
000 francs. 

Norway Returning to Normal 


A slight betterment in the shipping situation, 
decreased note circulation, temporary settlement of 
the tariff difficulties with Spain, the lowering of 
prices and wages, and a somewhat improved trade 
balance stand out as the more important indica- 
tions of the return to normal conditions in Nor- 
way. The election to power of a party of conserva- 
tive tendencies, which has already taken steps 
toward withdrawal from business of wartime con- 
trol, is encouraging. There are, however, 
many factors which will seriously retard the proc- 
ess, and perhaps chief among these is the some- 
what discouraging outlook of the national finances. 
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Conditions in Australia Improve 


Continued improvement in financial and com- 
mercial conditions in Australia is reported to the 
Department of Commerce in a cablegram from 
Trade Commissioner Sanger at Melbourne. The 
conversion rate of the Australian pound sterling 
has increased to $4.35, the local discount rate has 
been lowered, and both exports and imports are 
increasing. The wool market is holding strong. 

Stocks of import and export commodities have 
not greatly changed, tho new wheat is beginning 
to arrive at ports in good quantities. The newly 
constituted voluntary wheat pools are beginning to 
function under the agreement by which the Com- 
monwealth Government advances 3s. a bushel on 
delivery at sidings and arranges for the transpor- 
tation to and sale in London of the exportable sur- 
plus. Some improvement is noted in the meat 
trade, the depression in which was one of the worst 
of Australia’s year end commercial problems. The 
mining industry, however, continues to be very 
unsatisfactory and will not show any improvement 
until better prices for base metals prevail overseas. 
Demand for shipping space is dull and a number 
of ships are in Sydney and Melbourne harbors pa- 
tiently awaiting cargoes. This situation will be 
changed as the wheat arrives in larger volume. 

An increase in immigration from Great Britain 
is perceptible, resulting from the new immigration 
scheme whereby the Commonwealth Government 
arranges with the British Government for the se- 
lection of and transportation to Australia of de- 
sirable settlers, the States looking after them on 
arrival. Most of the new immigrants are going 
on the land. 

Labor conditions are not satisfactory. The 
prime minister has summoned a conference of em- 
ployers and trade unions, but several trade unions 
are unwilling to attend it. The New South Wales 
trades councils have decided to form a connection 
with the Third International of Moscow. 

Political conditions are quiet, but in New South 
Wales the subdivision of large estates has again 
come up in parliament. It is proposed to limit 
the amount of land outside of towns which one 
person can hold to a valuation of £20,000, ex- 
clusive of buildings, and to empower the State to 
acquire the surplus at an appraised value. The 
object of the bill is to break up the big grazing 
properties and convert them into agricultural 
farms, 

Prices of import and export staples are about 
the same as last month, except groceries, which 
show a perceptible decline. 


DASE SS SELES FZ) 


Urge Adoption of Hague Rules 


American ship owners and operators are urged 
by the National Foreign Trade Council to issue, 
as soon as possible, bills of lading drawn in con- 
formity with the Hague Rules, 1921. These rules 
make material changes in the distribution of rights 
and liabilities between cargo owners and ship 
owners. 

The carrier’s liability for loss or damage is in- 
creased from $100 to £100 (now about $435), and 
the carrier is not authorized to prorate losses. The 
time within which claims for loss or damage can 
be filed is materially lengthened. In case of loss 
the burden of proof is placed upon the carrier 
to show that the loss did not occur while the 
goods were in his charge, 

The executive committee of the council states 
that “the committee believes that these rules 
embody as favorable a readjustment of the distri- 
bution of liability between shipper and carrier as 
can at present be secured. While fully cognizant 
that these rules do not satisfy many of the de- 
mands of the shippers, the commmittee is of the 
belief that their adoption will constitute a sub- 
stantial step in the right direction and will, in 
fact, confer very real benefit on the foreign trade 
of the United States.” 

The National Foreign Trade Council is planning 
to call a meeting of ship owners, traffic man- 
agers, bankers and insurance men during the Phila- 
delphia Foreign Trade Convention, May 10, 11, 12, 
in order to consider these rules and to take steps 
necessary to secure their adoption. 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


There was a decided falling off in steamer char- 
tering, particularly in the transatlantic trades, and 
fewer freights offer for early loading, say Lunham 
& Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin of Feb. 25. The demand from West India 
charterers continues fairly steady and a moderate 
amount of trading resulted. 
steady in all-trades, and, as only a limited amount 
of early tonnage offers, no changes of consequence 
are expected in the immediate future. 

Sailing vessels continued in steady request in 
the coastwise and a few of the West India trades, 
but no change or improvement was noticed in any 
other of the various trades. A moderate amount 


Rates are quotably’ 


of chartering was reported, all at full market rates, 
and only a limited amount of tonnage offers for 
prompt loading. 


COAST INSPECTION REPORT FOR 1921 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 25.—The annual lum- 
ber shipping and inspection report of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, Fred W. Alexander, 
secretary, contains the following figures: 


Lumber shipments from Pacific Northwest mills, 
thru Panama Canal, to Atlantic coast markets, in- 
ereased 325 percent in 1921 compared with 1920, 
the business developing from 49,706,591 feet to 
211,404,483 feet. 

Japan purchased 378,382,519 feet of Pacific 
Northwest lumber in 1921, compared with 78,557,- 
036 feet the preceding year, a gain of 382 percent. 

The total of all Pacific Northwest lumber cargo 
shipments in 1921 was 1,963,193,482 feet, compared 
with 1,840,791,139 feet in 1920, a gain of ap- 
proximately 7 percent. 


The distribution of the lumber cargo busi- 
ness, in 1921 compared with 1920, was: 





1921 1920 

To: Lumber, Feet Lumber, Feet 
Atlantic coast........ 211,404,483 49,706,591 
WHERE. cpawdwwee wanes 378,382,519 78,557,036 
ei), ee 978,583,129 1,066,125,859 
yee ,611,07 9,754,6 
Hawaiian Islands..... 56,618,294 59,690,547 
ti!) arr 518,256 7,007,667 
Philippines .......... 11,708,420 7,420,988 
eee ee ee 25,275 
PS ee 66,155,378 106,110,992 
Central America ...... 0 ee 
CUM Cadbenas ccc ceks 131,915,056 136,503,846 
West Fnd@ie® .....ccc- 2,745,085 19,680,42 
PEMEREIIOI cick wcnee sa emameneee 251,189 
| RETR re 8,566,400 1,615,335 
South Sea Islands..... 1,796,540 2,952,386 
WE oni wakes se eucue 10,928,509 9,316,238 
DERMOID eiaceccvas. aeenemmane 163,163 
MMRIMONG a4 @.0 4 oe ewe 6,361,631 4,154,486 
New Zealand ........ 7,831,482 7,413,972 
South Africa ........ 5,142,170 17,782,746 
East coast, South Amer- 

| ee Aa eae 1,414,557 12,001,681 
West coast, South Amer- 

TO edkas Kecannawee 53,229,085 98,189,391 
RRR kx dso we Orne en 27,150,841 146,368,638 

A, | ne rere eee 1,963,193,482 1,840,791,139 


Of the 1,963,193,482 feet shipped in 1921 the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau issued certifi- 
cates on 1,519,935,300 feet. This does not include 
111,632,327 feet of rail trade and local shipments 
inspected by the bureau, which brings the total of 
— lumber for the year up to 1,631,567,627 
eet. 

In a general way the 1921 and 1920 cargo ship- 
ments of Pacific Northwest mills were distributed 
as folows: 





1921 1920 
To: Lumber, Feet Lumber, Feet 
COMIOWMIA. a 66s vii ndewic 978,583,129 1,066,123,859 
Other domestic markets 282,860,532 133,580,479 
ODOR ibsccceecavan 701,749,821 641,086,801 
RNY bev e Cakes 1,963,193,482 1,840,791,139 


By producing districts, and by segregations into 
domestic and overseas shipments, the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau figures for 1921 show the 
following : 





Domestio Export Total 
Lumber, Ft. Lumber, Ft. Lumber, Ft. 
British Colum- 

i” ea 26,712,348 161,958,580 188,670,928 
Puget Sound. 409,605,960 236,568,257 646,174,217 
Grays Harbor 294,579,100 75,612,182 370,191,282 
Willapa Har- 

| RES 61,214,212 11,071,856 72,286,068 
Columbia 

River ..... 327,139,163 212,664,439 639,803,602 
Coos Bay.... 142,192,878 3,874,508 146,067,386 

Total .iccc 1,261,443,661 701,749,822 1,963,193,483 


As bearing on exports of lumber and other 
forest products to Japan the following figures 
on logs and bolts inspected by the bureau— 
not the total shipped—are interesting: 


Feet 
WENNOer COUN DANN si cidiccicciccscawcecs 14,322,685 
Cedar, fir and hemlock logs........... 46,020,056 
ig he ie i i es 60,842,741 


It is probable that the quantity of bolts 
and logs not inspected but shipped was about 
5 percent of the foregoing total, or about 3,- 
000,000 feet, raising the estimated total to 
63,342,741 feet. Since the total export of lum- 
ber to Japan during 1921 was 378,382,519 feet, 
the grand total of forestry exports for the year 
was 441,725,260 feet. 


THE SPEED OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS is often 
greatly overestimated. It is simply out of all 
reason that some migratory birds can fly two 
hundred or more miles an hour. Few kinds can 
measure off more than fifty miles in a single 
hour, but some, like wild geese, can keep on 
wing a long time. 





No Wonder 


“Larite Flooring’ 
Sells Fast 


_It offers the economy and 
attractive appearance build- 
ers demand. 


Its dense grain suggests long 
wear on sight. Its even mil- 
ling, smooth surface and 
good assortment lengths are 
excellent building features. 


Let us tell you how other 
dealers are making good 
profits on “Larite.” Ask us 
for quotations on 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


If you want big values 
buy Carter-Kelley stock. 


Carter- Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


Manning, 
Texas 















Rotary Cut 
Northern 

V Members of 

eneers py 
— 

RNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 

their orders, We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “‘Peerless Brand’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 











Canadian Lath 


We offer for prompt ship- 
ment all grades— 


38x 1%”—4’ and 32” 
WHITE PINE 
RED PINE 
JACK PINE 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


Brewster Loud Lumber Co. 
508 Lincoln Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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FLORIDA 


« LONGLEAF a 
Yellow Pine 


We specialize in 


2x4 


—and— 


2x6 


S1S 2 EStandard 








We also make 

Gang Sawn 

4" Flooring, 

Car Decking, 
Framing and 


Yard Timbers 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson -Waits 


ameinns Fla. Lumber Co. » 














That save 
Time and 
Money 


Cutting 


Grooves for parting strips 
Gains for heads and sills 
Pockets for sash weights 
Mortises for sash pulleys 


THE VERY BEST MADE 
Full information on request 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S. A. 














Cummer Cypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 











CENTURY, FLORIDA 
A series 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers of letters 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
On the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
tepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 


Utilizes Trucks to Full Extent 


The Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
finds trucks indispensable for delivering lumber and 
millwork to its large retail trade in Chicago and ex- 
tremely useful for work about the yard. The com- 
pany loads out many car- 
loads of millwork, sash 
and doors and lumber. 
The plant probably has 
grown up as the business 
of the company has ex- 
panded and, as in many 
others, it is necessary to 
resort to ingenious de- 
vices to obtain the best 
results. The company, 
therefore, in one of the 
sheds has a_ loading 
space for trucks after the 
fashion of that shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. The lumber or 
millwork is loaded upon 
the warehouse trucks, a 
truck enters the shed and 
the load is simply shoved 
upon the body of the 
truck. If this load is de- 
signed for the planing 
mill it can be taken there 
directly, or if it is to go 
to the loading dock it 
takes only a minute for 
the truck to haul it 
around and roll the load off on the loading dock, 
from which it is quickly and readily put onto the 
cars. 


The Minimum in Upkeep Costs 

Thirty-two months of continuous, gruelling ser- 
vice at a total repair expense of $1.50 is the record 
set up by two Republic trucks owned by W. R. 
Henegar, lumber dealer at Fountain City, Tenn. 
In a recent letter to the Republic Truck Sales 
Corporation, Mr. Henegar said: 

“T bought a 114-ton Republic truck in August, 
1918. After using it continuously until January, 
1920, the growth of my business necessitated a 
larger truck, and taking advantage of the very 
generous allowance offered me, I traded it in for 
a 2%-ton model. During its eighteen months of 
operation, the 14%4-ton Republic cost me absolutely 
nothing for repairs. Since January, 1920, over 
fourteen months, the 214-ton truck has seen the 
hardest kind of service, averaging sixty-five miles 
a day over the worst kind of roads. With it, I 
have delivered in Knoxville more than 450,000 


on the market—certainly it is the best for the 
money.” 

All lumbermen can readily visualize the condi- 
tions under which Mr. Henegar’s trucks have 
worked—the frequent difficulty of properly propor- 
tioning a load within the rated capacity; the 





ZZ 


Loading a Warehouse Truck for Delivery in the Plant of the Chicago 
& Riverdale Lumber Co. 


necessity of traveling over wretched roads to and 
from the woods; the repeated shocks and strains 
incident to using such roads, uneven in contour, 
deeply rutted at best and, in wet weather, mere 
boggy trails too slippery for traction in some places 
and too heavy for anything but low gear work in 
others. 

A record of low maintenance expense made un- 
der such conditions is a high compliment to the 
sturdy construction of Republic trucks, and a 
source of pride and satisfaction not only to the 
manufacturer but to the owner as well. 


A Quick Loading Device 

Nothing serves better to lower the cost of de- 
livering lumber than quick loading and unloading. 
A simple device which speeds up loading very ma- 
terially is employed by the Peter Kuntz Lumber 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio, and the Clark County Lum- 
ber Co., of Springfield, Ohio. A triplex block is 
securely fastened to a beam. The wagon upon 
which the load has been assembled is backed under 
this block, the load is 
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hoisted from the wagon 
and the empty wagon is 
removed, so that all the 








truck has to do is to 
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back under the load sus- 
pended in the air, which 
then is lowered promptly 
into place. When it is 
desired to remove the 
load quickly it is wise to 
have the bed of the truck 
equipped with rolls. The 
method of loading a truck 
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by this means may be 
gathered from the accom- 
panying drawing. This 
drawing was made from 
memory and probably is 
not accurate as to de- 























tails, but it does give the 
idea. No animals are 
permitted inside the Day- 
ton shed of the Peter 
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The.above drawing gives an Idea of how a triplex block may be employed 


to speed up truck loading 


feet of lumber, often hauling as much as 3,200 feet 
to the load. To date, my repair bill on this truck 
has been exactly $1.50. From my own experience, 
I am convinced that the Republic is the best truck 


ae 
para 
uidtmar( el (Ces 


Kuntz Lumber Co. 
Wagons are employed to 
assemble the loads, but, 
as the floor is kept clean 
and as it is of smooth 
concrete, the men who 
load the wagons have no 
difficulty in pulling them 
from pile to pile. In this 
plant approximately 12,- 
000,000 feet of lumber 
may be stored, but in or- 
dinary times three trucks handle the deliveries, 4 
fact which speaks volumes for the efficiency of the 
delivery system and the quick methods of loading 
and unloading. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 27.—The hardwood trade has shown very 
little improvement during the last week. The 
building season is rapidly approaching its height 
and the hardwood market will show a parallel in- 
ereased activity, according to Harry Christiansen, 
of the General Lumber Co. The sash and door 
manufacturers are active and purchases from this 
source are increasing. 

Plans are being prepared by Architect H. J. 
Esser for the erection of a manufacturing and lum- 
ber storage building of brick and mill construction 
by the Interior Woodwork Co., Fifty-second and 
Park streets. The lumber storage building is to be 
two stories high and L shaped. The manufactur- 
ing building will be three stories high. 

There has been a perceptible softening of hard- 
wood prices. Local railroad car shops are not 
ordering to any extent, but the furniture manu- 
facturers show a sizable increase in hardwood pur- 


chases. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Feb. 28.—There has been no improvement in the 
production of furniture here during the last three 
weeks. The furniture industries, as well as all 
other ‘woodworking plants, are operating about 90 
percent normal. Orders for furniture have fallen 
off tremendously. At a recent meeting held by the 
furniture manufacturers it was voted and accepted 
that all plants be operated on shorter hours, eight 
hours per day and five days per week, effective 
March 6. 

Inasmuch as there has been a slump in furni- 
ture production, hardwood buying is only for im- 
mediate needs. The retail lumber trade has shown 
some signs of improvement. Inquiries are better 
and prices hold firm. 

T. A. Foley, of Paris, Ill., hardwood manufac- 
turer, spent several days this week in Rockford 
conferring with H. H. Hillerich. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 27.—Little improvement can be seen in the 
demand, tho prices appear to be firm, especially on 
uppers. Encouraging reports are being received by 
distributers from various sections of the State, 
but actual orders have not been in proportion. Of 
all the various industrials the music trades seem 
worst hit. Nearly all the others show some im- 
provement in vroduction. Stocks in retail yards 
appear to be low, but as yet the retail dealers are 
showing no anxiety about spring demand. The 
furniture factories and interior finish plants seem 
busier than the other industrials, but following 
the auto shows some of the body plants are in- 
creasing production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 27.—Demand for both hardwoods and south- 
ern pine is holding up fairly well. Retail policy is 
to purchase mostly for immediate wants only. 
Dealers, however, are taking in some stock when 
they can pick it up at a price. In hardwoods 
trade is pretty evenly distributed between retailers 
and factories. Concerns making boxes, furniture 
and caskets are the best customers. Railroads are 
also showing a tendency to enter the market. 

In southern pine trade is only steady. Transit 
cars are hard to dispose of. The strongest items 
are No. 2 and No. 3 boards and dimension. Finish, 
— and siding are holding their own as a 
rule. 

W. L. Whitacre has returned. from a trip to 
Alabama and Florida thru the southern pine dis- 
tricts. He reports trade fairly steady. Retailers 
are still buying hand to mouth. 

A. C. Davis, head of the A. C. Davis Lumber 
Co. and also interested in the New Steelton Lum- 
ber Co. and the South Side Lumber Co., reports 
bright prospects for building in Columbus and cer- 
tain places in central Ohio. 

W. I. Dooley, sales manager of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., says trade is holding up 
well, with inquiries from railroads one of the best 
features. In fact the company recently booked 
some good business from railroads. Yard stocks 
are also moving quite well. There is also a good 
demand for interior trim from yards and mills. 

L. W. Koons, superintendent of the North Co- 
lumbus Lumber Co., reports a fairly good business 
{n lumber and millwork. The plant, rebuilt sev- 
eral months ago to take the place of one destroyed 
by fire, is much better arranged and has more 
light, thus giving more efficiency. 

Frank H. Lumbert, sr., of the Fifth Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., reports conditions improving, with orders 


coming in well. Business is somewhat ahead of the 
records of last year at this time. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., left recently for 
an inspection trip thru West Virginia. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a steady demand for hardwoods and a bet- 
ter tone to the trade. The bulk of the buying is 
from the yard trade. No change in prices has 
been recorded during the week. W. M. Ritter ar- 
rived in Columbus Feb. 27 for conferences with 
department managers. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 27.—The demand for high grade hardwoods 
continues to improve and the shortage of stocks is 
becoming acute. Dry stock can not possibly be 
replaced before the summer months and reports 
show that production is still below normal. 

This section suffered seriously from the severe 
storm which visited the Great Lakes region last 
week. All railroad lines north were completely 
tied up for three days and all communication was 
entirely cut off by the destruction of power lines. 
It is reported that practically all logging opera- 
tions have been interfered with and some mills 
have been forced to close down. The transporta- 
tion lines say that it will be several weeks before 
the damage can be fully repaired. 

The maple flooring industry is suffering from 
the usual seasonal reaction. The Bigelow-Cooper 
Co. has closed its plant temporarily until the de- 
mand improves and W. D. Young & Co. plan to 
close down soon, 

Industries in this section engaged in the manu- 
facture of ready-cut homes and interior finish re- 
port a steady improvement in business, and their 
operations are being increased. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 27.—There has been a slight improvement 
in hardwood trade during the last week or ten 
days. Taken as a whole, February has been a bet- 
ter month than January. Poplar demand has in- 
creased. Gum also is moving well, which indi- 
cates that the furniture manufacturers are in the 
market. Walnut is in better demand. Wood con- 
suming plants continue to operate at about 75 per- 
cent normal. The box trade is improving. Slack 
barrel cooperage business has been sluggish. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb, 27.—The hardwood market is a trifle lower, 
due principally to a better movement of low grades, 
and larger production on a lower cost basis. In 
the far South common labor is now to be had at 
$1.50 a day, but at Louisville it is costing $2.50 a 
day. 

Reports received say that there is a good deal 
of water in the woods of the South, and that log- 
ging is almost impossible in many sections, which 
will curtail production in some instances. Locally 
mills are running on a very fair schedule, are cut- 
ting better logs, and are holding down production 
of low grade stock. 

Inquiries have dropped off in the last few days, 
due to the closing of the month, but some fair 
orders have been coming in for two weeks. Gener- 
ally speaking, the trade is optimistic, and while 
some companies are looking forward to a few slow 
weeks, others are of the opinion that business from 
now on will be very active. 

Quotations on the local market show walnut, 
inch stock, FAS, $250; selects, $175; common, 
$105; oak, quartered, FAS, $135; common, $65; 
plain oak, $110 and $55; quartered red gum, $115 
and $67.50; plain red, $105 and $62.50; sap gum, 
$45 and $31; poplar, $110; saps and selects, $80; 
common, $50; ash, $90 to $50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 
8/4, $110 and $65; 10/4, $120 and $70; 12/4, 
$125 and $80. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 28.—The feature of the hardwood market 
is the increasing demand for the lower grades, 
which extends far enough to embrace No. 3 common 
gum and oak. One firm here has sold 750,000 feet 
of No. 3 oak in the last few days to be used for 
heavy crating material and has also disposed of 
250,000 feet of sound wormy oak for the manufac- 
turing of common flooring. Sizable quantities of 
No. 3 gum and cottonwood, too, are being taken by 
manufacturers of wooden containers and altogether 
the position of low grade lumber is regarded as 
somewhat improved. Building trade interests are 
absorbing large quantities of Nos. 1 and 2 common 
oak for the manufacture of flooring, while manu- 
facturers of interior trim and other construction 
materials are taking No. 2 common and better in 
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oak, gum, poplar and cypress. Furniture manufac- 
turers are buying some gum and oak but they are 
not in the market actively. Box interests are in- 
creasing their business and are consuming consid- 
erable quantities of low grade cottonwood, gum 
and other light woods. 

Demand for hardwood lumber for export is small, 
according to I. H. Townshend, president of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. Mr. Town- 
shend said that he regards foreign business in 
southern hardwood lumber and forest products as 
decreasing rather than increasing, despite the fact 
that foreign exchange, under the leadership of 
sterling, is advancing rapidly. 

IF’. D. Wingo & Co., a new lumber firm, will begin 
business at Trezevant, Tenn., April 1, according to 
advices received from that point. It will carry all 
kinds of lumber and construction materials for 
the building trades and will occupy the mill and 
offices now used by J. E. Bryant & Co. 

Further heavy rains have fallen thruout Mem- 
phis and the valley territory during the last few 
days and these have interfered materially with the 
production of hardwood lumber. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Keb, 27.—-Snowbound and sleet bound, Wisconsin 
during the last week halted its construction work, 
all building work being at a complete standstill 
and lumbermen in many instances finding it im- 
possible to enter their yards. At Merrill the saw- 
mill of the Kinzel Lumber Co. was forced to 
suspend operations on Thursday and the camps at 
Newwood were idle for several days but resumed 
operations Friday and Saturday. The Gleason 
branch of the Milwaukee railroad was cleared on 
Saturday and on Monday of this week, train move- 
ments in this section again approached normal. 

Friday, lumbermen again gave attention to lum- 
ber demands and at Appleton, George H. Schmidt, 
of the Standard Manufacturing Co., declared that 
there will be no less than 50 percent more building 
operations this year than in 1921 and that 225 
dwellings will be erected in Appleton alone. Ste- 
phen J. Balliet, another Appleton dealer, says that 
many persons are getting prices on building ma- 
terial and that while there is a great deal of talk 
among those who intend to build, it is too early 
to make a definite statement. He says that as a 
rule people do not begin definite planning until 
after the frost leaves the ground and that April 1 
should see the real beginning of building activity. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb, 27.--Arrangements were made by the execu- 
tive committee of the Western New York Golf 
Association, Ganson Depew, president, last week 
for a big tournament here July 6 and 7, with prizes 
amounting to $2,000. It is expected that the great- 
est golf players in the country will be in the com- 
petition. 

Several dinner parties were given preceding the 
annual ball of the Buffalo Launch Club, among 
them those of two former commodores prominent 
in the lumber trade, Frank T. Sullivan and Louis 
A. Fischer. 

John F. Knox, a Buffalo lumberman, is left an 
annuity of $1,200 a year by the will of the late 
John M. Bemis, who died last month at Pasadena, 
Calif. Mr. Knox was a stepson of Mr. Bemis. 

C. R. Kelleran, president of the Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., has been confined to the house by in- 
fluenza, but is expected to be out in a few days. 

Councilman A. W. Kreinheder has returned to his 
official duties after being laid up for a few days 
with lumbago. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 


Feb. 28.—Six days without mail is the record 
achieved by the unprecedented blizzard that snow- 
bound this locality last week. Snow in the woods 
is three and a half to four feet deep, so logging is 
at a standstill. The small camp operated by the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. was closed down 
Saturday. The blizzard will cause an appreciable 
curtailment of lumber output. About the sawmill 
and yards everything is snowed in. Only such 
hauling as is absolutely necessary is being done. 
Both the north and southbound passenger trains 
stalled at Lakewood, twenty miles south of here, 
Wednesday afternoon. A snow plow was derailed 
there also and the three trains, with their six 
locomotives, were held up until Saturday. Shipping 
will not be resumed on a normal scale until late 
this week. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 27.—The snowstorm which tied up 
northern Wisconsin last week did not miss 
Antigo, and all the mills of the city have been 
temporarily shut down, and the entire forces have 
been shoveling snow. In the yards of the Lan- 


glade Lumber Co. the snow in some places is: 
five and six feet deep on the tracks. The storm 
abated on Thursday, Feb. 23, and it is negfeex- 
pected this company will be able to start ® its 
sawmill until Monday or Tuesday of next Week. 
The railroads were also tied up, so the move- 
ment of logs from the camps was stopped. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is employing about 
one hundred and twenty men at its Antigo 
plant, and has been operating one shift since 
early December. This company has .about 
twenty camps near Pearson, including seweral 
small jobbers. 

The Fish Lumber Co. began operation of its 
Antigo plant two weeks ago, and is employing 
one hundred men on both day and night shifts. 
Rebuilding of the planing mill, destroyed by 
fire a few months ago, will probably be com- 
pleted by the later part of March. 

The Faust Lumber Co. expects to resume oper- 
ations some time this spring, but no definite date 
has as yet been set. It has a modern mill and 
has been shipping lumber that was put in pile 
last year. 

The Henshaw-Worden Lumber Co., of this 
city, will not resume operations this year, but 
is engaged in selling a large stock of lumber 
which was put in pile last year. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb. 28.—Business conditions among the lumber 
trade here seem to be improving right along. Trade 
is much brisker, altho there is still some price 
cutting going on. Conditions here have been rather 
difficult, as the city has been without street car 
service since early last fall, A number of plans. 
have been presented to take the place of street 
cars, but as yet nothing has been decided upon. 
The street car company here is bankrupt and the 
individually owned jitney busses are not a com- 
plete success. Last week Saginaw was caught in 
the same storm that swept over Michigan, but it 
was not so badly crippled as some of the other 
cities. Because of the heavy rains the river was 
at flood stage, but is open now and there is a 
brisk current, 


BUILDERS JOIN IN MARDI GRAS 


New Or.EaAns, La., Feb. 27.—Accepting an 
invitation tendered by the New Orleans Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, a large party of 
the delegates who attended the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, held in Memphis last week, arrived 
here Friday to take in the carnival. The en- 
tertainment program included a trip thru the 
Vieux Carre and a visit to the races last Satur- 
day, an automobile ride and a luncheon at An- 
toine’s Sunday, while today the visitors have 
been inspecting the harbor. Tomorrow the car- 
nival will be the chief attraction. The guests 
will leave for their respective homes Wednes- 
day. The visiting party is headed by Guy C. 
Mills, newly elected president of the national 
association. President J. P. O’Leary, Robley 
S. Stearnes and Secretary R. E. L. C. Ries com- 
pose the reception and entertainment commit- 
tee representing the local Contractors’ & Deal- 
ers’ Exchange, which has reaffiliated with the 
national. Mr. Mills said that probably in April 
there will be a conference of the presidents 
and secretaries of the organizations affiliated 
with the National. It is the current under- 
standing that it will be held in Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS’ SCHEDULE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—The executive 
committee of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club met last Thursday and elected the fol- 
lowing members: W. H. Kirkpatrick, of the 
Collingdale Millwork Co., Collingdale, Pa.; Wal- 
ter B. Mellvain, of J. Gibson Mellvain & Co.; 
George W. Butz, jr., Wilmington, Del.; Charles 
Atherton, of Charles Atherton & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and John Slonaker, jr., Philadelphia. 

They also adopted the following tentative 
schedule for the season’s tournaments, innova- 
tions being a special tournament, the tenth an- 
niversary, and helding two tournaments in Oc- 
tober, with the annual last, instead of an unoffii- 
cial tournament in November as heretofore: 
April 26, Riverton, N. J.; May 10, Lu Lu; May 
25 (special), West Chester ; June 21, Tredyf- 
frin; July 19, Merion; Aug. 16 (tenth anniver- 
sary), Whitemarsh ; Sept. 13, Philmont; Oct. 4, 
Torresdale; Oct. 25 (annual), Huntingdon Val- 
ley. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—While the outstanding event to the 
lumbermen here this week was the convention of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Seat- 
tle, and the visit here Wednesday of about seventy- 
five eastern retailers, of little less interest was 
the sudden and somewhat unexpected stirring of 
the sluggish lumber market. 

The retail visitors were shown where the goods 
come from, the big electrical Mill B of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. proving, as always, a show 
place. Other plants visited were those of the 
Walton company, the Hulbert mill, which turns 
out cedar siding, and the big shingle mills of the 
Clough-Hartley and Jamison interests. A luncheon 
was given at the Everett Golf & Country Club. 
Nearly all those visiting Everett are buyers from 
Fiverett mills, who took the opportunity to dash 
over here to meet the men with whom they deal 
and inspect their plants. 

Millmen here see a connection between the pros- 
pective decline in rail rates to the East and the 
quickening inquiry of the week, and several are 
even so optimistic as to predict an advance in 
prices with a larger rail movement. Shingle men 
particularly sensed the beginning of betterment in 
market conditions. Waterborne lumber shipments 
this week were not up to the mark of recent weeks, 
‘put this was due to the shipping situation, not to 
slackening demand. Rail movement, on the other 
hand, was of considerably larger volume. Better 
weather prevails and logs are coming out of the 
camps again in such number that the bogey of raw 
material shortage no longer confronts sawmill 


avi DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 27.—The McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Den- 
ver, has reached the half-century mark of its busi- 
ness life. The company was launched in 1872 by 
Cc. D. McPhee and J. J. McGinnity, both of whom 
are now dead. From its small beginning it has 
grown to where it now embraces in Denver over 
twenty-three acres of lumber yards and 500,000 
square feet of floor space devoted to offices, ware 
houses and factories. The company owns rail- 
roads and sawmills in New Mexico, has a controll- 
ing interest in fifty lumber yards scattered thruout 
Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska, and has exten 
‘sive paint interests in Utah. William P. McPhee, 
eldest son of C. D. McPhee, is president of the com 
pany. 

W. H. Lewis, in charge of the cedar department 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was in Denver last 
‘week transacting business with A. K. Southworth, 
ithe company’s local representative. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 25.—The local cargo market continues de- 
moralized, with a low range of prices prevailing 
for ordinary stock, lath being down to $6.25. A 
better tone is evident on special orders, but these 
are not plentiful enough to affect the market 
noticeably. The boats are bringing in a heavy vol- 
ume of lumber, keeping the supply away above re 


quirements. Bad weather delays movement to some 
extent, seven carriers being reported barbound at 


Grays Harbor. To the night of Feb. 22 eighty-two 
umber cargoes were reported entered at Los An 


geles harbor, sixty with fir and twenty-two with 
redwood, the respective capacities of the boats be- 
ing 69,135,000 and 13,285,000 feet. These were 
swelled by the receipt from seven steam schooners 
from the north Feb. 23 of nearly 10,000,000 feet. 
Prediction is made that February’s total receipts 
at the harbor will*be the largest on record of any 
month to date. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., occupy 
ing space on the outer Los Angeles harbor, has 
applied to the harbor commission for a lease of 
1,200-foot frontage on the east basin and about six 
acres of land adjoining. The purpose is said to be 
the establishing of a large planing mill and lumber 
yard. 

Redwood manufacturers have issued discount 
sheet No. 2, effective Feb. 28, making a few. changes 
on short length stock. 

The San Diego harbormaster reports the receipt 
at that port during January of 6,236,900 feet of 
lumber and 160,000 feet of ties. 

To the night of Feb. 22 local issues of building 
permits numbered 2,297, with a valuation of $6, 
536,103. 

U. G. Richards, vice president and general man- 
ager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and formerly 
manager here, has severed his cennection with the 
company, effective March 1. Mn Vincent, from the 
Portland office, will take his place. It is under- 


stood that Mr. Richards will take several months’ 
vacation. His expected return to active business 
will be welcomed by his many friends in the trade. 

George Holm, of the Havens-Holm Lumber Co., 
is seriously ill and his condition is a matter of 
grave concern. 

W. G. Hamilton, representing the Holmes Pureka 
Lumber Co., is back in his office after a week’s visit 
at the mill. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—An extension of the Tacoma Eastern 
railway from its present terminus at Morton to the 
mouth of Rainey Creek, near Glenoma, a distance 
of seven miles, is indicated in the reported sale of 
400,000,000 feet of timber by the Milwaukee Land 
Co. to eastern capitalists. It is announced that 
the buyers plan to erect a big sawmill near the 
mouth of the Rainey Creek. 

This week the joint traffic rates recently granted 
to the Chehalis railroad by the transcontinental 
roads operating in and out of Chehalis went into 
effect. As a result shippers along the Cowlitz, 
Chehalis & Cascade road, leading to Lacamas, 
nineteen miles from Chehalis, now have the same 
rates on eastern shipments as do local operators 
for all points east of a line drown north thru 
Denver, Colo. The concession is regarded as of 
much importance locally. 

Judge D. F. Wright, of the Thurston County 
court, has issued a writ to review the recent order 
of the department of public works prescribing 
rules, rates and regulations for the transportation 
of logs within the State. The complaint says that 
the department’s order is void because the rate 
charged is insufficient to pay the cost of trans- 
portation. The recent rate reduction was 17 per- 
cent. The ruling went into effect on Feb. 1. 

The Western Lumber Co., of Seattle, is prepar- 
ing to open a logging camp near Pe Ell. Work 
will be started at once on the camp buildings. 

The Yeomans Lumber Co. at Pe Ell is taking up 
its old logging road along Stone Creek preparatory 
to extending its system farther up the Chehalis 
River to cut more distant timber. 

Operations have been resumed at the shingle 
mill of C. E. Russell at Tenino. 

The N & M Lumber Co., located near Rochester, 
is building several miles of logging road to a new 
tract of timber. 

The Eufaula Co., west of Kelso, is making 
preparations for resuming logging operations. 

The Columbia Shingle Co.’s mill at Kalama will 
resume operations the first of next week. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—Conditions in the lumber industry in 
northwestern Washington look much better this 
week as the result of renewed activity in mills and 
camps. In Bellingham the cedar plant of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. resumed operation this 
week with a crew of 250 men. J. A. Loggie, secre- 
tary and manager, says it is the company’s purpose 
to run steadily. Since closing Dec. 20, 1921, ex- 
tensive repairs have been made in the plant. The 
Samish Bay Logging Co. has opened one side of its 
camp and A, D. MacDonnell, secretary and treas- 
urer, says its mills at Blanchard will start again 
in March. President E. F. Gierin, of the Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., says that because 
of deep snow he is uncertain when his company’s 
logging camp will run. Possibly camps and mills 
will start up in March. Snow is also preventing 
the operation of the Skykomish mills and camp of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, but General 
Superintendent C. L. Flynn states upon his return 
from that place that they will be active again as 
soon as snow permits. 

In the Skagit Valley hundreds of men have 
been put to work, but capacity operation will not 
be general for some weeks. The Lyman Timber 
Co. has a full crew of loggers at work; the Demp- 
sey Logging Co. is running at part capacity and 
will be full handed about March 1, and the Me- 
Neill-O’Hearne Logging Co. has a full crew. In 
order to provide an outlet for logs the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. has men at work on a rock cut on its 
railroad. In the Hamilton district alone, within 
the next few months, 700 or 800 men will be work- 
ing in mills and camps. 

Three carriers arrived here this week to load 
lumber. The steamship Bintang called at the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s mill for 500,000 feet for 
China and the steamship Sierra berthed there for 
1,250,000 feet for San Pedro. Three vessels are 
loading at the Bloedel Donovan docks, the last 
arrival being the steamship Cricket, which will 
load 1,250,000 feet for California. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood 
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Lumber Co., returned this week from Berkeley, 
Calif., where he was called by the illness of his 
mother, Mrs. E. K. Wood, who died while he was 
en route to her bedside. 

John R. Cronin, secretary-treasurer of the Earles 
Lumber & Shingle Co., returned this week from 
Minneapolis and Rochester, Minn., reporting that 
Mrs. Cronin, whom he took to Mayo Bros. Institute 
for treatment, was improving when he left for 
Bellingham. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., has returned from 
two weeks spent on Vancouver Island. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—A legal battle between the State and 
the railroad companies before the reduced log rates 
ordered by the State Public Service Commission are 
made effective, is indicated by the action of the 
carriers this week in filing with the Thurston Coun- 
ty superior court applications for a writ of super- 
sedeas and for a writ of review. The commission 
recently ordered a reduction in log rates of ap- 
proximately 17% percent and the railroads, accord- 
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ing to their local representatives, do not intend to. 
accept this reduction without a fight. 

Plans for the 1922 summer campaign against 
forest fires were discussed at a meeting of Federal 
and State forestry officials held in Tacoma, Feb. 23, 
and which was attended by nearly all the forest 
supervisors of Washington and Oregon. The expe- 
rience of the last few years has shown the value 
of careful planning and of early preparation in 
the forests before the danger season opens. The 
meeting discussed allotment of funds, strategic loca- 
tions for fire lookouts, arrangements for the rapid 
mobilization of fire fighters where needed and 
similar details. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma waterfront mills dur- 
ing the last week included the Quiniault from the 
Tidewater mill for California; the Yonan Maru 
at the port dock for the Orient; the Theodore 
Roosevelt at the Puget Sound and Tidewater mills 
with a cargo of 4,000,000 feet for Australia; the 
Sierra at the port dock for California; the Ken- 
tuckian at the Baker dock to take shingles for New 
York; the Meighan Maru at the port dock for the 
Orient ; the Lewis Luckenback at the St. Paul mill 
for the Atlantic coast; the Blue Triangle at the 
port dock for New York and the Port Angeles at 
the St. Paul mill for California. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—Numerous out-of-town lumbermen were 
in Spokane in honor of the visiting northwestern 
lumbermen. Among these were A. W. Laird, of 
Potlatch, Idaho; Capt. John Humbird, of Sand- 
point, Idaho, manager of the Humbird Lumber Co. ; 
and William J. Fields, of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., of Leavenworth, Wash. Mr. Fields has 
recently been appointed sales manager of the Great 
Northern Lumber Co. to succeed H. B. Wells, who 
has filled that position for the last year and is now 
engaged in the wholesale business in Seattle. Mr. 
Fields was formerly assistant sales manager of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. at Snoqualmie Falls. 

L. M. Bullen, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., left this week for a short trip to the 
East coast cities. 

W. H. Farnham, assistant secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. and closely identified with the 
Humbird interests as an executor of the estate of 
the late John A. Humbird, left this week for St. 
Paul on business, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 25.—L. W. Held, who for the last few years 
has been Portland manager for the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, has resigned. His successor 
has not been named yet. 

Chester J. Hogue, manager of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with offices in New York, who has been 
visiting in Portland and Seattle the last few weeks, 
will leave here for New York next Monday. Mr. 
Hogue, who formerly was manager of the Portland 
office of the West Coast Association, says that the 
volume of Pacific Northwest lumber consumed on 
the Atlantic coast will show rapid increase as its 
merits become better known. 

The Whitney Co. (Ltd.) will begin operation 
of its large new mill at Garibaldi in the 
Tillamook Bay district very soon. Harry Morgan, 
who has been superintendent at the Mill City plant 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., has been engaged as 
superintendent for the Garibaldi mill, of which 
Henry Kirk is the manager. The exact date for 
starting the plant has not been decided upon, how- 
ever. The mill is one of the largest in the Pacific 
Northwest with a capacity for 300,000 feet in eight 
hours. Russell Hawkins, who represents the inter- 
ests of the Whitney Co. here, is in California. 

The Saddle Mountain Logging Co. and the Lewis 


' & Malone logging camps on the Lewis & Clark rail- 


road, in the Astoria district, resumed operations 
this week after having been closed down since 
before Christmas. The Potter & Chester company 
and Robert Kinney, also operating in that district, 
have crews at work preparing for resumption of 
logging operations. Early resumption of lower Co- 
lumbia River camps is desired because the log 
supply is getting low. 

W. B. Archer, who has been associated with the 
Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., Stevenson, Miss., 
which operates a mill also at Sylacagua, Ala., has 
moved to Portland with his family. 

Lester W. David, of the Monarch Lumber Co., is 
on an eastern trip, visiting New York and other 
points. He is accompanied by Mrs. David. 

Cc. L. Hatch, of Stockton, Calif., where he oper- 
ates a yard, visited the mills in Portland recently. 
He also spent some time visiting mills in southern 
Oregon. 

The Alsea Lumber Co., of Portland, has recently 
been incorporated by R. E. Jackson, F. L. Talbott 
and J. C. Talbott. The company has a shingle mill 
at Waldport, Ore., installed about two years ago 
but never operated. The mill will be placed in 
operation March 1. 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. has installed a 
new 500-power motor to drive the head rig. In 1921 


the mill cut 150,000,000 feet of lumber, the largest 
individual cut on the Pacific coast during that 
period. 

Cc. V. Zaaijer, of Palembang, Sumatra, recently 
associated with the United Dutch East Indies Lum- 
ber Co., was a Portland visitor a short time ago, 
enroute to Buenos Aires. He expects to return to 
Portland in May to make his home. He says that 
the government of Java is compelling the natives 
to build better houses and hence the market for 
lumber is improving there. 

The annual meeting of the Oregon Planing Mills 
Co. was held Feb. 7. It is composed of the Enter- 
prise Planing Mill, Nicolai Neppach Co., North-, 
western Planing Mill, Frank Schmitt & Co., Wil- 
liam Avenue Planing Mill Co., and Pacific Planing 
Mill of Portland. Election of officers resulted in 
the reélection of C. E. Cowdin, of the Nicolai- 
Neppach Co., president; G, C. Tichenor, of the Pa- 
cific Planing Mill, vice president ; Norman Schmitt, 
secretary and treasurer, The following directors 
were elected: C. E. Cowdin, Nicolai-Neppach Co. ; 
G. C. Tichenor, Pacific Planing Mill; Frank 
Schmitt, Frank Schmitt & Co.; Gus Rosen, Enter- 
prise Planing Mill; Ray Duncan, Northwest Plan- 
ing Mill; Albert Berger, Williams Avenue Planing 
Mill Co., and A. F.. Biles, Central Door & Lum- 
ber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb, 25.—Business here is holding up pretty well 
for this time of year. Retailers are feeling encour- 
aged on account of the good volume of building 
in plan. Stocks are light at most retail yards, but 
some big jobbing yards are bringing in large ship- 
ments of fir and some redwood. Retailers are doing 
more business around San Francisco Bay than last 
year, but prices are not well maintained. Commis- 
sion men and mill agents are figuring on specials 
and expect the country yard demand to pick up as 
soon as there is a little dry weather. 

Conditions in the export trade are unchanged, 
with China and Japan still doing a little buying. 
Business with Australia is looking up a little. Sev- 
eral vessels were recently chartered for cargoes 
to Australia from north Pacific ports. The Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, sold 
8,700,000 feet during the week. Japan and China 
each took 3,500,000 feet; Australia, 1,100,000 feet, 
and the remainder went to the east and west coasts 
of South America. The Redwood Export Co., this 
city, finds Australia showing increased interest in 
redwood, with sales of more than 1,000,000 feet 
during the week. A cargo of 1,700,000 feet has just 
been loaded for Australia and two more vessels 
will load early in March, 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, says that on his trip 
to St. Helens, Ore., he found the four mills making 
a combined output of about 500,000 feet a day. 
Moderate shipments of fir are being made to Cali- 
fornia. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, finds the 
situation a little bit firmer on white pine shop. 
Sash and door manufacturers are now paying the 
full price for fair sized lots. Six-quarter No. 2 
shop is $50, mill base. Orders have gained a little 
on shipments recently. Unsold dry stocks of up- 
pers and shop are light. There is a moderate assort- 
ment of commons, 

Beach Soule, of Oakland, is equipping a sawmill, 
which he will operate at Forest Hill in the Placer- 
ville region. He has a tract of about 50,000,000 
feet of white pine and red fir timber and there 
are other holdings available. The lumber will be 
flumed to Weimar station, near Colfax. The ma- 
chinery of the Irvine & Muir sawmill, Mendocino 
County, was purchased. The new plant will have 
a capacity of over 60,000 feet a day. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co., of Washington, is 
on his way east. F’. B. Macomber, who is in charge, 
reports white and sugar pine business quiet. 

The Weed Lumber Co., J. M. White general man- 
ager, has been making a good winter cut of white 
pine at Weed, altho snow has interfered with log- 
ging recently. The sash and door department has 
been making a good output. 

While the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. has its white 
and sugar pine mill at Susanville closed, prepara- 
tions are being made for resuming in the spring. 
The construction of a battery of eight dry kilns 
will be begun when the weather becomes favorable. 
New logging equipment is arriving. Two McGiffert 
loaders and high wheels will be used. There will be 
five crews in the woods. 

A. W. Heavenrich, general manager Madera Su- 
gar Pine Co., reported stocks gradually cleaning 
up, with uppers and shop growing scarce. 

J. H. Emmert, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., J. H. Browne and P. C. McNevin are paying 
a visit to the redwood mills at Scotia. 

A, A. Baxter, manager of J. H. Baxter & Co., 
this city, who has returned from the Northwest, 
is planning for continued shipments of fir to the 
Atlantic coast. The principal demand is for No. 1 
common, 

Frederic 8S. Palmer, this city, is making an east- 
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ern trip. He will visit Chicago, New York and 
Boston. 

Thomas Friant, of White & Friant, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is in the city. The White & Friant inter- 
ests sold the large tract of sugar pine to the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., which is building a large sawmill 
near Fresno. 

Mr. Messmer, of New York City, is looking over 
stocks of Pacific coast lumber. He visited the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s yards and factories 
at Pittsburg, Calif. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., with sawmills at 
Marshfield, Ore., and planing mills and yards at 
Bay Point, Calif., has announced that after March 
1 its general offices will be located in the Balfour 
Building, 351 California Street. The general offices 
heretofore have been located in the Syndicate 
Building, Oakland, Calif. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—Logging conditions, which for six 
weeks have been extremely unsatisfactory, have 
greatly improved since the cold wave has broken 
and there is much less snow in the hills than a 
week ago. There is a good outlook for an early re- 
sumption of camps generally, and a corresponding 
increase in the output, which has been curtailed to 
at least 40 percent below normal. With the excep- 
tion of the Columbia River, an acute shortage 
is reported in all districts. The supply along the 
Columbia is somewhat less than normal, but there 
are enough logs in the water to keep the mills 
operating. Grays Harbor mills have been compelled 
to cut hemlock or shut down, and some of the Puget 
Sound mills have also been forced to the same 
expedient. Willapa Harbor for the first time is 
facing an acute log shortage. There is no prospect 
of a surplus of fir logs for several weeks, even with 
production at its maximum. 

Paul R. Smith, vice president of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co. and general manager for the 
Pacific coast end of the business, has returned from 
a trip to Los Angeles, Calif. His mission there 
was for the purpose of establishing an’ office at 
1007 Central Building, in charge of Arthur C. 
Perry. Mr. Perry was formerly a retailer in Texas, 
and lately has gained manufacturing experience in 
the Smith mills at Moclips and Mineral, Wash. The 
company has arranged for storing shingles and 
lath at San Pedro, and also expects to do a gen- 
eral business in lumber. 

The Foster-Wyman Lumber Co. was incorporated 
this week by E. A. Foster and Max A. Wyman, with 
a paid up capital of $20,000. The new firm will 
handle the output of the McCormick Lumber Co., 
McCormick, Wash. Mr. Foster, president, is secre- 
tary of the McCormick Lumber Co. and will con- 
tinue actively in that position. Mr. Wyman is 
secretary-treasurer of the Foster-Wyman company, 
and will manage its affairs, including the direction 
of the entire selling force and the salaried sales- 
men of the McCormick Lumber Co. The firm will 
do a general wholesale business. Mr. Wyman until 
recently was manager of the Coast office of the 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

Pacific tonnage is plentiful, with a considerable 
number of outside vessels hustling for freight. The 
lumber rate is soft, consequently, and business may 
be done at $12 or even less. Japanese inquiry is 
considered fair under the circumstances, but it has 
not yet reached the volume of last fall. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Feb. 25.—Altho the present outlook is some- 
what cloudy, Vancouver Island lumber operators 
are looking forward to an early improvement. Im- 
portant logging developments are being pushed for- 
ward in the heavily timbered sections of the island, 
and while several of the smaller plants are not 
turning a wheel, it is likely that they will be back 
in the producing column before long, and the big 
mills have no new complaints to offer. 

The railway freight rate question is still upper- 
most in the minds of most lumbermen here. They 
are solidly behind the movement led by the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to have the roads reduce their charges. 
Islanders feel the freight situation very keenly, be- 
cause not only are they affected by the transconti- 
nental rate but by the arbitrary rate on shipments 
to the mainland. The feeling is general among 
island lumbermen that if the freight rates are re- 
duced to a reasonable level the effect will be an 
immediate revival in the rail trade. The Ontario 
market will soon be in a receptive state for Pacific 
coast lumber. California trade has collapsed with- 
in the last two weeks, according to island lumber- 
men. One of the biggest mills on the island is now 


being overhauled with a view to catering to this 
California business. British Columbia shingle op- 
erators have attempted to form a new organiza- 
tion virtually to control the Province’s shingle 
Production and the export trade, particularly to 
the United States, but there are signs that this 
enterprise is not meeting with the success that 


was at first predicted for it. Some of the larger 
shingle mills apparently object to pooling their 
production with smaller plants whose output may 
be of inferior quality. There is also the possi- 
bility of a difference in size of shingles. The mar- 
ket is in such a condition that millmen are re- 
luctant to take risks, and at present only five mills 
appear willing to join the new association. The 
high cost of cedar logs is still interfering with 
shingle production. Twenty dollars a thousand is 
regarded as excessive by the majority of shingle 
men. 

The heavy Japanese demand is partly responsi- 
ble for jacking up cedar prices, and there are 
reports that the shingle men may join in asking 
for legislation to prohibit the export of cedar logs, 
excepting No. 4’s. On the other hand, the volume 
of the Japanese market is fully recognized, and 
British Columbia lumbermen plan to send a man 
to Japan this summer to seek new orders. Repre- 
sentatives of Japanese importing houses were in 
Victoria a few days ago, asking for quotations on 
squares, and there appears to be still a strong de- 
mand from the Orient, altho island operators do 
not find the reported “‘come-back” of the last few 
weeks quite as spectacular as it has been pictured 
by some observers. There has been some inquiry 
from Australia, but millmen here say there are so 
many factors to be taken into consideration that 
it is hardly worth while to go after trade. Said 
one millman the other day, “We ship Australia 
lumber and in order to get our payment we have 
to sell wool, hides, butter and other Australian 
produce in this country.” During the last few 
days there has been a decline in export trade. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 27.—There has been a very heavy volume 
of inquiries for the last week. Considerable busi- 
ness is developing. There has been considerable 
buying for speculation. Most mills have enough 
business for two to three weeks. Orders are not 
being accepted as freely as a few weeks ago, as bad 
weather retarded production and stocks are so 
badly broken that piece orders are very hard to 
place. There is a fair volume of business in No. 2 
common and better random. Finish and shed stock 
are very scarce. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Feb. 28.—The movement of lumber and naval 
stores last week was extremely lively, and a num- 
ber of parcels were sent out of this port. There 
are a number of ships here for cargo, and others 
are due to arrive. The clearances were as follows: 
Balzac, for Montevideo and Buenos Aires, with 
1,781,123 feet pine; Consul, for Havana, with 402,- 
783 feet; Dio, for Barcelona and Valencia, with 
807,144 feet pine and 92,188 feet red gum; Maiden 
Creek, for Liverpool and Cardiff, with 468,268 feet 
pine and 69,147 feet poplar. 

Thousands of cross ties are being cut at Bagdad 
and piled along the river banks. There are five 
small plants there which are giving their whole 
attention to getting out ties, as they find a ready 
market. Solid cargoes have been shipped. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 27.—An increased demand has been notice- 
able in the southern pine market during last week, 
the retail trade calling especially for framing ma- 
terials such as Nos, 1 and 2 dimension, boards and 
shiplap. These items are getting scarce, and as a 
result the tendency of prices is upward. The gen- 
eral softening in the demand for uppers has appar- 
ently been checked on account of increased activity. 
B&better flooring is being offered from $42 to 
$43.50 at the mill. Bé&better finish is in good de- 
mand. The weather in this section, which has ma- 
terially affected production for the last thirty days 
on account of incessant rains, has cleared up some- 
what. This, together with the general trend of im- 
provement in business, is the cause of optimism 
amongst local lumbermen. 

The retail dealers of this city, also Port Arthur 
and Orange, report business as “very good,” a 
large number of residences being erected to accom- 
modate the new influx of population as a result of 
new nearby oilfields. 

Frank Womack, son of M. l. Womack, sales man- 
ager for the Beaumont Lumber Co., who recently 
was taken very ill with pneumonia at Mexia, Tex., 
where he was employed in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Humphreys Mexia Oil Co., is reported 
very much improved, and expects soon to be able 
to resume his duties. 

The Palmer Lumber Co., of Port Arthur, has 
leased land at Nederland, which is near the new 
refinery site for the Humphreys’ Pure Oil Co., about 
seven miles south of the city. It is understood the 
company plans to erect a modern structure for 
handling lumber and a general line of building ma- 
terials. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
a of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
& 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


% Partition, Ceiling, 
mB Moulding, Trim, 
73 Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 











Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Floor Uni * 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . -+- - =- = Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


-Get All the Facts 


and then you'll see where it o 
will pay you to sell our Y 


N. C. Pine <iiz« 
Long and Yellow Pine "sueh 234 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"" tule Richmond, Va. 


,» THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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HARDWOODS 
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4/4 Qtd, White Oak, 6” 
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If you don’t see what you want, send us your 


inquiries. 


F.C. Adams Company 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers 


Ready to Ship 


Red Guim SND. Smok, KD. 
Red Gum SND. No. 2 & B. AD. 
Red Gum SND. 


All grades. 
& up wide 


No. 1 & B, AD. 


& W. Oak 


Kingston, Pa. 
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Good 
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And fast in filling orders for 
Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Ltd.,®*q270"" 
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Timbers 


Factory 
Flooring 
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Yellow Pine 


We can supply your 
requirements for we 
are both manufac- 
turers and _ whole- 


salers. Try us. 





‘Service First” 
That's our motto 
and we have am- 
ple facilities and 
stock to demon- 


COLONIAL 
Lumber Co. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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LONGLEAF 
HEAVY PITCH 


For Export and Interior Trade 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 


MILLS AT 


Pine 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. 


Moss Point 


Howison Ten Mile Cedar snl, 
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Sales Agents 





















Frank Spangler 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


i AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 27.—Dealers say that certain developments 
point to a better business in the near future. In- 
quiries nearly always result in business. One firm 
here reports a larger volume of business during the 
last ten days than at any time since the first week 
in January. Coastwise shipments thru this port 
to north Atlantic destinations have been larger 
than ever before. Water shipment from Mobile to 
New York and other north Atlantic ports effects a 
saving of about $8 a ton. The rate from interior 
mills to Mobile, thence by steamer to north Atlantic 


ports, runs about $18 a ton against about $26 a 
ton by rail. Shipments of cross ties to Perth 


Amboy and New York are increasing regularly. A 
new trade which has been inaugurated in this port 
is the ‘shipment of rough pine lumber from Pensa- 
cola to Mobile by barge. The lumber comes to this 
port from Florida and is dressed and graded for 
export. Exports held up pretty well during the 
week and 2,421,000 feet of pine lumber passed 
thru this port. The total rough and dressed south- 
ern pine exports were 872,000 feet. The pitch 
pine exports amounted to 1,549,000 feet. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 27.—Lower grades of southern pine still 
show a tendency toward better prices, especially 
No. 3, while uppers show a slight softening, ac- 
cording to reports from some of the mills in this 
section. The “softening” part of it, however, 
doesn’t seem to apply here, as there has been no 
lowering of prices. Timber orders continue to 
form the bulk of those received by the mills, despite 
the fact that the export trade is decidedly off. 
Railroad and oil field orders keep the timber sup- 
ply well taken up. But one export cargo cleared 
from here in February, the Shipping Board vessel 
Federal clearing last week for Grimsby with 700,- 
000 feet of sawn timber for the J. H. Burton 
Lumber Co. 

Joy reigned in Orange Saturday when official 
confirmation was received here of private advices 
to hand earlier in the week to the effect that the 
board of army engineers had favorably recom- 
mended the project for a 30-foot channel from the 
Gulf to Orange. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Keb. 27.—Quite a spurt was noticed in the south- 
ern pine market during the last ten days. Orders 
for yard stock are very plentiful and railroads are 
in the market for large quantities of bridge mate- 
rial and ties. Export concerns all over the South 
seem to be in need of large amounts of timbers, 
prime, and also yard stock, and inquiries are very 
plentiful for all sorts of special cutting. The 
weather has been very good during the last ten days 
and planers are all running full time. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. There has not been very much change 
in the market this week. Most mills are holding 
their prices firm, believing that the market will 
move upward when demand comes. Lists gener- 
ally have not been reduced, but concessions are 
made on certain items that are in surplus. Floor- 
ings are not so strong, but No. 2 and No. 3 boards 
have made slight advances. Inquiries are moder- 
ately heavy from all sources—retailers, industrials 
and railroads. Prices on car material have de- 
clined recently in some markets. Stocks gener- 
ally are low and broken. The weather this week 
has been good. 

Hardwoods are in fair demand, with prices some- 
what better. Common stock is moving fairly well. 
Uppers are scarce but moving freely at good prices. 
Hardwood fiooring demand is not so heavy for the 
higher quartered grades as for the select. There 
is a fair demand at satisfactory prices. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Keb. 27.—The southern pine market showed 
symptoms of revival toward the close of last week 
following a few days of quiet. All mills report low 
stocks of lower grades; 10- and 12-inch in Nos. 
2 and 8 are all gone, and there is a very limited 
quantity in the other 1-inch items of those grades. 
Uppers are not strong, but the scarcity of low 
grades, it is believed, will overbalance any tendency 
to weakness. Shipments during February were 
much heavier than in January, unusually good 
weather permitting shipment of a third to a half 
more lumber than was moved in January. Export 
movement is not brisk. The orders for southern 
pine are fairly well scattered, the volume from the 
eastern section being the only improvement in de- 
mand. The business from the oil fields is not so 
heavy, but orders are still coming for yard stocks. 
Locally the building situation is most encourag- 
ing. To date the building permits in Houston for 
February exceed the total for the first two months 
of last year. 
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The hardwood market was somewhat better dur- 
ing last week. Furniture factories and flooring 
plants bought a fair volume, and some nice orders 
were reported for ash from the automobile indus- 
try. Inquiries for gum are being received from box 
factories. There have been some adjustments in 
prices, but the average remains approximately the 
same as for several months. A number of hard- 
wood plants remain closed because of woods con- 
ditions and awaiting a more active market. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 27.—There was a slight improvement in 
demand during the first part of the week, but 
toward the latter part of the week buying seemed 
to slacken again. A notable feature has been the 
revival of dimension lumber buying, particularly 
2x4 No. 1 common S1S1E. No. 2 has also been in 
good demand. Specifications run mostly to No. 1. 
Zoards and shiplap have also been in good demand, 
especially 8-inch No. 2 shiplap, and 12-inch No. 2 
boards, which are rather scarce. Straight cars of 
1x12—16-foot No. 2 or No. 1 are very hard to find. 
Demand for oil field timbers continues good. Out- 
put has been limited by heavy rain. 

Several lumbermen are directors of the Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co., recently entering business at 
Ruston, La., in a handsome new building, among 
them: R. W. Davis, of Davis Bros. Lumber Co., 
Ansley, La.; J. S. Hunt, of the Huie Hodge Lum- 
ber Co., of Hodge, La., and T. L. James, .who had 
controlling interest in the Dubach Lumber Co., 
of Lincoln Parish. 

During last week sixty-two permits were issued ; 
cost $120,015. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Feb, 27.—-General improvement in industrial con- 


ditions is reflected in a slight improvement in de- 


mand for some grades of hardwood. Most mills 
are still marking time, having more than enough 
dry lumber to take care of occasional orders. There 
are signs which indicate buying on a larger scale 
within the next thirty days. Prices are on about 
the same level. 

C. I. Cheyney has become general manager of 
the Bailey Lumber Co., of Bluefield. He was with 
the Norfolk & Western railway as car distributer. 
his service with that company having covered 
nearly eighteen years. 

The Moore-Keppel holdings in Hardy and Hamp- 
shire counties, West Virginia, and in Frederick 
County, Virginia, were recently sold to the Win- 
chester Lumber Co., Winchester, Va. The holding 
company for the Moore-Keppel interests was the 
Cacapon Lumber Co. There changed hands 117 
tracts of timber, comprising about 40,000 acres. 
The Winchester Lumber Co. is a new concern, of 
which W. B. Cornwell, of Winchester, is president ; 
T. D. Kenney, secretary, and J. Frank Eustler, 
treasurer. Directors are R. Gray Williams, John 
Rosenberger, Fred L. Gaize, W. B. Cornwell, T. D. 
Kenney and J. Frank Eustler, of Winchester, to- 
gether with Ward Orndoff, of Wardensville, W. Va. 
The vendor retains its large mill at Gore, which 
will be removed to Moorefield for use of the South 
Fork Lumber Co., which is controlled by the Moore 


Keppel Co. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 27.—The volume of business in North 
Carolina pine was larger during February than 
during January and the prospects are good. For 
the week ended Feb. 18, 51 mills reported total 
sales of 10,436,000 feet, an increase of over 50 
percent over the figures for the week previous, and 
11 percent in excess of actual production. The 
demand has covered both upper and lower grades 
in rough and dressed stock. Efforts to beat down 
prices are still made but find millmen more firm. 

There has been a marked increase in demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better. Buyers evidence a 
disposition to buy in 5-car lots. Prices are holding 
firm. There is also a much better sale of 4/4 No. 2 
and better stock widths, also 5/4 and thicker. 
Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and better, also is 
more active in mixed ecarlots. Edge, 4/4, No. 3, 
is still moving briskly and growing scarcer. Some 
mills have been able to get more money on recent 
sales. No. 3 stock widths are active. These are 
not easy to buy for prompt shipment. Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips are becoming more popular in New 
England ; prices show little change. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box were not large, be- 
cause many big mills are oversold and do not care 
to-take on further business. One small cargo was 
sold f. 0. b. vessel New York City at $26 net. The 
demand for this item dressed and resawn is also a 
little better. No. 1 4/4 stock box is not moving 80 
well rough, but a good demand for roofers has kept 
down stocks. Negotiations are going on for mixed 
cargoes of edge and stock widths. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box is very active, rough and dressed, and has ad- 
vanced. Some mills are oversold and refuse fur- 
ther business. No. 2 4/4 stock box is also active 
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in all widths, with 6-, 8- and 10-inch rather scarce. 
There has also been recently a better sale of 5/4 
edge box, dressed, and 6/4 is also picking up. Box 
bark strips are not moving fast, but are active in 
small lots, prices remaining firm. ; 

There has been a gradual but steady improvement 
in the sale of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. 
since the first of the year, with y,-inch ceiling, 
roofers and stock boards leading. Several large 
orders for roofers were booked during the week 
for water shipment into New England. Prices are 
steady and indications are that slight advances 
will soon be made. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 27.—The volume of orders for southern pine 
lumber, particularly lower grades, has materially 
increased. The market can be characterized as 
firm on some items of No. 3 boards and some sizes 
in No. 2 common. One of the largest manufac- 
turers last week received orders for twice its 
normal production and February orders were 35 
percent in excess of production. All this stock is 
for the interior, and most of it is low grade. Bad 
weather further interfered with shipments and 
also production. Interest is being shown by some 
large northern wholesalers. Lath and other build- 
ing items show much more activity. Some inquiry 
for export is noted. 

Hardwood manufacturers report the market 
firmer. Poplar seems to be in more demand. Vol- 
ume of inquiries and orders is larger. Furniture 
manufacturers are buying for immediate needs 
only. The export business has improved. The 
supply of logs is very short. The building trades 
are consuming considerable hardwood. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 27.—Logging operations in this section 
are practically at a standstill and production is at 
the lowest ebb it has been in several months. 
Floods in South Georgia and South Carolina have 
caused the closing down of many mills and they 
are not expecting to resume for at least two weeks. 

Southern pine prices still remain unchanged. 
There is still a tendency on the part of pine buy- 
ers, especially those buying for millwork plants, 
to buy ahead for sixty days or more. Most orders 
are for immediate shipment, as mills are averse to 
accepting orders for future delivery at present 
prices. 

Except on a few items, hardwood prices also are 
unchanged. Better grades of tupelo have advanced 
about $2 a thousand, tho demand is about the same. 
Red gum demand is slightly off, but prices are hold- 


ing at the same high level. Very little sap gum 


is to be had, especially 8/4 dry gum, for which the 
demand is unusually heavy. There are no changes, 
however, in sap gum prices. 

Ash continues in good demand. Most whole- 
Salers believe prices are now too high. Present 
top quotations for band sawn stock, f. 0. b. mill, 
are: 4/4 FAS, $80; 4/4 No. 1 common, $40; 6/4 
FAS, $85; 6/4 No. 1 common, $45; 8/4 FAS, $95; 
8/4 No. 1 common, $50; 12/4 FAS, $100; 12/4 
No. 1 common, $60. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 28.—Lumber and timber operators on this 
market during the last ten days experienced per- 
haps the worst tie-up in their experience, owing to 
excessive snowfalls. Only a few cars have been 
shipped out of this territory since early last week. 
Pulpwood and ties operators have found it impos- 
sible to bring out stuff from the woods. Cutting 
of pulpwood ete. has been brought to an abrupt 
end. This has put buyers for the paper mills on 
the anxious seat, as it is feared that a shortage 
is inevitable. While fair inquiry for lumber de- 
veloped, only a few sales of small lots resulted, as 
prompt deliveries could not be guaranteed. The 
market in all lines of northern pine was firm at 
the price basis announced a week ago. Fresh in- 
terest was reported in box lumber. 

Rathbun-Ridgeway & Hair, of Chicago, have 
placed a contract to move 1,500,000 feet of No. 4 
and better poplar fifteen miles from the former 
Wilcox Lumber Co.’s mill at Silverdale, Minn., to 
Alvina, on the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific railroad, 
from whence it will be shipped to Chicago. This 
lumber is a part of the bankrupt Wilcox Lumber 
Co.’s stocks. 

The Bayly-Thompson Co. has been compelled to 
close down its Duluth lath mill on account of in- 
ability to bring in supplies of wood. A good de- 
mand for lath has been reported lately. 

Officials of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. here 
expect to start their mill sawing for the season by 
April 1. Its output of lumber will be much below 
that of last year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 28.—The lumber trade here seems to be 
expanding at a satisfactory rate, the southern pine, 
cypress and hardwood markets showing an increase 


in activity that augurs well for spring trade. The 
sore spot in this market continues to be the agri- 
cultural sections, where buying is very limited and 
strictly for immediate requirements. Building per- 
mits issued in the larger cities of the tenth Federal 
Reserve district showed a 31 percent increase in 
January over January, 1921, and all indications 
are that February will make even a better show- 
ing. Locally retail trade has picked up strongly. 

Fire on Saturday afternoon destroyed the yard 
of the King Lumber Co. at Eighteenth Street and 
Troost Avenue, and damaged the planing mill. A 
number of adjoining houses burned or were badly 
damaged. The total loss was about $80,000, of 
which that of the King Lumber Co. figures about 
$65,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 1.—Continued improvement in trade 
over last year is shown by the returns from nine- 
teen mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association for January. They show shipments of 
25,028,775 feet of lumber, compared with only 
10,602,481 feet for January, 1921, an increase of 
136.1 percent. Lath shipments were 5,587,700, 
compared with 2,165,800 for last year. Production 
of lumber fell off a little, with a total of 22,529,- 
775 feet reported by the same mills, compared with 
24,318,150 feet last year, a decrease of 7.3 percent. 
Lath production was 6,051,700, compared with 
5,250,400 for the same month last year. 

A very heavy snowfall all over this region last 
week has impeded hauling, cutting down retail 
trade and suspending operations in the woods to 
some extent. As it is so late in the season the 
deep snow is not expected to cause trouble very 
long. 

W. M. Nichols is now superintendent of sales 
for the Clear Lake Lumber Co., of Clear Lake, 
Wash., in this territory. J. H. McArthur is sales- 
man for the Minneapolis territory; W. K. Moore, 
for Montana; A. H. Thiele, for South Dakota; 
C. C. Shapleigh, for Iowa, and Roy B. Dean, for 
Wisconsin. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 27.—The joint meeting which was to have 
been held between a special committee of five from 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association and 
a similar body representing the Transatlantic 
Steamship Freight Line Freight Managers, in New 
York, Feb. 28, has been postponed. 

Thomas E. Coale, of the Thomas FE. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, was a visitor here last week, 
calling on Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

One of those members of the lumber trade who 
see good prospects ahead is M. S. Baer, of Richard 
P. Baer & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwoods. Mr. Baer, in giving his views on the 
situation last week, said: “I am distinctly of the 
opinion that the hardwood business is on the mend. 
Hard work is required to get orders, but progress 
is being recorded. Of course, conditions can not 
remain as they are with regard to production costs. 
In certain divisions of the trade we are already 
back to prewar prices. At the same time the over- 
head, especially in the way of wages, is practi- 
cally as high as at any time during the war.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 27.—Reports of concessions are heard this 
week. This is particularly applicable to eastern 
spruce and shingles. More bad weather has inter- 
fered with the movement into retail yards, and 
impatient sellers are more responsible for the con- 
cessions than any actual weakness of the market. 

The present daylight saving law, supported by 
the Massachusetts branch of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, will probably be re- 
tained this year. 

Threatened receivership of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Manufacturing Co. disturbed local lumber- 
men. The Federal courts have dismissed the com- 
plaints. Creditors and banking interests are work- 
ing out a reorganization plan. This company’s an- 
nual purchases of lumber and choice cabinet woods 
such as mahogany run into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce Maritime As- 
sociation, which has been particularly interested 
in establishing an extensive lumber terminal here 
for lumber cargoes from the west Coast, as a nomi- 
nating board to choose members of the governing 
board March 24, has elected Charles E. Spencer, jr., 
chairman; Sydney J. Jackson, Capt. Eugene E. 
O’Donnell, Elwyn G, Preston and Fitz-Henry 
Smith, jr. 

Officers of the J. B. Spring Co., Milford, N. H., 
have announced plans for the immediate construc- 
tion of a 3-story shop for the manufacture of gar- 
den furniture, pergolas, trellises and similar 
wooden products. A new box factory, one of the 
largest in New England, was recently completed. 

(Concluded on page 102) 
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John Dorr has recently become manager of the 
Barnes & Borden Lumber Co. 


J. L. Lane, of the J. L. Lane Lumber Co., re- 
turned last Wednesday from a month’s rest and 
golfing at Orlando Beach, Fla., feeling fit as a fiddle. 


A. W. Lammers left last Saturday for Spokane, 
Wash. He expected to spend ten days or two weeks 
in the Inland Empire, looking into manufacturing 
and stock conditions. 


S. S. Rothberg, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., spent a few 
days in Chicago recently, conferring with G. S. Ste- 
garth, the company’s representative in this terri- 
tory. 

Charles B. Dudley, of the Dudley-DuBose Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., transacted business in Chi- 
cago during the week, and expressed himself opti- 
mistically regarding the future of the hardwood 
market. 


Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., accompanied by Mrs. McLean and 
her sister, passed thru Chicago a few days ago on 
their way to California, where they intend to spend 
a short vacation. 


Harry K. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Bend, Ore., passed thru this city a few days 
ago. He expected to make a swing around the 
eastern and middle western circle to make a survey 
of the lumber market. 


H. C. Lindahl, formerly in the commission lum- 
ber business in Rockford, Ill., has come to Chicago 
and formed a connection with Manley & Boyd, suc- 
ceeding James Pickens, who died suddenly on Feb. 
16 from heart failure. 


R. O. Stinson has transferfed his interests in 
the Stinson Box Co. to his former partner in that 
business, H. A. Sanderson, who will continue to 
operate under the old name. The plant is located 
at 2129 South Peoria Street. 


Frederick Klapproth, vice president of the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co., this week left for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Arkansas hardwood manufacturing 
points, where he expected to spend ten days or two 
weeks to make a survey of mill conditions. 


Lewis H. Dodd, general manager of the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co., left this week for the 
west Coast, where he expected to spend three weeks 
to a month, visiting among the mills and making a 
study of current manufacturing conditions. 


George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago the 
latter part of last week on his way to the East, 
where he expected to spend several days studying 
the current and prospective market situation. 


John W. Ball, of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has been transferred from headquar- 
ters to Chicago, to take charge of the company’s 
sales in this territory. In this position, Mr. Ball 
succeeds J. A. Johnson, who died a few weeks ago. 


Harris S. Knox and Hermdon Castleman, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the John A. 
Gauger Sash & Door Co., were injured last Wednes- 
day, when a taxicab in which they were riding 
skidded in the snow and crashed into a telephone 
pole at Twenty-second and May streets. 


Among the northern lumbermen who visited this 
market during the week were R. G. Sayer, assistant 
sales manager for the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Scofield, Wis.; Frank Handysides, sales manager 
for the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., 
and J. J. Adams, of Adams & Thom, Wausau, Wis. 


A. M. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., spent several days of this week in 
Chicago, while W. LL. Behan, his partner, who for 
the last several weeks has been headquartered in 
tnis city looking after the interests of the National 
Lumber & Timber Co., took a run down to St. Louis. 


Philip I. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Lum- 
ber Co., will, effective March 1, represent that com- 
pany in Milwaukee and tributary territory, with 
headquarters in that city. Mr. Worcester has spent 
about a year at the company’s mill at Chassell, 
Mich., working in the various manufacturing de- 
partments. 


Frederick T. Staats, formerly connected with 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co., announces 
that he has associated himself with Garrett H. 
Payne under the title of Staats & Payne (Inc.), 
with offices at 3902 Woolworth Building, this city, 
and will handle California sugar and white pine. 
Mr. Payne and Mr. Staats have recently returned 
from an extensive trip thru the pine producing sec- 











tions of California and will represent in Atlantic 
coast territory several large manufacturers whose 
annual output is approximately 150,000,000 feet. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
been requested by the Boy Scouts of America, Chi- 
cago Council, to assist in its campaign for a fund 
of $90,000 for carrying out its 1922 work. In a 
circular on this subject sent out by him, S. F. D. 
Meffley, secretary-manager of the association, asks 
every interested member to mail their contributions 
either to him, or to Charles S. Dewey, treasurer of 
the council, 203 South Dearborn Street. 


A. J. Peavy, president, and J. S. Welsh, secretary 
and manager, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., were Chicago visitors during the 
week. While here they conferred with Maj. C. D. M. 
Houghton, district sales representative in Chicago 
territory, and also called on some of the large indus- 
trial users of southern pine lumber in this section. 
Mr. Peavy reports a decided improvement in the 
southern pine situation within the last fortnight 
and says the market is showing satisfactory 
strength. While there have been some marked fluc- 
tuations there has been no general change within 
the last few weeks, price reductions being confined 
to specials on items of stock that were long at 
producing points. He is feeling quite optimistic 
over the outlook and believes that there will be a 
good demand, but does not believe there will be 
anything approaching the runaway market of pre- 
vious years, In addition to his large lumber inter- 
ests Mr. Peavy has important financial interests in 
Louisiana, being a director of three banks. 


Among the prominent visitors at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation (formerly Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association) in Chicago last week was 
W. M. Klenk, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Klenk is an old 
retailer and has many friends among the lumber 
dealers of Illinois. He recently has forsaken the 
retail trade, however, to become sales manager of 
the A. B. Smith Lumber Co., the Paducah Pole & 
Timber Co., and the Southern Pine Manufacturing 
Co. The A. B. Smith Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in Paducah, Ky., operates mills at Bragg 
City, Mo., and Bondurant, Ky., manufactur- 
ing cypress and hardwoods. The Paducah Pole & 
Timber Co, is located at Metropolis, I1l., where it 
turns out cedar and chestnut poles. The Southérn 
Pine Manufacturing Co. manufactures cross arms, 
its plant being located at Corinth, Miss. Mr. Klenk 
will spend much of his time in St. Louis directing 
the sales of the products of these organizations. 
Mr. Klenk was being congratulated by his numer- 
ous friends upon his fortunate escape from very se- 
rious and possibly fatal injuries in a recent auto- 
mobile accident. While driving on one of the streets 
in a suburb of St. Louis his car was run into by a 
car coming at a high rate of speed from the op- 
posite direction, was thrown against a telephone 
pole and in the smash up Mr. Klenk suffered cuts 
about the head and body and only his rare pres- 
ence of mind in hailing a passing motorist and get- 
ting to a hospital as quickly as possible saved his 
life. 


A. J. Olson, Chicago representative for the 
Charles Gill Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., returned . 
this week from a several days’ visit to headquar- 
ters. He found that lumbering in the North is seri- 
ously being interfered with by a heavy snow 
fall last week, which is said to have been the 
heaviest for many years. Wausau was buried 
under drifts that in some places were eight to ten 
feet deep, and the whole North country was cov- 
ered with at least two feet of packed, frozen snow. 
Logging operations in many places had to be sus- 
pended, and it was impossible to get out logs, 
they being frozen in and under the snow. The 
storm, accompanied with sharp freezing weather, 
was preceded by a heavy sleet, which gave the 
ground a thick covering of solid ice. Mr. Olson 
stated that opinion in the North is that this condi- 
tion means the end of the winter’s logging, which 
would be a serious blow to the smaller mills which 
have to depend all the year round on the log pro- 
duction in the winter months. Many cases are 
reported where roofs collapsed under their burden 
of snow. Many of the lumbermen and other in- 
dustrials found it necessary to reinforce the roofs 
of sheds and similar buildings to keep them from 
caving in. Several Chicago lumbermen who went 
North last week found themselves tied up for sev- 
eral days, the railroads being unable to operate. 
Among them were A. C. Ebenreiter and W. W. 
Brown, who made an enforced week-end of it in 
Green Bay. However, they were cheered in their 
predicament by the pleasant company of Charles 
W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, 
Wis., who was en route to Detroit, Mich. 
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RUSSIAN OFFERS CONCESSION 


In a letter just received by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, J. Rosen, of Rosen & Son, merchants and 
exporters of Vladivostok, Siberia, states that he is 
empowered to negotiate with interested American 
capitalists a timber concession of 2,000 square 
miles. Mr. Rosen is on a short visit to this country, 
but will sail for Vladivostok on March 16,°In the 
meanwhile he may be reached at 163 San Carlos 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

Mr. Rosen states that the concession he desires 
to negotiate covers between 200,000 and 300,000 
acres of timber land in Manchuria, where no Bol- 
shevik rule or interference is to be feared, and 
where labor is exceedingly cheap. He states that 
the tract contains 60 percent of softwoods—pine, 
spruce etc.—and 40 percent of hardwoods, includ- 
ing oak, ash, hickory, birch, walnut etec., and is 
close to a railroad and a large river. There are also 
large quantities of aspen and other woods suitable 
for manufacture into pulp, and he describes the 
situation as ideal for a pulp factory, as well as for 
a veneer plant. Two sawmills are located on the 
property. 

Mr. Rosen invites interested parties to correspond 
with him, addressing him at ‘the San Francisco 
address until March 16, thereafter at Vladivostok. 
Should operations on a partnership basis be desired, 
they will be considered. 
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PERMITS SHOW BIG INCREASE 


Chicago lumbermen were much gratified this 
week, when the city building department’s state- 
ment of building permits issued in the city during 
February came to hand, showing that the permits 
of the year’s shortest month totaled 58 percent 
higher than those of the preceding month and more 
than 100 percent higher than those for the cor- 
responding month of 1921. The total of permits 
issued was 634, compared with 437 during Janu- 
ary, 1922, and 308 during February, 1921. These 
were divided as follows: Apartments, 192; resi- 
dences, 288 ; industries, 116; miscellaneous, 38. 

Building Commissioner Charles Bostrom some 
time ago predicted that a labor peace in Chicago 
would bring the greatest building boom in the city’s 
history. In issuing the February report, he com- 
mented: “This report shows clearly what would 
happen if the various elements in the building 
situation should succeed in getting together.” 


RETAIL YARD CHANGES HANDS 


I. Corbin and B. Ruekberg have purchased from 
the Joseph Bros. Lumber Co, the retail lumber yard 
at 1300 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, formerly 
operated by that concern. The business has been 
renamed the City Service Lumber Co., with Mr. 
Corbin as president and Mr. Ruekberg as secretary- 
treasurer. Both of the new owners have been con- 
nected with the Joseph Bros, Lumber Co. for the 
last ten years. 


THE CHICAGO BUILDING CODE 


The proposed revision of. the Chicago building 
code applying to small house construction in non- 
congested districts within the fire limits, which 
has been under consideration for some time, seems 
to be in line with the more advanced thought in 
building construction, as indicated by the recent 
expression of opinion by the building construction 
committee of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
elation. This committee gave the stamp of ap- 
proval to stud construction protected by metal 
lath within the restricted districts of cities. 

Some time ago the city council building sub- 
committee of Chicago had under consideration the 
revision of the building code, by request of a joint 
committee of the American Institute of Architects 
and the Illinois Society of Architects. Some of 
the provisions of the revision referred to small 
house construction within the fire limits. One of 
the types of wall construction proposed was metal 
lath on wooden studding. The matter is still be- 
fore the council committee. 

It is pertinent at this time to note the action 
taken recently at the meeting of the building 
construction committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in New York (to which refer- 
ence is made in the first paragraph of this article). 
A vote was taken on the following provision : 

That stucco on metal lath and masonry 
veneer residences be permitted within munici- 
pal fire limits except in strictly congested 
districts. 


The majority voted in favor of the above type 
of construction. There is to be another meeting 
of this committee on March 21 to go over the final 
draft of the recommendations which will be pre- 
sented to the National Fire Protection Association 
at its annual meeting. 

The revised code, if passed, will permit in Chi- 
cago within the fire limits the use of 8-inch brick, 
concrete block, or hollow tile walls; also, stud 
wall construction covered on the exterior with 


metal lath plastered with three coats of Portland 
cement mortar and back plastered, or Portland 
cement plaster on metal lath or wooden sheathing 
and studs. The frame and metal lath type of con- 
struction will, in addition, be limited to buildings 
of an area of not over twelve hundred square feet 
and not more than two stories high and standing 
not less than three feet from the lot line. 


The passing of this ordinance would stimulate. 


building in Chicago more than anything else. Only 
by bringing the detached home within the reach 
of the majority can the demands of the profiteer- 
ing landlord be kept within bounds. 


CHANGES IN SALES PERSONNEL 


The Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., 
announced this week that W. E. Snider, for the 
last two years general sales manager for the con- 
cern, has taken charge of its Chicago office, effec- 
tive March 1, and from here will cover northern 
Illinois and northwestern Indiana. Guy H. Ford- 
ham, who has represented the company in the Chi- 
cago territory for the last several months, has been 
assigned Pittsburgh, Pa., where he will open a new 
district sales office for the Natalbany Lumber Co. 
He will cover Pittsburgh and adjacent territory. 

Before his appointment to the general sales man- 
agership in the latter part of 1919, Mr. Snider 
represented the Natalbany Lumber Co. in this ter- 
ritory for a year and a half. Both he and Mr. Ford- 
ham are lumbermen of long experience, and are 
widely and favorably known among lumber con- 
sumers in the North and East. 

Mr. Snider has been succeeded at headquarters 
by V. A. Stibolt, who in addition to retaining his 
former duties as assistant general manager of the 





G. H. FORDHAM, W. EB. SNIDER, 


Representing Natalbany Lumber Co. 
in North and Hast 


company, will also direct the general sales activi- 
ties. Mr. Stibolt has been the assistant to F. W. 
Reimers, the general manager, for the last two 
years, and has supervised the operating and manu- 
facturing branches of the business. He is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University, and before joining the 
Natalbany Lumber Co. was for several years asso- 
ciated with the Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill., as 
production engineer. 

The Natalbany Lumber Co. is now operating four 
plants at Natalbany, La.; Norfield, Canton and 
Pelahatches, Miss. The latter two properties were 
taken over from the Gammill lumber interests about 
a year ago and have been entirely rebuilt and re- 
modeled under the supervision of Mr. Stibolt. The 
Norfield mill has been newly rebuilt after the fire 
in September, 1920, and is completely equipped, 
with three modern bands and resaw, all electrically 
driven. With the rebuilding and overhauling of 
these plants, the Natalbany Lumber Co. is now in 
position to handle its pine and hardwood products 
with greatest efficiency, and is enabled to guarantee 
quality and service. 


MANAGES SOUTHERN OPERATION 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Feb. 27.—Herbert F. Adey, 
who was recently appointed general manager of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, La., reports 
things running smoothly and speaks very highly of 
the organization that had been built up by his pre- 
decessor, Capt. Jack Smith. Mr. Adey has been 
connected with the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. for a 
great many years. He resigned as sales manager 
during the war to enlist in the Marines and as a 
“leatherneck’”’ went thru the arduous training at 
Camp Quantico, Va., made a splendid record and 
served his country with distinction. After the close 
of the war he again went with the Cady organiza- 


‘tion and as assistant to Mr. Cady, president of the 


company, made his headquarters in New Orleans for 
several months, later transferring his activities to 
McNary. Mr. Cady is one of the most popular men 
in the southern pine industry and has a host of 
friends both among the manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of southern pine. 


TO DISCUSS BETTER MERCHANDISING 


T. F. Laist, the Chicago representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at- 
tended the meeting of the Toledo (Ohio) Lumber- 
men’s Club last week, and has also been present 
at recent gatherings of retailers in various States 
for the purpose of outlining the National associa- 
tion’s service facilities for retail lumber dealers. 
During March Mr. Laist will address retailers in 
different parts of Ohio on better trade extension 
methods and the activities of the National associa- 
tion in developing merchandising ideas for the 
retailers. Mr. Laist will endeavor to create among 
the retail lumbep dealers a more active interest 
in acquainting themselves with the technical qual- 
ities and particular advantages of the use of each 
material they sell. 

Such knowledge by the retailers would lead to 
not only more scientific and more skillful mer- 
chandising but also to improved standards of con- 
struction. The retailers’ attention will also be 
called to the fact that if they wish to maintain 
their present markets and get new ones, it will be 
necessary to meet the competition of other mate- 
rials on some basis other than an advantage in 
cost. In other words, the lumberman must look 
to greater fire resistance of frame buildings; to a 
longer useful life for structures of wood, accom- 
plished by proper selection of material and proper 
treatment; also to the utilization of all of the ad- 
vantages which wood construction can assure in 
the way of superiority from the standpoint of de- 
sign and architectural adaptability. The program 
and the purpose of the coming American Lumber 
Congress will also be discussed. 

The cities which are included in Mr. Laist’s 
itinerary are: Fremont, Marion, Cleveland, Akron, 
Warren, Zanesville, Columbus, Springfield, Lima, 
Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. 


(SE Eaaaaaaanes 


SEEKS SCRAPPING OF HAMPERING LAW 


The Illinois Realtors’ Association is endeavor- 
ing to secure legislation in this State permitting 
large scale home building operations by corpora- 
tions formed for the purpose, according to Joseph 
K. Brittain, chairman of the building and finance 
committee of the “Own Your Home” exposition. 
Such corporations, said Mr. Brittain, would be the 
surest and quickest means of relieving the hous- 
ing shortage existing in Chicago. A committee is 
now working on this matter, and expects to be 
instrumental in the early introduction before the 
State legislature of a bill permitting the organi- 
zation and functioning of,such corporations. Mr. 
Brittain said in an interview this week: 

Investigation by our committee shows that IIli- 
nois is the only State in the Union whose laws 
prohibit corporations from holding tiles to homes 
and engaging in real estate operations in connec- 
tion with home building. This antiquated Illinois 
law necessitates the financing of home building 
projects by individuals, few of whom have the 
necessary capital or experience. They must under- 
take to build under conditions which result in 
high initial payments and high a pay- 
ments over a period of years. A corporation with 
large financial backing can build on a scale impos- 
sible for the individual, and, by reason of its large 
operations, can build better and more economically, 
and can sell its finished product on easier terms. 

Speaking of the popular notion that money can 
be saved by delaying building until such a time 
that costs have been substantially reduced, Mr. 
Brittain said: 

Since it is apparent that under the most favor- 
able conditions the cost of construction will not 
be reduced in any spectacular amount during the 
next few years, it seems to be a reasonable con- 


_ clusion that the saving in rent, plus the increase 


in land value which will be enjoyed by the person 
who buys or builds this spring, will more than 
offset any savings he might expect to make by 
delaying action for lower prices. 


(PEAR BABZAES 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Sutton, W. Va., Feb. 27.—F. 8. Stalnaker has 
organized a company which has taken over the 
surface and timber of the Thompson Coal & Land 
Co.’s lands consisting of about 9,000 acres in Clay 
County. Sawmills will be installed and work of 
cutting the timber will be begun at once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


San Digco, Cauir., Feb. 25.—George Shelley & 
Son, of this on have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities said to be around $250,- 
000, and extended litigation is expected to follow. 
This firm bought the Camp Kearney buildings from 
the Government, wrecked them and moved a large 
part of the material to San Diego for sale. The 
Bank of Italy is said to be the heaviest creditor. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR SEVEN WEEKS* 


F eee nts 
1921 


Pro duction 
22 1921 1922 
Bouthort Pind ASSOCIUOR 6 0.66 icc cv es cds cvs ceasrveese sews 445,975,775 317,399,583 374,076,256 
NG ns into. 040 Fd ware. d do: D408 + FE. KRIS 4% Oe HEWN Keele Tae 73,243,079 66,090,112 70,118,375 
ERE: ok Chie Ar aka PSHE DEBI LS EUSSTOPLDE OSH ERS OY ROE 519,218,854 384,489,695 444,194,631 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........4.. 000 eeee 446,758,398 171,345,954 400,146,332 
IAS Sie Ni eNNA TOES STEROLS O 6 EDG nade Hd nee eS ES 79,154,189 46,518,380 69,783,604 
MOREE 500.6. 5° S60. Ri aein 49 Oa SEE LE EK RS PONS S oO SAAC 525,912,587 217,864,334 469,929,936 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ............020005 50,126,000 26,823,000 102,750,000 
NE iN dnl pai & OW nee Oa UOC re ora Head SER ES Ewe 7,594,000 4,853,000 15,720,000 
MOEN a.5 opiates owe Wark 6% SHER Agee Pw ARY 605 RP OSEOID? 57,720,000 31,686,000 118,470,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 12,824,000 2,664,000 18,418,000 
BED 5.5.65 Sia EK REGRE SSO MOTAR TORS ON SORT MEERA a OOS 868,000 2,591,000 1,892, 
BUNS 655: ai ore is. 3.679 OS SSA ER SERS Rare sormle-nd 25 HU alee anmnes 13,692,000 5,255,000 20,310,000 
California Redwood. Association... .......sccscctvvsvecseee’ No Beport 19,423,000 No Report 
OS: co icnrwgdig new Nels oe GRIND See 5:9:4 binds & Wa, ww Saw, SAVERS No Report 4,317,000 No Report 
EINE Sb, aca ats iw a aera Grkw GG ENG Sie isis Nea hg: Owe So ow ES 23,740,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. ..........ccccccecscucsvoes 48,767,735 17,623,434 37,506,396 
OES. 6.550555 MOS Dre RAR SEVEN BES WEDS SOSA ADSES ESE 7,278,174 4,837,699 5,661,342 
UDR MON 065'0:6.9 560.64 9 E HAAR ROSE ONE REE DAG WSS USS TO SNE 56,045,909 12,461,133 43,167,738 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. _ 12,340,000 8,451,000 11,033,000 
PED 6:65 a5. Sb AOU Se Aha b6 SH THERES EN POLE SESE REIS ORES No Report No Report Wo Report 
BED oho W i inane tke. eu 604605 ender arniwene eleede 12,340,000 11,033,000 
EE RON MOV OE WOR a5. 5.5 6.605.000.5160 4 o0'0'8 6 we, ple ne a aw pete 1,184,929,350 683,947,162  1,107,105,305 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan., 1922........ 18,806,000 No Report 12,744,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan., 1922............4. 22,121,781 No Report 20,337,745 
EN UN 6 5:8.012-0'd.s Kab SWS 2 NSGSs 9 Oss4G Zhao wake 1,220,857,131 1,140,187,050 





+The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those f or the week ended Feb. 18. 


period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


269,529,743 
64,093,950 
333,623,693 
170,721,894 
39,423,688 
210,145,582 
48,274,000 
10,548,000 
58,852,000 
4,694,000 
2,649,000 
7,343,000 
15,327,000 
1,466,000 
16,793,000 
18,430,477 
4,048,819 
22,478,296 
2,571,000 
No Report 


651,806,571 


474,046,089 
390,454,957 

69,575,525 
460,030,482 


129,250,000 
40,155,000 
2,475,000 
42,630,000 
No Report 
No Report 


39,933,148 

8,138,351 
48,071,499 
11,285,000 


1,165,313,070 


No Report Not Reported 
No Report Not Reported 


1,165,313,070 


The 1921 figures are for the 


rders 


1921 

293,620,666 
63,399,870 
357,020,536 
179,201,008 
47,255,120 
226,456,128 
47,275,000 
10,250,000 
57,525,000 
7,334,000 
1,666,000 
9,000,000 


10, 097, '000 
17,871,885 
3'383,333 
21,355,218 
2,874,000 
No Report 


684,327,882 


Not Reported 
Not Reported 


corresponding 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Industrial consumers show no disposition to buy hardwoods ahead of requirements, and altho there are inquiries from all sources, sales just 


about keep pace with production. 


There is a fair volume of hemlock business for the season. 





Quotations f.o.b. shipping points remain unchanged: 





FAS Selecta No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com, 
WA “$3 90. 00@ 100.00 .00 $ 66. 00 70.00 $ 40.00@ 4 45. 00 0 $25. 00 30.00 .00 $15. et. - ina 30.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 . oe 
4 100. {0 1100 r+4 Lp ase seas pty eps ery 4 1edomision | 12/4 — 95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 
8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 365.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 oT ee 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30,00@ 35.00 20.00@22.00 13.00@15.00 
* i ge : Y ’ ' y . ’ ’ i t 
4/4 10.00@ 76.00 60.00 55.00 $8.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 | 674 18.008 85.00 sb mp 80.00 40:00 45.00 26,00028°00 14,00016.00 
8/4 80.0089 85.00 60.00% Gono 4800G ERGO sn oodaneS 19:0020.00 8/4  85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  65.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | OAK— 
4/4  95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
BrrcH— 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 oi 105. oils. 00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 100.00 110.00 75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 8/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
See ey ey ey Se eee teat LE Sogts | Hemoce, No, sisiz— 
10/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00 70,00 41.00@46.00 ... noon ox 4 $25 5027 50 $25 dealt 50 $27 odpee 00 $29.50@21 50 $31°50633 50 
ae ti 125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@41.00 eases 2x 6 zi boq20-0 21 30@26-30 26.00@28.00 B50. 30.50@32.50 
orr ELM— x - : & ; . i 30. 032. 
4 5. ’ , , ' ' ' . 2x10 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00  26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50  31.00@33.0 
6/4 70.00¢ 80.00 5.00 60.00 40.00 4n00 340092600 Is 00DIT.00 | 2x12 — 24:50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00 31.50@33.60 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 60.00 26.00@28.00 15.00 17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
8/ 85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  65.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16. 00g! 00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 <a No. 1 HpMLock, Boarps, S18— 
Rock ELm— 8’ 10-14" 16° 18-20° 8-16" 
' ' 1x 4  $23.00@25.00 $24.00@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00@27.00 
6/4 70:00 Bo.00 Ot: 48008 bb00 FeooBse.00 is0oGir.00 | 1x 6  °24.60@26.50 °25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.50@31.50 26.000 28.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... 4% at 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 ix 3 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@28.00 29.50@31.50 26.00@28.00 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... @...... 60.00 65.00 32.00@34.00 15. 00@1t. 00 1x10 25.00 @ 27.00 26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50 29.50@31.50  26.50@28.60 
10/4 95.00@105.00 °..... nee $000 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 1x12 25.50@27.50  26.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 27.00@29.00 
13/4 100.00@110.00 ...... cna 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
ARD MAPLE— ? ess than No. 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
8/4  85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 
™ No changes have occurred in prices, except those of hard maple, 10/4 and up, and the following list represents present values f. 0. b. Michigan 
m points: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. 
Basswoop— Sorr EtmM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@26. 00 18. 00@20. 00 
5/4 Re 85.09  60.00@ 65.00 ' 45.00@ 60.00 0 *27-0 0929.0 % 0021.0 BA 100.009 105.00 35.00 90.00 35,00 70.00 38.00 10.00 -: 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 30. 0082. 00 19, ae 00 f 00@100.00 75.0 0 Sey pie: 
12/4 110.00@115.00 95. .00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 wiaene 
8/4 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... | 16/4  125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 @ 
10/4 100. 00 105.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... pg serie . . . : . Sinai 
BrecH— a 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | 6/4 $0000 35:00 80-000 65.00 45.000 60:00 28:00030.00 16. 00017.00 
4/4 85.00 70. 00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 674  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 15.00@17.00 
Y 4 A pa Hg: 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 $0.00 85:00 66:00@ 70.00 60;00@ BS.00 S2:00034.00 Leoogis.og | 19/4 100-00@105.00 80.000 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00440.00 18.00@320.00 
. . ; ’ . ’ ' 12/4 110.00@11 0.00@ 95. 00 43.00@45.00 18.00@2 0 
Birco— 14/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
4/4 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 | 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 — 95.00@100.00  48.00@50.00 O.. 
5/4 116.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Somr MaPLe— 
6/4 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00 80:00 31,00933.00 16. cogs. 00 4/4  70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 65.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
aye 136.08 130.00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 mecraaes 6/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
av 130.00 135.00 120-90 100.00 80.00 85.00 oes ay acess 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
. . P ” ‘ ? pd ala END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
Sorr Ei.m— ; 
4/4  (95.00@110.00 ......@....+.  65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... sever Ques 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 5/4 100:009116,00 roeaenrns 70.00@ 85.00 ..... a. seer? 
6/4 80.00 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 105-00120.00 cocces@Poccccs §«=©—TBO0G) 90.00 .....0%.0- umes’ 
/ 5.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  650.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ......@...---  85.00@100.00 .....Q@irce. veces Qeeeee 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 20.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in th is territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 18: 
































Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Flooring Siding anes Boards Boards 
r— 
1x4 B&better .. - $40. 00 $39.17 | Novelty— ae nee ‘a. ane be 4 a 
No. 1 com.... 33.00 34.95 1x6 B&better ..... 40.00 ..... > Ci add tlie iG } NN da 5s‘ 17.50 16.91 
No. 2 com.... 14.74 15.31 Mo. 1 com:... S508 S6ah | SBRR Eas +«-+--~ ---o: 47.00 | 1510 Dad ess 17.00 17.00 
No. 3 and cull 5.50 7.75 No. 2 com.... 17.00 18.74 ix 4 to 12 D4S.. 46.00 ’ EMIS DOD 0.020000. 17.00 18.06 
5/4x3 No, 1 com.... 37-74... .. No. 3 com.... ...+- 9.00 | 54x 6 D4S oheahen 50.00 | 5/4x 5 D4S......... .0-. 21.00 
1x3 B&better ..... 47.08 46.50 | > cia a ae... cee 50.00 | 5/4x 6 D4S......... ..+-- 21.00 
No. 1 com.... 37.25 35.92 ers 5/4x im cseeevees eee - 
2 _ Nakeiter eimacs 20.00 Die ee cicasedes sass 60.00 | No. 3 common— 
No. 2 com.... 12.78 14.39 16.50 6/4x12 R h 50.75 
No. 3 com.... ..... 5.50 vo. 1 see eee ee eos OU /4x12 Rough ...... .++-- 90.68 EW ia. et oa ahacwasad 8.50 
1x6 No. 2 com.... ..--- 17.00 eee 7.50 17.75 | 6/4x 6 to 12 Rough.. ..... 38 oD  Seemeadebapagp 11.00 10.50 
No. 3 com.... ..... 10.50 | Square edge— 8/4x12 Rough ........+-- 51.75 1x6 to 12 S48......... 10.44 
Ceiling 1x6 nag ge One are 25.00 No. 1 common— Mill run— 
x4 B&better..... 40.75 45.00 No. 1 com.......-- 19.71 Kiln dried rough.. 21.00 ..... 
; No. 1 com... 3725 39.09 eo eer 9.29 dt leaped pre: Air dried rough... 20.00 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 15.00 16.54 Roofers ix 8 D48 ‘Dehsond ha eee > *35.00 we 
fs X3%4 ak 2 Ge was ceeas 28.50 1x10 D48 ......... | 24.00 37.00 No. 1 pine 4.00 
No. 2 com.... 12.50 12.78 1x6 No. 2 com.... 14.00 13.26 | See Se Se tseeees : akan | hoe ee ee vw) aes 
oe r pout a” 34.00 39.00 | 5x18 Re 1 heart cyp. acatare 5.00 
weX3% B&better ..... 26.00 28.00 4x18 No. 1 heart cyp...... 4.50 
No. 1 com.... 22.00 21.76 Boards No. 2 common— 4x18 Prime cyp 2.50 
0 $ } rae an atatae ’ 
No. 2 com. 10.50 10.12 | Bébetter— ix 4 D4S......... SN ics 
Partition Pe 45.00 SE vend axed aseene 18.00 Lath 
ix4 Babetter ....: QUOD secs. ee ee eee cae de ames 40.88 Bb ot 9)” | (er 19.33 19.08 4’ No. 1 std. kiln dried ..... 4.00 
i a eee rrr Et O Rege@h .cc cue Se wewaa So ae 20.00 17.50 |! 4’ No. 1 std. green......... 3.35 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Feb. 25 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alew- ming- ties- sas Alew- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, S1S Dimension SISIE 
Sn as: ee seoxs 1200 T1027 ..... . ye | | aati 28.32 _... ga.gg | No. 2, 2x10”, 10° ...... i ee 
B&better “ws Gn ..... cae | ™” oe Te: — 36:72 26:91 | Neth 17.37 13.06 *"..” 
BP vtceeereswsy CO.G0 ..0. FASS 2200. ae See 25.26 weeee 29.25 ), ree 7.00 17.44 20.50 
etre cee ince cosee DOGO ccs dhe Other lengths ... 35.83 27.38 18&20’ 19.86 eeoee 21.00 
|) ee eos veces seve, 42.00 | oo cant lengths) 10’ to20’ 19.72 eta eae 
7 no N¢ é > 4 — ” , 
a 3 gerne SP vanes phere. ore 12.79 11.25 12.00 12.66 sate". Be, s+sse ee SOD eens 
No. 2 ‘cans Oe: «sews ekms 1 0 1829 16.32 Dee seeeen 18.00 SS Ste 
FG B&better 50.72 58.00 50.73 49.32 UXO" vee e cece eee ees 17.61 16.7 8. . i (| 17.81 11.63 21.50 
|) eae ieee sesee ecece cseee 40.00 | No. 8 (all lengths)— 18&20’ 18.28 ..... 17.08 28. -00 
NONE ads clara 38.62 43.25 41.51 1 ee AiR RES AER 8.05 9.55 9.02 10’to20’ WHO casa! caeks 
2. Ce eee eee 17.00 17.64 16.33 15.36 SAGE <co05 eee 9.09... .. 10.63 | No. 8, 2x4" ae tea a 8.65 11.00 7.64 eet 
a6? WE BD noone s kcks aces 70.00 70.00 . a eg OE 5? es ’ ans 
B&better ..... 54.19 67.00 ..... 55.16 Boards, SiS or S28 axis" SE vacate ae 22 ee ES 
Meat.) ceases eases GRO , sia 35.72 1) eee .2 avars 
eee yaa 58.00 ..... | No dL 2, te a SY hte ones 56 60 2x12’ soaae > ee ak 
1) See eonoe rere: 47.11 Other lengths i michods 36. 83 27.28 2x4 to 412” 6aéeee eee 8.15 
No, 1 ...... vtec seeee 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 26.49 we. 27.00 | No 2, & Better Log Run— 
_. No sian kia a... 38°19 28:06 i earl i 12.60 
FG Be ber mae eri 44.78 45.29 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 36.78 . « 8TO4 12’ J. ccccccccee cove 12.93 wove 
Be Retr tAAS ees 36.97 mao Other lengths ‘ake 39.55 38.08 Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 11.11.11 38108 8187 3658 “(2.. | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— No. 1 Sq.E&S, S48, 20’ and under— 
See 17.25 14.20 14.96 i791 | 1x6 to 12”.........-. 17.00 19.19 ..... fa bbdtaenacraeet SA aa aoe 
oe eee a COS GOP sexes MN.  cadatcuec enews is 7) 19:00 18.83 16.98 | Ghgbeatabbetesey 22.62 
PG" NO. 4 OOM. cau. g<cca, See BRNO eres cea ctacs 19.00 18.28 18.96 18.09 NE cchitesindebamea 24.73 
No. 2, C.M. 17.70 18.15 OP Xx caxdsccenonas S056 1608 118 S9T | TE corer rs sseecenss ere 29.20 
Mow 9). Cobb we nscws% scose SGe No. 8 (all lengths) — Shortleaf Timbers 
Ceiling eee =. 20 pe... | 7a eee ones 
a , ; Bate ae youawet es: 11.95 ..... 12.94 11.84 PS etsipncbaglbtidennciee . . . 
1x4 B&better eeeeseee 36.45 37.00 eee 36.37 1x10” 13.00 12.60 11.94 errr cee Te 18.35 . 
ge SE bakebapaiaicnenden suey cers Te forme 1x12”. .....cccccccce cceee 12,86 12.98 18.45 T2P we ceeeeerceecccecs 20.44 «++. 
4 NO. 2 wesceeeeeee 12.0" 13.73 15. No. 4, all widths and ‘ , ; Plaster Lath 
% x4 Benet aad itd on akac SNE Sicncrasnans 6.25 Cae ee oe 380 4.50 4.34 3.96 
No. 2oveeeeeeec, 15.25 16.70 14.51 Roofers ssteadliiliin oa Bs 3.50 8.1 
ers yee ee é ann oe m= a” 20) § yr a 
% x4” Bebetter eee inns pre rt eS eed “eeeteoieces : a. CORO csc cncnacen 11.83 10.50 9.48 
No, 1 ....se sees 36.00 34.00 36.50 SP ne elk CCR ey 11.83 wees 11.54 
a ee teres 15.66 ..... Shiplap 7 i” aie 13.50 11.71 
Partition No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.. 27.12 ---.- 28.07 | (an 4x4 and 6”) Car Material 
4 ” sete 50.! s aaod 29.25 28.2 x4 and 6”)— 
mr “Now d a speseaineeselee 10.81 O18 3575 Tel0", fe 167, 70-2) 3753 | B&better, 9 and 18’. 50.91 
, Raa oa 22.25 Other lengths .. 27.37 2 “7. oa a is’ = ehtiehels 25.00 
i Bees 50.50 | No. 2 (10 to 20’)— meade wevcictlacs silted . . fase 
Bevel caee pr tee eeeee ween ee 4 em ae nis No. 2, Random....... 20.75 - 13.84 
x ee oe rrr 9 6 5 1: Gu Gas 
we ee ae oe No, 3 (all lengths)— = ong | 548, Sa.B&s— 
ne TIT TeS Seer cceons 12.49 13.00 12.47 li -58 - ee 27.00 
Drop Siding es? Céeboanesebadas 12.00 scss | Se” «63S | ee ror 29.76 
Ixt or 6” B&better 40.47 39.00 39.04 38.34 Dimension, S1S1E oP 5; SS te oe veee+ 27.90 

NGG <Scensaaas cs 35.37 34.00 32.75 35.86 | no 4 2x 4” 10° 23.00 19.61 25.5 < » ‘ae ee pees -.... 30.95 

=. $3.50 S100 inse 21.46 | “® > SEO. ME «sss. Py pg BR Up to 14”, 84 to 36’. 38.00 ..... 

GR MV acicues cs an -- 10.00 9.15 (aa sor a. 2 eat Car Framing 

Finish 18&20° .. 24.47 anes sate | ~ 2 wee, 22 2 uate ..... 24.18 ... 
B&better Rough— 10’to20’ : 24.88 epee oa a 28.00 .... 
1x6 “| | ne 42.00 ..... $60; 100 cccce 20.00 17.10 20.42 Stringers 
Sheree eee 44.12 52.00 12 ; eeedwne 18.86 15.09 18.06 90 Pct. Hrt., 7x16 and 8x16”— 
1x3” eitacas Gr ..ee 55.00 aeaenat*** pa oy ge TS 00 FD cccccsccces. 39.00 
x5 and 10”........ 56.00 <esee S000 ’ ’ . 

_appher taeee III] 58.00 55.00 58.00 ‘ 10’to20’ . 19.74 1666 ..... | wa-3 seme” Paving Block | Stock 13.60 
1%x4 to 12”... 10” Seen wesee 67.00 2x 8”, 10° waned 22.50 16.50 23.00 Re adawiees “ . 
6/4 & 8/4x6"........ GEOG ..ce. vee eeee 21. .21 22.85 
6/4 & 8/4x8” 51,00 ats ae +++ 20.09 19.47 22.62 WESTERN PINE 

B&better Surfaced— 10’ to20’ ey to 35.08 P 
1x6 to 12”........ ee. 2x10”, 10° 22.75 17.25 25.50 ES Os RO ASS NG ae 
tee tanta anes 49.00 47.75 40.22 52.95 "42° lilill 21iss 1791 2418 | f 9 b. mill prices: 
MM) Mosca Gas oe eee a 51.56 49.75 50.57 53.21 | eer 22.61 19.22 22.00 No.2 No. 8 
138, age 1... 682.75 50.65 59.09 53.06 18&:20° 24.75 20.68 22.70 com. com. 
x5 an Pee tales cues 54.73 56.25 55.96 56.9 *to20’ 24.27 ye —. ” 
ee 55.25 58.17 61.75 58.69 2x12", 10’ ...... 24.75 i787 2475 | 1 o | ad g MOET RES prttees 29.00 $11.50 
RR aabaeee G325 . 0... oot... 65.30 TP coccns 23.14 19.84 25.64 | 1*_,87. 8 and 10”, 10 to 16’...... 30.00 15.50 
| __ gli EOTE Tet eg a a 58.00 60.00 Maes See 24.88 19.89 27.69 1x12”, DU Caves eabudds'aea ke 32. 00 16.00 
RE a i og eee  Yarew 18&20’ 26.23 22.66 23.42 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’....... 33.50 17.00 
ne te 65.00 60.00 ..... 10’to20’ 26.81 BORO > wacas No. 4 No. 5 
5 /4x12" Reeecrresess MD OU. 6800 Ii | No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° ...... 18.95 18.83 19.79 com com 
and 2x4 to 12” 65.60 eee OO aceaus 16.91 15.82 20.42 ms F 1 ( 
1%x4 to 12”......... ere 55.25  aceaehtiep 19.09 17.21 20.40 | 17 4” and wider...............+. $10.00 $ 7.50 
C Surfacea— 18&20° 20.82 18.00 22.89 | SELEcTS— Bébetter “C” “D” 
MMM Norns ene keke dos 47.00 39.69 46.75 aaa 7 . vat 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. .$84.00 $79.00 $61.00 
MBAS Peers i asco nie yt 2x 6”, 10’ ...... . J RUM es ddcececcadiieanuwds 88.00 83.00 65.00 
1x8” ey rrr 40.00 12” ...... . 2. NEON Fac Mena aera cea aas 94.00 89.00 70.00 
x§ ond ghee eee ae <2 ice 4 8 8 8 8} = ereeee _ EUEe OO WI. oc 6 cccceues 99.00 94.00 75.00 
eoeeerersresrsees ol. } eeeee wes . ” 
1%x4 to 12”..... 017: Ae aes oe a and, 6/4x4” and wider, 
ae | er ee eR Cs cc cdcdnas aepmeals 97.00 92.00 80.00 
Casing and Base 1 3 14. 8/4 and wider......... 99. - 94.00 82. | 
B&better— ’ 17.4: ’ SHop S28 ae B. . Ciricago—" No.1 No.2 No.3 
MOM Oe sich viateew Seats 57.00 57.00 59.80 60.55 = ; 17.42 21.50 fe and 6/4.. eoee . -$70.00 $60.00 $45.00 
EE a ieic'n co eles 53.31 56.00 59.80 60.28 10’to20’ . 20.03 Tt re OPO sdhivvaceneas eS Pe aes 85.00 70.00 45.00 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 27.—-The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 











4/4 5/ 446/45 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QuaRTERED WHITH OAK— Bass wooD— Hickory— 
ee 140 150 150 160 160 170 Seer $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 $100@105 ids 110 120 110@120 
Selects ..... a . * 120 No. 1 com..... ng 55 Ba 60 nog 65 No. 1 com..... = 4 70@ 80 
No. 1 com..... 0 4 130 130 90 No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 387@ 42 40@ 45 No, 2 com... 5. 40 
No. 2 com..... 43 48 53 58 63 CHESTNUT 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50 60@ 65 =e . WaLNuT— 
QuarTeRED RED OakK— ee $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 re $240 250 ea: 260 $260@270 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 75@ 80 75@ 80 Selects ....... 180 180@185 
sii UNS S110O115. 642865: «5c... No, 6 com... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 No. 1 com..... 10 115 4 125@130 
No. 1 com..... Se ae: ee ee Sd. wormy and No. 2 com..... 60@ 85 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ar. a No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 
Sd. wormy and Gum— 
EE SEP ae ee Te a 
ee $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 Sire: rot FAS. Sis0@ 185 $140 80 *'soaioo 
a 85 90 90 95 90@ 95 MAPLE— Plain red FAS: A B 135@140 
No. 1 com eevee 65 70 68 73 70 15 FAS Beit gk $ 10 5§ 80 90 $ 85 95 =, red No. 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 : 0 g 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 | No. i com..... bn 60 55@ 65 60 70 | secs 7 Se oe 
nthe gene No. 2 com..... 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 ap. “boxboat 8 55@ 60 @. @ 
: (W.Va. stock) 44@ 46 55@ 60 55@ 60 | Brrcn— Sap FAS, 6” & ‘ <, <2 
ound wormy SS ee $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 wider ...... 49@ 52 60@ 65 
(Sond. stock) 82@ 85 @ --@... No. 1 com..... Bo 60 ana 68 Osa 70 Sap No. i com. ag 35 ues eg 40 
PoPpLaR— No. 2 com..... 35 40 40@ 4 42@ 45 Sap No. 2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 
FAS soci S115 120 $120 125 s133.@180 BEECH Corronwoop— 
aps and selects 5 5 AG siciceicrsiete F 
No. 1 com.. - +. 80 85 85 70 68 2 Noo com..... og rt . rt He . ing Hd FAS, 6” & wdr.$ ia $2 69 $ ad $8 gs, 
o. 2 com. A.. No. 2 com..... eC Aer eee 
No. 2 com. B.. 20@ 28 27@ 80 27@ 80 diabened —S ae ew No. 2 com... 30@ 33 a. 
Panel and w e, WHITE AsSH— 
No.1,18 to 33 155@165 175@185 180@190 FAS ......... $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 13 to 17”... %75@ 80 ...@... oe Qee. 
to 17"... . 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12”... 60@ 65 ...@... ...@... 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 28.—Quotations in all grades of lumber on this market are unchanged from a week ago. Bookings have been so small, 
on account of storm conditions, that it was claimed there was not sufficient trade to make a market. No disposition to cut prices has been reported 
in any quarter. The following are quotations f. 0. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BoarpDs, RouGH— ' , FENCING, RouGH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414' 16’ 18€20’ 
6° 8 10’ 12 14416" 18° 20° . 980 pay 48.60 $68.50 
No. 1, 8%....00. $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68. 00 $71.08 $71.00 6", NO. Lessseeeeeeees $58.00 $62.5 $65. $68. . 
"ee 66.00 68.00 74.00 74.00 70.0 76.00 76.00 OS MAES 48.00 51.00 52.50 56.00 56.00 
| een 72:00 7600 81.00 81.00 7:00 76.00 81.00 NE ae ng a 24.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
No. 2, i Seas 48.00 80.00 53.00 85.00 63.00 68.00 60.00 kag Saee 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
veteeeee 00 3. 56. 0 . 8.00 60.00 A NN oe 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 55.00 
12”....... 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 ; ‘ 
No. 8, Bee... 24.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 NO. 8...000eeeeees 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.60 ad 
10”....... 24.00 26.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 ‘ . * on 
canes 26.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $20; 6”, $23. 


. : : : 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 


see acoder Aya ove de ksagys Dooce inst S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1B, add $1.50; S48, add $2. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add §2. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1Si1E— Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18” 20’ Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
2x: 4.5.0 $26.00 $27.00 $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
ae 26.00 27.00 ied apt aoe ¥r4 30.00 30.00 
ee See 26.00 29.00 29.0 29.0 28. 28.50 31.00 31.00 a . ” Pic 
2x10..... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29:00 30.00 29:00 31.00 31.00 | SIPING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20 
3k 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 4” iG” ‘” e 
Szlt..... A EN BM TM TE TERS TEN TEY | matiateee oi éssescs $52.75 $52.75 Bo. s eee eee ec eeees $27.75 $27.75 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, A Weta e emer 48.00 48.00 Norway, Cé&better.. 44.00 44.00 
add $2.00. OW, son ichaie Aerenaebs ois eae 42.00 42.00 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine, Feb. 18 to 24, inclusive: 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 

Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 yu" ” ” ” No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 0.8 
BS os obabionauatsise sed ** $56.50 cig cig. cig pan. —, sete ne eens se eg ete eGR are atceacen $26.75 $19. 50 sti. % 
ee Or $68.00 55.50 XO" eee ee eeee . . 1. ae 27.00 20.7 
ee eo * @elae . “a “5 ie pd oe arco Se Ree | ixl0” 22.2.2... 27.50 21.00 13.25 

5 gala . q . oS Se (S000 0.00.0 He ° . 
SS 2656006 pesesvecese® 50.50 46.50 NGOs Booms ** 19.50 ‘e o* ra ee ue ana 2650 22/25 13.50 _ 

Flat grain— : Dimension—Dressed 1 No.2 
B&better .........0-- 52.25 47.00 Finish—Dressed No.1 No. 2 er a Beso $225 
No. 2 LIIIIIEEIIIIE 2000 36°00 B&better C | 12,14, 10,18, 12,14, 10, 18, iin 

OR «seein cael eaae eee $53. 75 $45. 00 $21: 75 $24. 25 2x 4” $19 50 $21 25 9 
Casing and Base RS ER has sconce 57.75 49.50 18:5 50 2x 6” 16.00 18.00 | 1%” and smaller..35 percent discount 
B&better Ck; 2 Ee beh eae wine a 64.00 54.00 19 “+4 hy 25 2x 8” 17.25 18.75 1%” and larger....31 percent discount 
Oe $61.50 | 1%, 1%, 2x4 to 8”...... 67.00 ** | 5050 2150 2410” 1850 2000 | ——— 
1x5 & Se ne aihsesshandeee a era 68.00 1%, 1 i, 2x10 & 12”. soe 10000 se 23.50 25.00 2x12” 21.25 22.50 *None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 27.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 





Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 and better 
Kp eee $50.50@53.00 $32.00 @84.00 ane 50@22. 4 $18.00@19.00 Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00@$ 6.25 Roofers, - oes. 50 @$25. = D4S, ee ng 00 @$60. = 
5/4 veccereccceves 54.50@ 57.50 36.00 @39.00 22.50 @ 23.50 coce @ ooee No 2. 3.00@ 3.50 . 25.00@ 26.0 . 9.50@ 62.5 
BJ4 wecvcectseces OlsUERUU.OO 88.00 @41.00 23.00 @ 24.00 eer Factory, 2”. 25.50@ 29.50 10". 36. 00@ 27. 00 10 62. :00@ 65. “00 
Bes Sy uskossbeo ne 60.00 @ 63.00 423.00 @46.00 eae | see Sizes, 2”.... 22.50@ 25.50 12”, 27.00@ 28.00 12”. 66.00@ 69.00 

— 4/4— siiiialieilis seeneer.se 24.50 25.50 20.50@ 21.50 Finished Widths No. 2 and better No. 3 No. 4 

ce  igbibaie inp ibd ele wets 56.50 @ 59.5 F 5 5 5.5 0 “& ” 
10" SILIITIIIIITS 58:50@61.50 — 88.00@89.50 —-25.00@26.00 —21.50@22.50 | Flooring, #x2% and 3” rift....... Fo se OD $43.00@$45.00 $22.50 @$25.50 
Br) ivisininwinia wipes wih 63.50 @ 66.50 43.00 @45.00 26.00 @ 27.00 22.00 @ 23.00 Celting, %” Pe 34.00@ 35.50 25.75@ 27.25  16.00@ 17.00 
Bark strip partition, , an ee ee ee ee ee 36.00@ 38 00 27 ‘00@ 28.50 17 '00@ 18.50 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2..$34.50@36.50 Nos. 1 and 2.....+++- $41.50 @43.00 + . . : . ‘ 

RE. Sossaxigee ig 730 13,75 Cull red Heart........ 12.00@12.50 RETITION CIR. ois0.00.6': simeia wince’ ... 54,00@ 60.00 48.00@ 45.00 22.50@ 25.50 








—_— = 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 25.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Feb. 25: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Graln Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.$ 
CéBtr. C&Btr. O¢Btr. Cé£Btr. 
ore $54.50 $44.50 14ee.: ay 4 50 $44. re 
CC — 51.00 45.00 1%4x4”... 50 44.5 
ixé”..... B50 41:00 11426"... 66.50 44:50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
> eee $30.00 $28.00 114x3”...$45.00 $35.00 
ae 29.00 27.00 14%x4”... 41.00 35.00 
SO cw ss 31.00 29.00 1%4x6”... 44.00 37.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
t., 136 and Se 6 te BS" 6 ccc cces $62.00 $52.00 
Cie. Pie GU: 2ElE «bins cecpicewewes 64.00 54.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
lee ae eee eA EE 93.00 $47.00 
BE Si rnhslagie es Gee becouse eunds 54.00 48.00 
Ix 5, 8 and BU” cig baegr6.046b.6s 60cce) GC ae 
1 gh Ae rae nar ictrer er arare eon eae 57.00 51.00 
1%, 1%x5, 8, 10 and 12”.......... 58.00 52.00 
EE Bibel ee REDE KOE ee eon 59.00 53.00 
9% and Sx4, & and 22" 2.6 ccccccvcs 64.00 58.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
rte" .--$27.00 $22.00 8x6”... .$30.00 $25.50 
4" .... 2.006 2460 S6x6".... 92.50 27.50 
x4”.... 28.50 22.50 %x6”".... 31.00 28.00 


x4”.... 82.50 27.50 1x6”.... 33.00 31.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


5&x6”....$27.00 $21.50 1x6”.....$31.00 $28.50 
ix@”.... 200 2Ze60@ £28"..... 38.00 35.00 
Fir Battens 
3 ee $ .65 2%" ©. Gis... $ 85 
a Or Qivvcwews .70 SS Ce Gi cccks .90 
Lath 
iE, TCE CHOGENNGR i iic donee i catcncenwes $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com. com 
- 2, Se GE ESI ok ec vs se ce ks $13.00 $10.00 
PP ra ne err oR ee 11.00 8.00 
PY deta sale win wa kava aah BB Osa ewierd 11.50 8.50 
Se PE bc he deer ekeaswwaeewes 12.50 9.50 
1x12, PAOMEE 6 fas Maeek Kea wowcuen 13.00 10.00 
14x8, a 2 Ss 0 re 15.00 12.00 
BM tbe nee ic ce weceueeeeeecune 13.50 10.50 
1 x8 SEES eve acveusee deeeaus 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
BG AS” becconccntncnac cence $16.00 $13.00 
8x 8, = Me ci nevcetanecwaes 16.5 13.50 
8x Pp atate nde aia dee ek Lee at Be e 
ar10, 3213, GEE Seicdpevcacecks 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. mo com. com, 
2x3, 2x4” .$12.50 $ 9.5 2x14”....$16.00 $15.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 12.00 9. oo 2e16".... 14.00 14.00 
2x10”.... 13.00 10.00 2x18”...: 19.00 16.00 
2x12”.... 18.50 10.50 2x20”.... 21.00 18.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
| Ae $11.50 $ 8.50 18’...... $14.50 $11.50 
| RE 12.50 J "(es 15.50 12.50 
BO wicls cars Fao IGG Fe wcacwss 17.50 14.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 
com, com. com. com, 
6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”.. - 00 = a 
10x10”... 19.00 22.00 20x20”... 23.50 26.5 


14x14”... 19.00 22.00 23422"... 35 50 28, 30 
16x16”... 21.00 23.00 24x24”... 28.00 31.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 
84 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 72to 80’ .$47.50 $50.00 
42to 50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 


52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92.t0100’. 69.00 72.00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 


Ties, Rough 
er $14.00 (2 Peer ere $16.00 
i. ee aman 14.00 ere ee 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 


poh 1 poo 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
ix2 & 8”. sic 00 $10. 00 1% &1% 
i — re 11.00 8.00 x 4”...$13.00 $10.00 
BE 6 wivers 11.50 by 50 : 6”... 14.00 11.00 
1x8 & 10” 12.50 50 x 8&10” 14.50 11.50 
Exi2”.... es 23.00 10. ‘00 x12”... 15.00 12.00 
14%x2&3” 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x4” eee $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
1 rr 13:00 10.00 Eet2”..... 14560 8.50 
‘|: en 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No. 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
7 com. com. com. com. 
1x6” i aiatale $16.00 $19.00 1x10”....$18.00 $23.00 
WM ss 5% 17.00 20.00 1x12”.... 18.00 ° 23.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 1.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported 
today: Pre- 


High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 
1x4” No. Z —_ Wik erw a2 oy m4 $45.00 $47.00 
Oi oe Wi kiecie ns 60a 37.00 38.00 
No. 3 and better s. g. 32. $0 27.50 30.00 
OO, Sr eer 26.00 2400 § ..ce- 
1x6” No. a ae better s. g. 37.00 30.50 32.00 
No. 3 i er ee 30.00 26.00 ..... 
St eit g 
No. 2 and better clear.... 65.00 ol ee 
Finish 
iol OC 5 er 56.00 49.00 51.00 
Cashie and BASG< « << sc és 63.00 S600 cscs 


\ dy 
54x4” No. 2 and better... 33.00 26.50 28.00 
\ ONS er 26.50 20.00 22.50 
1x4” a . 2 and better... 34.00 SEG” «sees 
I 3 


<eteeweweaan BUG” «ewue cana 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... Pap 28.00 31.00 
INOUE secu naan amen 9.50 27.50 28.50 
Boards and sides No. 1 ‘ 

Te Ge TG. ccc tiedavan 12.50 11.25 11,50 
EOS ait ancudescecatanns 13.00 12:00 13.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
SHA”, 13 GH T c ccciceds 12.50 10.50 11.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
Dee’, 12 ta IO Basic c ccc 18.50 14.50 16.50 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
OG. He se ccacanetwaas 19.50 BGS” weaes 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 1.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


TED Wis BCI hae hsiokab dd éccadccuwed $50.00 
i SOR ncicvcee ee aeessenneewes 47.00 
Se Ae OM ecnceeadctdceaneaduadens 34.00 
1x3 and 1\4,x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 53.50 
Ge a CMs ceccdveennwa 38.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” _ FS Clee? GHG HEMP icc ccccccecces 31.00 
ae. eye Chtesucaanges 26.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and — Radisaddaeeads 33.00 
Os SCRE hs hes Kicdicwecwiddeceud 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 62.00 
Finish 
Ne D CORP GES WG ka ccs idesiccivcecees 52.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 30.00 
ING (SGI, St aeswacanvdsaaavanawe 22.50 
Iz4” No. 3 clear and betters... cccccces 31.00 
AG Ot ORGE ec wadedatdaneweaewneess 26.0C 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
nG@” Ne. BS cheer: GOO Bethe cc kcccccccss 32.00 
Oe GHEE. cccenccwes Scteedescnces 28.50 
Miscellaneous items 
Deameneionw. OF GI TP Wb ccccccicve dese 7.50 
po 2 aS err 7.50 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.... 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............- 5.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 25.—Eastern prices, f. 0.b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 
4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
$2.50 


Dixtra stare, 6/2.....66. $1.99 5 
maere. 6tare, G/2. 2.6.0. 2.27 2.85 
Jou, a, 2.56@2.60 3.20@3.25 
Perfects, 5/2 ......000. 3. 05 @3. 09 3.80@3.85 
i eee 2.9 édad@ee des 
POPICCIIOND 6 cw ecceccens $85@3.70 coins 
ORDINARY Stock, First Grapes 
Metra stare, 6/2. .«cccee $1.95 $2.45 
Eertra: tare, 5/2. ...c- 2.23 2.80 
Poi. ft.) 2.52 3.15 
Perteete, G/F .cevccccec 3.01 3.75 
pO re eee 2.80@2.90 <adiens 
POPICCIUE ccccccvoaacan % 3.55 @ 3.60 eaqieas 
ORDINARY Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ 63 $ .70@ Qo 
Common stars, 5/2...... 63@ .71 80@ . 
Common clears ........ 1.20@1.28 1.50@1. 80 
OLD PACK, OLD GRADE 
Per M, 
Dia > 
DE Uc! Ns he nace edad eewaces 2.70 
UN MMGNIE. 5. 66 oR ccen anes cake eee ert 3.05@3.10 
DIOR FE reencaeaeneveween wanda 3.7T0@: 3. 75 
PRR OS ere eee ere 
PURE 6. cviantintddnadinde evawnaee 4.80@4.90 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 
SEM dk's Hand eouealac $3.17 $3.95 
Perfection® ......ccccee SO0@S.E2 4.95@5.05 


p> Ba 7 | ere arr 1.35@1.43 1.70@1.80 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 1.—Thke following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Ps SURI 6 eiidedwdescsddacdiecsawdel $71.00 
DE EMDR de ecdedvadewedaawees 61. 

Bevel siding, 233 RueuUdketendeaae na ewaarn 33.00 

SRG Cid wcud dw aateaaaweaeeets 35.00 

OCC OC en ate 6.50 

WCU (QUUOM OR Gen dcckéicawdscecuenaguns 32.00 

Piidideednuaadawaeeaaa 38.00 

igen Gacdcuedeateedsesaaaele 43.00 

Sak xe aes a ik aad oe a Wn ee 43.00 

BU Ob ccadaacakscdenee 45.00 

Common rough gage fated cdtuataawee 21.00 

Box lumber, Loy wat aweaes cma 15.00 

Nice datas Atala aor 18.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 27.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep CyYPpREss— 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
2 | eee OC Oe $115 bern $130 
Selects ....... 90 100 105 
PEs ica Kaeaa 55 65 70 
No. 1 —_ ran. 

widths ..... 37 42 45 
o. 2 om. ran. 
WIEES: 6 ccc 26 30 82 

YELLOW CyYPpRESS— 

WAM cvecacawa $ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
Selects ...... 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
ee 48 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 35 40 4 
No. 2 com. ran 

widths ..... 25 28 80 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 ag GA danavus $ 60.00 $45.00 $.... 
BOPEEMENE “cccwaseuees 85.00 58.00 15.00 
Ce”) 3 §eiedeenens 87.00 63.00 23.00 
ROLE dadedeenes 90.00 65.00 25.00 
De 85.00 65.00 30.00 
REPIGE. tk tdawaanae 100.00 75.00 30.00 
REsIGe” «cacncudne 95.00 75.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 27.—All outdoor con- 
struction work has been stopped and roads 
blockaded by the heaviest snowfall in years 
thru all this region, and for a short time it is 
having a paralyzing effect on wholesale trade. 
Railroads have been unable to move freight, 
and logging camps have been deluged with deep 
snows, holding back their production for a 
week or more. The building outlook in the cities, 
large and small, seems good and manufacturers 
look for a fair spring trade in spite of the slow 
business in rural communities. Factory buying 
is very light for the present. The market shows 
no material change. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Wholesale distributers 
of northern pine report that the severe weather 
of the last few weeks cut down the volume of 
business, and they now are looking ahead for 
March to bring more active buying. Retailers 
are generally preparing for an active spring. 
Prices hold about steady, the higher grades being 
quite firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—The northern pine 
trade is quiet. The winter weather holds back 
the demand for building lumber. A good deal 
of stock is available in the lower grades. Prices 
generally are unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 28—There is 
a revival in the demand for northern pine. Con- 
sumers are placing orders for prompt shipment. 
Prices hold firm on all grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—The eastern spruce 
market is a little soft, and while there are some 
quotations of $42 base for dimension, many buy- 
ers refuse to bid more than $40. Building statis- 
tics continue to be encouraging and promise lots 
of activity when the weather opens up. Quota- 
tions on rail shipments spruce dimension: 8-inch 
and under, $40 to $42; 9-inch, $41 to $43; 10-inch, 
$42 to $44; 12-inch, $44 to $46. There is a 
moderate volume of business in random. Con- 
cessions have been given lately on Canadian 
random, and some New Hampshire narrow ran- 
dom has been offered lately at less than the 
recognized list for American lumber. Quota- 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MAY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 


























Build with te Plans 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


** Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
** The New Colonials” 
60 Houses —6tol0 Rooms—$l1 
“*West Coast Bungalows’’ 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1 
** Little Bungalows’’ 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 







GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 
for any three of these books 


and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Moncey back if not satisfed. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 677 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








Lumbermer’s 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





I.umber Dealers welcome, this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and t pra f 
agg it out before it was finally printed in boo 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
- | Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding, the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 51% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Sh RRNA eS 


tions: Provincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, 
$35 to $38; 2x10, $40; Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $32 to 
$34; 2x8, $38; 2x10, $40. The dealing in spruce 
boards is limited. Spruce covering boards, 5- 
inch and up, 8-foot and up, are offered at $30 
to $33, with $32 about the average for nice lum- 
ber planed one side. For matched spruce boards, 
clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, the market 
looks a little firmer at $33 to $34. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 27.—Producers report 
that their camps are snowed under and that 
the big storm of last week has handicapped 
them seriously in bringing their woods opera- 
tions to a close. They are not getting much 
business, but are selling some posts for early 
delivery, and hope for a normal trade as soon 
as spring opens up. Pole business is not in 
evidence yet. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 1.—The hardwood trade has 
shown no noticeable change during the week. 
It remains rather quiet, but enlivened by 
numerous inquiries which speak well for the de- 
velopment of trade during the present month. 
Northern hardwoods show firmness all around, 
but of the southern hardwoods chestnut and 
gum are a little weak. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 27.—There is a fair 
demand for some upper grades of hardwood, oak 
and birch being especially active, but retailers 
are not in the market to any extent. The call 
is not general in the factory trade, the chief 
demand being for flooring and for furniture 
stock. Low grade hardwood finds little sale. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—A considerably 
improved demand from the Pacific coast for 
hardwoods was noted last week, both for finish 
and for industrial uses. Otherwise the demand 
for hardwood is quiet, the buyers appearing to 
be in somewhat of a waiting attitude. The ten- 
dency of prices of the better grades is upward. 
Locally retailers are buying and there is activity 
from that source in other sections. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—The hardwood market 
showed a little spurt last week, which was con- 
fined, however, to oak and red gum. The buy- 
ing was done by yards for stock, as there is 
very little demand at present from consumers. 
Soft maple is about holding its own. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 27.—Hardwood demand 
seems to be on the mend, tho no sensational 
gains are noted. Not only is there a somewhat 
better inquiry and call for uppers, but the box 
grades are in better request. Scarce items of 
uppers command firm prices. Lowers are still 
a trifle weak. Export demand is quiet. 


New York, Feb. 27.—Poplar and oak in the 
lower grades are beginning to show up better 
in calls. Good grades of gum, oak, maple and 
birch are advancing slightly in price. Hard- 
wood flooring is holding firm. Stocks are low 
in the upper grades, but yards are in fair shape 
to take care of immediate future business. 
Birch is in good demand, particularly in the 
higher grades. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—The hardwood trade 
is not showing much activity, with the yards 
shipping some stock. The automobile factories 
are not buying much at present, and furniture 
concerns are taking only a moderate amount of 
stock. In the building line the outlook is regard- 
ed as favorable. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—The demand for hard- 
wood lumber shows a tendency to increase 
rather than to diminish, and prices are grad- 
ually strengthening. There is still some distress 
lumber on offer, but the date when it will have 
entirely disappeared from the market is now 
believed very near. Quotations: FAS, inch, 
ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, $90 to $105; 
beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to $155; sap, 
$120 to $130; maple, $95 to $100; oak, white plain, 
$130 to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $125 
to $135. Business in hardwood flooring is quiet 
and prices are about steady. For western birch 
and maple flooring, }%x2%4,-inch face, $99.50 is 
quoted. Northern makes are offered at $93 to 
$95. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 27.—The hardwood trade 
shows some improvement. Prices are still show- 
ing divergences, but the spread is no longer 
as wide as it was. The foreign demand is fairly 
active. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27.—The hardwood trade 
is developing considerable strength as the season 
advances. Buying is quite evenly distributed 


between retailers and factories. Concerns mak- 
ing boxes, implements, furniture and caskets are 
the best customers. Reserve stocks in the 
hands of factories are small. Retail stocks are 
not large. Indications point to a rather active 
building business, especially in dwellings and 
apartments. Prices are firm. Dry stocks, espe- 
cially of the higher grades, are growing quite 


scarce. Oak prices at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 
: FAS com, com. com, 
Quartered ..ccccsaces SEBO $85 $50 
BO: 0.0 6d nee aes 115 65 43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 28.—There is a spotty 
demand for hardwoods, but the business is not 
general. Consumers, however, are buying at 
intervals. Stocks are low and prices firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 1.—The hemlock trade is un- 
ehanged in its main features. Local trade is 
much restricted on account of the competition 
from southern and western woods, but prices are 
holding firmly. 


New York, Feb. 27.—The supply of hemlock is 
normal and distributers report additional in- 
quiries. The last week has shown up much bet- 
ter in the placing of orders than the other weeks 
of the month. Prices hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Inquiries 
for hemlock indicate that contractors are doing 
a lot of figuring with much building in prospect 
for early spring. Retail stocks are fair, and 
material ordered for prompt shipment can be 
secured at softer figures than those being asked 
for lumber for spring delivery. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Hemlock business is 
restricted by the very scanty offerings of eastern 
lumber. For clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 
16-foot, $32 is bedrock, but there are chances to 
buy some Pennsylvania lumber for less. There 
is little call for dimension and very little is being 


offered. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 25.—The volume of fir 
business is less than normal, and is con- 
siderably less than production—a _ condition 
that makes for curtailment, at a time when 
stocks are badly broken. Some manufacturers 
have withdrawn from the market because the 
prevailing prices mean a net loss. It is stated 
that all items in spruce, regardless of grade, and 
also cedar bungalow siding and fir factory lum- 
ber, are hazardous purchases unless made on 
firm quotations from the mills. 


Chicago, March 1.—The market for Douglas 
fir is quiet in this territory, trade being re- 
stricted by cold and snow, and retailers not dis- 
posed to speculate on spring requirements, but 
rather to postpone buying until business actually 
materializes. No important price changes have 
taken place, but the level is about the same that 
has prevailed for some weeks. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 25.—While the 
Douglas fir market is soft in California, it is due 
largely to a combination of prolonged wet 
weather and the shipping of too much unsold 
common lumber into this market. Wet weather 
has prevented hauling lumber from yards to 
jobs in the San Joaquin Valley and southern 
California. Both cargo and rail business con- 
tinue to be slack as far as purchasing by the 
yards is concerned. In order to keep steam 
schooners moving, lumber has been forced into 
California from the North faster than it could 
be absorbed. Buyers are holding off waiting to 
observe the course of the market. However, it 
is expected that conditions will right themselves 
gradually and consumption will increase without 
a serious decline in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—The fir market 
continues fair, with prices unchanged. The best 
demand right now is for dimension, with uppers 
running next. There is some call for timbers. 


New York, Feb. 27.—\Large shipments of fir 
from the Coast thru the Panama Canal are be- 
ing rapidly absorbed here. Prices hold very 
firm, with a tendency to increase rather than 
otherwise. Canadian spruce has improved very 
much in tone in the last ten days and dealers 
look for a heavy demand when the improvement 
that has started catches its stride. Price 
changes are few. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—There is a fair volume 
of business in Oregon fir. The conciliatory atti- 
tude of some of the producers in touch with this 
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market has made it possible to put thru some 
contracts for dimension at very attractive fig- 
ures. The rather wide range in quotations 
makes some buyers cautious, however. There 
have been chances to buy dimension for as little 
as $33 base, f. 0. b. Boston, altho others are quot- 
ing up to $40. Even with water freight from the 
west Coast quoted as low as $14.50 and $15, this 
tow price of $33 leaves very little net residue for 
the producer. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 25.—White and 
sugar pine inquiries are numerous, and the mar- 
ket is firm on shop and uppers. Prices are being 
well maintained, many mills being practically 
sold out on Nos. 1 and 2 shop. Eastern buyers 
of uppers, and the sash and door manufacturers 
needing shop, are looking for white pine and 
find assortments badly broken at the mills. Buy- 
ers who are trying to break the market are not 
successful, with dry diminishing. Heavy snow 
in the mountains means a late start at the mills 
for the new season and a longer time to wait 
for new dry stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—Buyers of western 
pines are not numerous, but even with the lim- 
ited demand buyers find it difficult to get the 
items they want, particularly in the better grades 
and shop lumber. Prices are firm on uppers, but 
lower grades are offered reasonably. 


New York, Feb. 27.—Shop lumber shows a ten- 
dency to strengthen in price. Some difficulty is 
being found by wholesale distributers in getting 
mixed cars filled to suit their needs. Inquiries 
are plentiful and orders are being placed in much 
better volume. Stocks of uppers are very scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—Dealers report a fair 
trade in California pines, with prices showing 
an upward tendency. The outlook for building 
this spring is encouraging. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Specialists in the 
western pines speak of business as only about 
fair for the season. Common grades of Idaho 
white pine are offered here as follows: No. 1 
common 1x13 and wider, $90.50; 1x12, $88; 1x10 
and 1x8, $84.50; 1x6, $82.50; 1x4, $81.50; No. 2 
common, 1x13 and wider, $72; 1x12, $70.50; 1x10 
and 1x8, $68; 1x6, $67.50; 1x4, $66.50; No. 3 com- 
mon, 1x18 and wider, $51.50; 1x12, $49.50; 1x10 
and 1x8, $48.50; 1x6, $47; 1x4, $43.50: No. 4 
common, 1x4 and wider, $33.50. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 25.—There has been 
no important change in the redwood market. 
The demand for dry clears continues and the 
supply has been decreasing. Mill production is 
comparatively light, but will increase with the 
end of the heavy rains, when more logs can be 
secured. The southern California demand for 
green clears is not quite as active as before the 
heavy rains, but with a good building outlook 
a4 normal consumption is expected this year. 
Eastern business holds up fairly well, with in- 
creased interest shown in redwood. While there 
has been some accumulation of short lengths, 
attractive prices have been made on this mate- 
rial and industrial uses are being found for them. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Business in redwood 
is quiet, but some recent orders have been put 
thru on a little higher basis than formerly. Mill 
stocks of dry lumber are limited and more or 
less broken. Inquiry is mostly for prompt ship- 
ment, as local stocks are light. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—The redwood de- 
mand remains quiet, with shop items and siding 
interesting buyers more than anything else at 
this time. 


New York, Feb. 27.—The volume of buying in 
redwood is very limited, but inquiries are much 
more encouraging. Handlers are expecting an 
early return to activity. Prices show no change. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 1.—No new development of 
consequence has featured the local southern pine 
market during the week. Trade remains slow, 
tho inquiries are numerous enough to convince 
distributers that improvement will be rapid 
when open weather arrives. No important price 
changes have occurred, but the level remains 
Virtually the same as for several weeks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—The southern pine 
trade shows substantial improvement, and indi- 
cations are that the demand will begin to cut 
in on stocks heavily before long. The buying 
now is reported to be covering the list and is 
especially good for boards and dimension stock. 








OON after a Redwood is cut down 
its foot-thick bark is removed. 
The Redwood then lies for about six 
months on the moist earth exposed to 
elements which quickly destroy most 
woods. But Redwood can lie in the 
open or buried for years, even cen- 
turies, without rotting. 


A natural, odorless preservative pro- 
tects Redwood against decay-produc- 
ing fungus and boring worms and 
insects. 


Seasoning does not destroy this nat- 
ural preservative. For this reason, 
Redwood is superior for exterior con- 


2067 McCormick Bldg. 
hicago 


311 California St. 
San Francisco 





Export Company 
A. F. THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 
311 California St., San Francisco 





Stripped of its foot-thick bark, 
Redwood resists rot 


Our New York or Chicago office will gladly quote prices for 
all grades of Redwood lumber and millwork. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Central Bldg., 6th and Main 





The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


“The Western Wood for Eastern Homes” 


This is one of a series of 
advertisements desc 

our Redwood lumber re- 
sources and manufacturing 
facilities. Clip out each 
advertisement and you will 
have @ complete story of 
Redwood production and 
use. 


Nert week’s advertisement. 
“Swinging out logs wetgh- 
ing 5 to 30 tons.” 


struction. Exposed to soil moisture 
or weather, acids, alkalies or oils, 
Redwood retains its strength and 
soundness. Redwood requires no pre- 
servative treatment. 


Its uniform, firm texture and high 
proportion of clear lumber, together 
with its light weight and excellent 
working qualities are other properties 
which are building up a preference 
for Redwood lumber and millwork 
such as window and door frames, 
porch columns, posts, balusters, rail 
and pickets, siding and shingles, 
mouldings and trim, gutters and cor- 
nices. 


New York City 


Los Angeles 











There is a large volume of inquiry from retailers, 
but industrial consumers still are holding back. 
Eastern retailers are the heaviest buyers and 
there is a good trade in the South. Since farm 
prices have improved there has been some coun- 
try buying in the middle West. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—Altho fundamental 
conditions are improving, and the outlook for 
building is good, dealers are buying southern 
pine only from hand to mouth. Prices on such 
items as 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 common stock 
have been slipping a bit. On the other hand 
there has been an unusually heavy demand for 
No. 3 boards, one inquiry for 250,000 feet being 
before the market. The price of 12-inch No. 2 
boards, also 6- to 12-inch No. 3 boards has ad- 
vanced. B&better rough finish is weaker. Quo- 
tations on 4-inch B&better flat grain flooring 
vary aS much as $10 a thousand. Dimension has 
been rather slow. 


New Orleahs, La., Feb. 27.—The usual weekly 
statistics are not available today, but reports 


indicate that the demand for southern pine is 
well sustained and inquiry improving. The gen- 
eral tendency of prices is firm. Weather con- 
ditions have been more favorable over a large 
portion of the belt. Export conditions are sum- 
marized thus: Brisker inquiry from Europe 
with the prospect of improved bookings to fol- 
low; continued fair business to the Argentine 
and a perceptibly improved call for Porto Rico. 





New York, Feb. 27.—The supply of southern 
pine in the local market is not over-abundant, 
and stocks are in need of replenishment. Prices 
are extremely firm, with a strong inclination to 
strengthen. Building is beginning to boom in 
the outlying sections of the city, and the demand 
is growing correspondingly active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—Southern pine has not 
shown any particular improvement of late, and 
most dealers find business pretty quiet, due to 
severe weather and good-sized stocks in whole- 
salers’ yards. Retailers hold off expecting lower 
prices. 
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Wire at Our Expense 


for Quotations on 
MIXED CARS 


We specialize in:— 


Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Cedar Bungalow Siding, 
V. G. Fir Flooring, 

Fir Finish S4S, 

B.C. Red Cedar Shingles. 


Because we specialize in these products we 
can guarantee their quality and the satisfac- 
tion they will give YOUR customers. In two 
years we have received a complaint only 
twice, and they were on minor points. Be- 
cause we specialize we can send mixed cars 
in ANY proportions. Make up a trial-car— 
despatch is prompt. 



































Underhill J4amk 


Limited | v7 \Y 
VANCOUVER i 


British Columbia 
























Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—The holiday last week anything less than $60, even if they can use air 
and the continued bad weather are blamed for’ dried lumber. For really good kiln dried stock 








the slowness reported by southern pine distrib- the market is steady at $62. North Carolina 
uters. Retail yard stocks are none too large. pine roofers are getting pretty well up around 
There is some demand for roofers and prices the basis of eastern boards, and there are not 
are a shade firmer. Top quotations on flooring, so many transit cars to disturb the situation. 
f. o. b. Boston: 1x4-inch, A rift, $81.50; B rift, Shortleaf flooring and partition quotations: 1x4, 
$77.50; C rift, $69.50; B & better flat, $62. Parti- A rift, $71; B rift, $64; C rift, $56; B & better 


tion, B&better, is $63. Quotations on dimension flat, $54; partition B & better, $55.25. 
are maintained rather better than the list on 




















other longleaf lines. F. 0. b. Boston quotations Baltimore, Md., Feb. 27.—-The demand for 
to retailers on longleaf dimension for short North Carolina pine shows a little activity, but 
lengths up to 24-foot: 6-inch, $50; 8-inch, $52; 10- the volume is not sufficiently large to cause 


inch, $56; 12-inch, $62; 14-inch, $68; 16-inch, $75. much reduction of the stocks on the wharves. 
There are prospects of a good call for shortleaf 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 28.—Southern pine busi- pine developing within a few weeks. 
ness is still slow and what buying there is serves — 
but to supply present requirements. Dealers are New York, Feb. 27.—North Carolina pine is 
hoping for an active spring, but the movement in good, sustained demand. Prices remain 
has not yet started. steady. Mills are not well stocked, but ship- 


ments are coming thru rather freely. A most 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE active market seems just around the corner and 


the larger sales offices are starting to hum a 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.— North Carolina bit. , 


pine is quiet, but prices look rather firmer than es B 
for longleaf. It is becoming very hard for buy- Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—A little improvement 
ers to find rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, for is noted in North Carolina pine. The demand is 








largely for flooring and ceiling in mixed cars 
Six-inch roofers are still quoted here at $28.50 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 27.—The call for 
cypress is steady and fairly well distributed over 
the list, but while inquiries show improvement 
the volume of actual bookings continues about 
the same. Prices are unchanged, but firmly held 
Production rules steady and approximates nor 
mal volume. 


Chicago, March 1.—Cypress business holds up 
very satisfactorily, local distributers report, be- 
ing about equally distributed between retai) 
yards and industrial consumers. Excepting the 
price changes consequent to the institution a 
few weeks ago of the new grade of select No. 1 
common, no differences from the level of pre- 
vious weeks are reportable. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—Representatives 
here of cypress mills say that trade is picking 
up and that they are getting back considerabie 
business that was lost to substitutes when cy- 
press prices went up. Local trade also has been 
heavier, and the factory trade is better than it 
has been for some time. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—There is a seasona) 
call for such items as pecky cypress for green- 
houses and tomato sticks, but outside of this 
there is very little doing in the demand for Gulf 
coast cypress. The market for native cypress is 
weak. 


New York, Feb. 27.—Cypress prices are firm. 
There is a plentiful supply of all grades. Diffi- 
culty is found in filling some orders for uppers. 
The picking up in demand in the last few days 
has brightened distributers considerably. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—The cypress demana 
is on a small scale, with prices firm, except in 
the lower grades, of which there is a plentiful 
supply. Wholesalers are carrying a fair amount 
of stock in anticipation of early improvement in 
demand. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Cypress distributers 
report a quiet business with local retail yards 
and manufacturing buyers, but they have been 
getting more orders from New York recently 
Little difficulty is encountered in maintaining 
quotations on a firm basis. F. 0. b. Boston quot- 
ations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4, $108 to $113; 
6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, 
$85 to $91; 5/4, $90 to $96; 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, 
$102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4, $65 to 
$70; 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 27.—With construction 
work still very backward because of weather 
and other conditions, the demand for cypress 
is not brisk. Sellers are not offering concessions 
to induce buying, so that despite the very mod- 
erate movement, the situation has lost none of 
its aspect of firmness and strength. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 25.—Red cedar shingles are 
substantially unchanged. The shortage of orders 
is more pronounced than a week ago, and prac- 
tically nothing is in sight. Prices hold firm. 
About 55 percent of the mills are running. Logs 
appear to be a little more plentiful, several rafts 
having changed hands at $20. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 27.—Wholesalers find 
very little change in the situation, but in spite 
of inactivity among buyers the market seems 
to be recovering from its temporary weakness. 
and fewer low-priced cars are being listed this 
week. Advices from the West indicate a stiffer 
market at producing centers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—The shingle market 
has taken on a firmer tone so far as clears are 
concerned, with stars remaining weak, due to 
the number of transit cars available to buyers. 
Some orders for clears were accepted by mills 
last week for as low as $3.05, but the majority 
asked 10 to 15 cents higher. The demand is 
improving, owing to the favorable weather which 
permitted builders to get houses started earlie) 
than usual. This has been particularly true in 
Kansas City territory. Lath prices are un- 
changed, but demand is showing up better. The 
demand for siding also has shown a small in- 
crease. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—The market for 
shingles is at $3 for clears, and $2.35 for stars. 
There is a slightly better demand. 
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New Orleans, La., Feb. 27.—Demand for 
cypress shingles and lath is up to the previous 
week’s mark, with continued fair inquiry. Most 
mills are restricting lath acceptances to mixed 
ear orders, save for the 32-inch lengths. South- 
ern piners report a fair market also for their lath 
product, with prices about as they were. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—The shingle market 
is quiet. One large Canadian manufacturer of 
white cedars has reduced his list 25 cents. The 
full range on white cedar shingles is $5.25 to 
$5.75 for extras, and $4.25 to $4.75 for clears. 
Red cedars are off a little, very good British 
Columbias being offered at $5.85 f. o. b. Boston. 
The little flurry in spruce lath has quieted, but 
prices hold up fairly well due to the scanty 
offerings. Local yards will not pay more than 
$7.50 for 1%4-inch scant, but sales are being 
made in New York and Pennsylvania territory 
at $7.75 Boston rate. The light business in 
15-inch lath is being put thru at $8.50 to $9. 
For furring the call is rather slow, 2-in bringing 
$30 to $32. The market for American makes of 
spruce clapboards is quiet, but prices are very 
firm, offerings being very light. Extras are 
$120 and clears $115. Some Canadian clapboards 
are offered for less. 


New York, Feb. 27.—Shingles have been some- 
what soft. A fair estimate of the wholesale 
prices in this market is extra stars, $4.05; extra 
clears, $4.90; Washington perfections, $7.18; 
Washington eurekas, $6.28; British Columbia 
perfections, $7.38. Yards are well supplied. 
Lath are standing at about the old price, not 
having shown much change. The price gener- 
ally is around $8.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 1.—Shingle prices are a 
little lower, with extra clears quoted at $4.79, 
and stars at $3.93. Only a few cars are moving. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 27.—Increased buying of 
shingles is noted, and inquiries from rural dealers 
are numerous. City dealers are also buying to 
a limited extent. Receipts are not large. Prices 
are well maintained. Red cedar clears are sell- 
ing around $4.87, and stars at $4.03, delivered 
in Columbus. There is some demand for British 
Columbia XXXXxX. Lath trade is generally 
quiet, altho prices show some strength. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 25.—Log quotations 

Fir: Firm, with demand heavier than supply. 
No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CepAarR: Soft, owing to the tendency of mills 
to shut down rather than pay the base price of 
$22. Some rafts have been sold at $1 to $2 off. 


HEMLOCK: Strong. No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 
Spruce: Scarce. No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 


3, $18. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—With average monthly 
receipts of mahogany logs by one Boston con- 
cern alone aggregating 4,000 tons, the market is 
sufficiently active to absorb all offerings. Com- 
mon grades are sold several months ahead. Very 
handsomely figured veneers formerly quoted at 
10 cents a foot are now offered at 7 cents, the 
full range being 1% to 7 cents, compared with 
the old list of 2 to 10 cents. For ordinary busi- 
ness the present list is: 


4/4 5 /4,6/4 & 8/4 10/5 & 12/4 


A cbse co wd ORO $205 @210 $215 
WOE COMB. oo 5i5 0 155 160 170 
NO: 2 COM.» 6.02, 90 90@ 95 100 


Concessions from this list are given on large 
orders. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 25.—There is a 
rather hopeful feeling among the California pine 
box manufacturers. Orange shipments have 
been resumed and prices are fair. Lemon ship- 
ments have been affected by the cheap importa- 
tions from Sicily. California box factories are 
operating at a reduced rate, and some are closed 
down awaiting an improvement in the demand. 
Prices hold pretty firm. A few new orders for 
orange shook are reported, but the large ship- 
bers are pretty well covered. It is expected that 
not more than 15,000 cars of citrus fruits will be 
Shipped from California this season. Shipments 
of shook have been held up and some orders 
have been canceled, but considerable will be 
taken later in the season. Vegetable shook 
business is slow, with the farmers replanting 
after the freeze. The deciduous shook outlook 
18 favorable. There are indications of a good 
Cannery demand this year. 








Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing of quality 
and is a big trade builder for retail yards. Every foot runs uniform 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. Try a 
mixed car today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. Telecode Ussd 
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T « 
Rush Orders for NN. C. Pine 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 








Mills: Franklin, Va.; Arningdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Buildin PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate T Bld 
GEO. W. JONES, Mger., Phone 982 maw E. D. ‘WOOD, age 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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SOME FACTORY 
SPECIALS 


100 M’ 4-4 No. 1 Shop 

50 M’ 6-4 Selects 
100 M’ 1x8” No. 1 Common 
100 M’ 1x10” No. 1 Common 
100 M’ 1x8” No. 2 Common 
100 M’ 5.4 No. 1 Common 
100 M’ 6-4 No. 1 Common 
100 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Common 
100 M’ 5-4 No. 2 Common 


Can surface or resaw 
as desired. 









=-Wis 


Trademark 


Band Mills:— 
Deering, Mo. 








Factory Economy 


Owing to its freedom from peck and 
shake in the lower grades, its easy 
working qualities and natural suit- 
ability to uses which require lumber of 
more than ordinary durability, our 


SOFT TEXTURED MISSOURI 


Yellow Cypress 


is an unusually economical wood for | 
factory use. 
working factories are now using it in 
place of more expensive woods. It 
serves 
many cases and helps lowercosts. Our 
No. 1 and No: 2 Com. come in just the 
widths you want, 6’, 8’, 10” and 12”, 
running practically all 14’ and16. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY 

















The fact is some wood- 







the purpose even better in 








Sales Offices:— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












News Letters Continued 
(Continued from page 91) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Keb. 27.—A fairly good volume of business is 
reported by wholesalers during the last ten days, 
the improvement being mostly felt in hardwoods. 
Retail lumber dealers are booking fairly good or- 
ders, especially in the house building line, and 
there is no cause for complaint in the industry. 
There are so many agencies at work now to boost 
the building of homes that the lumber industry is 
beginning to feel the effects. Lumber prices are 
down to where the dealers are justified in appeal- 
ing for business. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 27—There has been a gradual tightening 
up in the lumber market here. Wholesalers are 
not so far ahead of the retailers now in the volume 
of business; for they have fallen back because many 
of the buyers are covered for needs of the near 
future, and the weather has been favorable to 
greater activity in the yards. Building in the city 
is getting a fairly good start, and in the suburban 
districts is again moving at a rapid pace. Planing 
mills are well booked with business; trim men and 
cabinet makers are working full capacity and con- 
tractors generally are busy. Box makers claim 
really poor business. 

The hardwood market is still slower than the 
pines, and price concessions are the order of the 
day except in certain popular items. Stocks offered 
seem to be decreasing, and there is a tendency to 
strengthen prices. Oak and poplar and hardwood 
flooring seem still to be the most wanted items, 
but there is a steady, if slow, market for all the 
hardwood floorings, chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
ash, gum, bass, hickory, cherry, walnut and ma- 
hogany, with a rising interest in the fancy woods. 
White pine is offered in less volume and is scarce 
in the better grades, with prices holding steadily. 
Spruce is inactive, but prices are steady. Hemlock 
demand is strong, and prices are firm, but there is 
little offered in the best moving items. Cypress in 
the better grades is strong. There is plenty of 
medium and lower grade offered without any show- 
ing of anxiety to move it to the extent of quoting 
low prices. Southern pine seems to be moving in 


volume enough to keep stocks at mills from accu- 
mulating, and prices are firm. Some North Carolina 
pine mills are oversold for many weeks on certain 
items, and the volume of this lumber moving is 
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large, with prices firm. Timbers, all grades of floor 
ing except the lowest, building sizes, roofers and 
box are all selling well. Lath of all kinds and sizes 
are finding a ready market, and there is a tendency 
to tightness, especially in 4-foot spruce. Shingles 
are active in the outlying sections, at good prices. 
The Mell & Sons Lumber Co., wholesalers, has 
added two new men to its sales force, L. A. Olsen 
and J. A. Murray, the former having been asso 
ciated with the Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb, 27.—Fair and warmer weather has cast a 
spell of reawakened optimism over the lumber 
market in New York City and its environs. Fn- 
couragement seems to be coming particularly from 
the larger distributers; their telephones are kept 
busy with frequent inquiries for quotations. 
Secarcely ever has competition been more keen. 
Hustlers are getting the business. Everywhere the 
warning is being sounded that delay will mean 
higher prices. Large cargoes are coming in almost 
daily from the Coast and railroad shipments are 
increasing steadily. More and more the need for 
an enormous lumber terminal for the metropolitan 
district is being emphasized. Great difficulty is 
being found in placing orders for mixed cars of 
some items, particularly Coast stocks and southern 
pine. Upper grades in all woods are alarmingly 
scarce and the movement of low end lumber has 
become assertive. Southern pine is moving in good 
volume. It seems to be taking a place second to 
none. : 

Myron York Rocklaw, president of the United 
States Bond & Mortgage Corporation of New Jer 
ser, said: ‘‘We hope to finance the construction 
of $1,000,000 worth of new homes as the result 
of a boom in home building in Newark and north 
ern New Jersey which is looked for this spring.” 

The total of building plans filed in Brooklyn 
thus far this month promises that February, 1922. 
altho containing only 22 working days, will be a 
record breaker, surpassing even the best month in 
1921, with its $100,000,000 total operations. The 
total of plans filed up to the twenty-second of this 
month was more than $15,000,000. It is predicted 
that this will be a $20,000,000 month. The great 
bulk of the operations consists of apartments and 
1- and 2-family dwellings. It is said that the de- 
mand for suburban homes of medium and small 
size has been more active during January and 
February than for many years. 

J. B. Tisdale, of the Tisdale Lumber Co., Long 
Island City, and with branch yards in Astoria and 





Richmond Hill, said today that every branch of his 
business is very busy. 

Secretary H. J. Kaestner, of the Chittenden Lum 
ber Co., wholesaler, says that more inquiries have 
come in in the last sixty days than in the previous 
six months. He asserted: “Industrials are awak- 
ening and, while larger contractors do not seem 
very busy, smaller ones are very active.” H. W. 
Chittenden is president and C, A. Worrall is vice 
president and treasurer. 

J. B. Mitchell, representative in New York of 
the Pickering Lumber Co., who has other southern 
connections and makes a specialty of pine, says: 
“Atlantic coast fellows have been advancing their 
prices on southern pine slightly and western yellow 
pine men have been dropping somewhat to the 
prices on the Atlantic.” 

Cc. B. Thompson, of the Culp Lumber Co., says: 
“There is a good demand for western white pine, 
spruce and fir. Prices are holding firm on all 
woods. Stocks are low in the upper grades. What 
the retail yards have been carrying is sold and 
they are beginning to buy for replenishment pur- 
poses.” 

W. E. Van Wert, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
says that things have been more quiet with him 
than they were in January, but have been picking 
up in the last few days. He said: ‘Industrials 
have not shown up as well as we expected, but will 
improve from now on. The spring advance has not 
yet started, but lots of building is going on.’”’ The 
largest mill of the Emporium company, at Cran- 
berry Lake, has been operating for the last two 
months. The mill at Conifer, N. Y., has not yet 
started. The company has 16,000,000 feet of all 
kinds of northern hardwoods on hand and ship- 
ments are being made regularly to this market. 
The Utica representative has reported that the 
recent stormy weather has had no effect on log- 
ging operations in the Adirondacks. Gloversville, 
in the foothills of the mountains, reports a terri- 
ble blizzard, which interfered with sections north 
of that town. In Westchester County, where Mr. 
Van Wert lives, things are improving all the time, 
he said. He declared maple is in good demand 
and is showing a tendency to advance in price. 

S. A. Blair, of the Blair Lumber Co., will start 
on a trip to Brunswick, Ga., on March 15 to close 
out his yard in that city. The Blair company will 
devote all its activities to the New York office and 
the Long Island City yard. Mr. Blair said he had 
on the way a shipment of the finest lumber that the 
mills can secure. The lumber was obtained from 
the Willapa Lumber Co. and the consignment con- 
sists of select grades of all fir timbers. Mr. Blair 
returned Feb. 11 from a trip to the South. He 
said he found conditions below the Mason and 
Dixon line unimproved. He said the mills were 
hungry for business. “There is no business being 
offered in southern hardwoods,” Mr. Blair said, 
“but there will be no softening of prices, as the 
southern millmen are all optimistic. I am _ look- 
ing for big business to set in almost at once, unless 
there are weather setbacks. Things are only wait- 
ing for good weather, as any amount of business 
can be had today if one is willing to carry large 
accounts.”’ ° 

George F. Taylor, part owner of Hillhouse & 
Taylor, Willimantic, Conn., said today that Janu- 
ary showed a 50 percent increase. He declared the 
outlook most excellent and expects prices to rise 


gradually. Mr. Taylor is in New York on a busi 
ness trip. His firm recently made extensive im- 
provements. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

Feb. 27.—There has been practically no change 
in market conditions here during the last week. 
Rainy weather has curtailed production a little and 
has also held down shipments of yard stock. The 
mills are able to hold up well on prices, as sufficient 
orders have been coming to give them all the cut- 
ting they need. The mills are pleased over the re- 
cent announcement that freight rates on pine will 
likely be reduced. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Feb. 27.—-Not since February, 1918, has the 
amount of logs scaled in one month been lower 
than it was in January, when the figure was 92, 
908,707 feet. It is very probable that production 
of timber will show an increase, for logging camps 
are getting started again. The larger companies 
on Vancouver Island are all getting men into the 
woods. Operators are well pleased with the class 
of men they are able to get. Heavy snow in the 
woods is keeping some of the camps from getting 
started. 

Shingle manufacturers have not been meeting 
with the success they expected in centralizing their 
selling in one organization, the object being to 
stabilize trade. Five companies have entered into 
the agreement. There were many buyers who re- 
fused to have their orders divided up among a 
number of unknown mills. Some mills might in- 
clude inferior grades, or shingles might differ in 
size. While the shingle market as a whole has 
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been quiet this week and prices on the better grades 
followed the United States market down a little, 
there were several fair orders placed for cargo 
shipments by yards in the Atlantic States. The 
shingle trade claims that it can not pay $20 for 
cedar logs and sell shingles at present prices; 
therefore an endeavor is being made to get the 
cost down a little. The loggers, however, are a 
little indifferent, as they are able to sell all their 
Nos. 2 and 8 logs on Puget Sound and in the 
export trade to the Orient, so can hold their No. 1. 
For this reason the shingle mills are offering a 
friendly front to the loggers and asking that they 
bring their prices down locally, or there is the 
alternative of asking for a prohibition on the ex- 
port of all classes of cedar logs except No. 4. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 27.—In the softwood market there is cer 
tainly some improvement to be noted. White pine 
continues fairly strong. Hemlock is showing some 
improvement ; desirable sizes are very searce, Lath 
are strong and searce. Spruce appears to be about 
the weakest wood in the market, perhaps because 
the British Government still carries very large 
stocks in eastern Canada, which has deteriorated 
greatly in value. 

In the hardwood business improvement is also 
reported. There is quite an improvement in the 
demand for United States hardwoods and prices 
for the better grades are stiffer, due to the shortage 
of stock. The furniture trade is in better shape, 
factories using considerable gum and oak. There 
is an exceptionally good demand for chestnut and 
oak for interior trim. The piano trade is taking 
quite an interest in poplar. Good walnut and ma- 
hogany seem to be moving well. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 27.—Market conditions remain unchanged. 
The mills report receiving a good many orders 
for delayed shipments, and are only accepting 
enough to cover immediate needs. Production is 
still at low ebb among the smaller mills, due to 
very unsatisfactory weather. Buyers find it very 
hard to get orders accepted for rush shipment. 
Orders for 2x4-inch are hard to locate and from 
all reports obtainable this item has advanced from 
$1 to $2 during the last thirty days; 18- and 20- 
foot lengths are very much in demand, and are 
commanding in most instances a premium when 
mills are in shape to give quick shipment. Dimen- 
sion and boards hold firm in price, and mixed 
orders are very hard to locate. The higher grades 
of shed stocks are not moving as fast as they 
were, and quite a variation in quotations is notice- 
able. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—Recently compiled statistics show that 
Grays Harbor ranks third among American port 
districts in total lumber cargo shipments for 1921, 
third in domestic and fourth in export marine 
shipments. The total lumber shipments from this 
port was 370,191,282 feet; for domestic use, 294,- 
579,100, and foreign, 75,612,182 feet. 

It was reported that orders were placed by the 
New York visiting lumbermen for fir finish and red 
cedar shingles during their recent trip here. 

W. A. Sullivan, of the W. A. Sullivan Lumber 
Co., of Watertown, N. Y., was an eastern buyer who 
visited the shingle mills of the Harbor last week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 27.—-Thomas R. Kerr has recently joined 
the staff of the Southern.Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association as traveling trade extension represen- 
tative and is now visiting the cypress mills pre- 
paratory to taking up the work. 

Dudley F. Holtman, construction engineer on the 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and John Newlin, in charge of timber tests 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
arrived in New Orleans last Friday after a_ trip 
thru Louisiana and Mississippi to gather timber 
for a series of tests in which the National asso 
ciation is cojperating with the Government. The 
tests contemplated will be made upon southern 
Pine columns, with a view to further education 
of architects and engineers in the correct use of 
structural timbers. 

The Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., according to 
report, has closed down its big sawmill at Sorrento, 
La., having cut out its timber holdings there. It 
is understood that the planer will be kept in opera- 
tion until the stock on the mill yards is worked up 
and disposed of. 

T. Hofman-Olsen, Danish consul at New Orleans 
and prominent lumber exporter, who has just re- 
turned from a stay of several months in Europe, 
reports that trade between Denmark and the Gulf 
Ports is increasing steadily. To aid its further 
development, he adds, two Scandinavian steamship 
lines have established a monthly steamer service 
between Scandinavian, Baltic and Gulf ports. 








Increased Carrying Capacity — 
Lower Cost Per Thousand 


Because of the adjustable feature of Fruehauf Reach 
Trailers, they are especially adaptable to the haulage 
requirements of lumbermen. The distance from bols- 
ter to bolster may be varied to accommodate loads 
rom 8 to 30 feet in length. 













One of 


Fruehauf Four Fruehaufs 
Adjustable operated by 
Pole Trailer Ferndale 

with Ford Lumber Co., 
1-ton Truck. Ferndale, Mich. 


In hauling cement, hard-wall or other 
supplies, a platform may be laid across 
the bolsters or a wagon body may be 
placed over them and fastened by bolts 
at each corner. A Fruehauf Trailer 
will more than double the carrying 
capacity of your trucks besides hauling lengths other- 
wise impossible. While of all steel construction, 
it is exceptionally light in weight. No Jumber yard 
is complete without such equipment. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., petror MicH 




















Timber 


Loans 
For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 
in handling 


TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 


Timber Company 


New York Chicago Seattle 
$32 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Good Proposition for Dealers 


Write today for full informa- PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA. 


tion about how you can sell every 
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A. & M. Heumos, 428, Chicago, Ill. 

















Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of compett- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed in Canada 
and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PAUL M. DIMMICK, general manager of the 
Albion Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., died 
suddenly there on Feb. 27 at the age of 41. He 
had been undergoing treatment for heart disease. 
Mr. Dimmick was a native of Ohio. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, Mrs. Maud Dimmick. Funeral 
services were held in Oakland, Wednesday. 

CADWALLADER H. BEALE, popularly 
known to lumbermen thruout the South as ‘‘Cad’”’ 
Beale, and as the ‘‘Nestor of the Dry Kiln,’ died 
at his home in Montgomery, Ala., recently at 
the age of 75. Mr. Beale was one of the most 
popular and best beloved of all the men asso- 
ciated in any way with the lumber business in 
the South. For many years he had been con- 
sidered the best informed dry kiln man in that 
region. Someone once said that ‘‘Cad Beale 
had been a dry kiln man ever since dry kilns 
were invented, and probably for several years 
before that!’’ He was born in Washington 
County, North Carolina, and educated at David- 
son College. He served thru the Civil War on 
the staff of Gen. L. O. Branch of the Confederate 
Army, and after the war entered the railroad 
business. Shortly after that he became con- 
nected with the lumber business. Becoming a 
dry kiln salesman, he traveled all over the South 
and sold more dry kilns in the course of his sub- 
sequent career, it is said, than any other man. 
He represented the Standard Dry Kiln Co. for a 
number of years, and was then for a long time 
the southern representative of the National Dry 
Kiln Co., of Indianapolis. In 1910 he became 
representative of the Grand Rapids Veneer Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and a few years later 
became associated with the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. Mr. Beale had not been in good health of 
late years. He was one of the early members 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, his num- 
ber being 400, and he had always maintained an 
active interest in that organization. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, one son and six daughters. 


JAMES W. ROGERS, pioneer lumberman of 
the Inland Empire, died on Thursday morning, 
Feb. 23, at the home of his son in Spokane, 
Wash., of heart trouble. Mr. Rogers was 72 years 
old and was known to lumbermen from Chicago 
to the Coast. He was born in Fulton County, 
Illinois, and entered the lumber business in 
Wisconsin at an early age. He went west in 
1905 and acquired large interests in the Spokane 
territory. He was president of the Ione Lumber 
& Coal Co., and the Calispell Light & Power 
Co., and was interested in other enterprises at 
the time of his death. Mr. Rogers was a veteran 
of the Civil War and took an active interest in 
the affairs of Sedgwick Post, G. A. R. He was 
also a member of the Masonic Lodge and of the 
Modern Woodmen. He is survived by three sons, 
Dr. Lee Rogers, George Arthur Rogers, and 
John Rogers, and three daughters. 








HAROLD QUINLAN, for many years in the 
lumber business in Chicago, died on Monday, 
Feb. 13 at the home of Charles Darling, in this 
city, of heart trouble. He had been ill for seven 
months. Mr. Quinlan became connected with 
Charles Darling & Co., lumber yard operators 
in Chicago, when only a boy and remained with 
that firm for twenty years, leaving only when 
his heart trouble compelled him to retire. He 
was 38 years old and was widely known among 
lumbermen of this region and also among south- 
ern mills, having spent much of his time among 
them during his connection with the company. 
Funeral services were held on Wednesday, Feb- 
15, with burial in Mount Olivet Cemetery. A 
widow and young daughter survive. 





WILLIAM H. JORDAN, Jr., of Baxter & Jor- 
dan, wholesale lumber dealers, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., died suddenly of heart trouble in his home 
in that city on Feb. 20. Mr. Jordan was born 
in 1881 in Oakland, Calif., and was a nephew of 
Secretary of State Jordan, of California. He 
was at one time secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, of Los Angeles, and later joined the 
firm of Weir & Jordan, representing the Baxter 
interests. Mr. Weir retired some years ago and 
the firm became Baxter & Jordan, shipping and 
lumber operators. Of that concern he was the 
active member with offices in the Central Build- 
me He leaves a widow, two daughters and a 
ather. 





CHRISTIAN WILLIAM WUNDERLICH, pion- 
eer lumberman of Langlade County, Wisconsin, 
died on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 25 at Antigo. 
He was born at Stevensville, Wis., March 16, 
1867. In 1881 he moved to Elmhurst and several 
years later was associated with his father and 
brothers in the lumbering business in that vil- 
lage. Mr. Wunderlich successfully operated 
a mill at Mayking for twelve years. For the 
last four years he had operated a sawmill at 
Lily, Langlade County. He was at one time 
president of the Citizens Brewing Co., of Antigo. 
A widow, daughter, four brothers and three sis- 
ters survive. 





DOUGLAS E. REINHART, of the firm of 
Wilkinson & Reinhart, Peru, Ind., died at his 
home there on Feb. 24 at the age of 24 of heart 
trouble. Mr. Reinhart was the son of L. P. 
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Reinhart, of Wilkinson & Reinhart, and was 
associated with his father in that business for 
several years. He was born in Chicago, but had 
lived in Peru most of his life. He had been 
very ill for about a year and a half and his 
death was momentarily expected. 


ALFRED TYLER HEMINGWAY, secretary 
and general manager of the Forest Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., and connected in various 
capacities with the interests of J. B. White, 
died at the Research Hospital in Kansas City 
on Friday night, Feb. 24, at the age of 42. Fun- 
eral services were held on Monday afternoon at 
Westminster Congregational Church, Kansas 
City, with burial in Mount Washington Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Hemingway was a son of Anson T. 
Hemingway of Oak Park, Ill., and a son-in- 
law of J. B. White, the widely known Missouri 
lumberman, founder of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., now the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co. Mr. Hemingway had _ been 
associated with the White “interests for about 
fifteen years. He was born in Oak Park, IIL, 
and graduated from Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. He went to Kansas City fifteen years 
ago and had been a prominent figure in the lum- 
ber trade in that section ever since. In addition 
to his business activities he had always taken 
a leading part in the educational and church 
work of his city, being a trustee of Drury College 
at Springfield, Mo., and of the Kidder Institute, 
Kidder, Mo., at the time of his death. He was 








THE LATE A. T. HEMINGWAY 


also president of the Westminster Men’s Club, 
of the Congregational church of that name. 
His interest in the success of young men was ex- 
pressed in his book ‘‘How to Make Good’’ ad- 
dressed to them, which had a large circulation. 
Mr. Hemingway was a member of the Knife 
and Fork Club, the Mission Hills Club, the Kan- 
sas City Club and the City Club. He was held 
in very high esteem by his fellow citizens and 
thruout the lumber trade. A widow, Mrs. Ara- 
belle White Hemingway, a son, Franklin White, 
who is attending an eastern school, a daughter, 
Jane, aged 13, his parents, two sisters and 
three brothers survive him. 


SAMUEL W. CLARK, lumberman of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, died at his home there following a 
week’s illness. His father, Samuel Clark, Sr., 
was owner of the first planing mill in Zanesville, 
and early in life he became associated with his 
father in the business. For thirty years he was 
a traveling lumber salesman. He is survived 
by a widow and two sons. 


ASA S. WESTON, one of the pioneer lumber- 
men of southern Mississippi died at his home 
in Logtown, Miss., on Feb. 21, at the age of 63. 
He was prominently connected with the H. 
Weston Lumber Co., of Logtown. He was active 
in Masonic circles, was a Knight Templar and 
a Shriner. A widow, one son, four daughters 
and five brothers survive. 


THORPE BABCOCK, Jr., aged 7 years, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe Babcock, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., died at that place on Feb. 20 of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Babcock is widely known among 
west Coast lumbermen and is vice president and 
general manager of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam. He was formerly secretary of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 











R. E. ALLISON, sawmill operator in Alabama, 
near Meridian, Miss., was accidentally killed by 
the discharge of a gun which he was cleaning. 
Mr. Allison was 30 years of age and the son of 
E. F. Allison, head of the Allison Lumber Co., 
Bellamy, Ala. The funeral was held at York, 
Ala. He leaves a widow and three children, also 
his parents and one sister. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
ht words of ordinary length make one 

e. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
Ne Gone except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received idater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 


Either sex, for small wholesale office handling both hard 
and softwoods. Must be familiar with lumber terms 
and lists. Able to quote on inquiries. Also able to 
check and get out invoices. A good future for the right 
person who is willing to start at a reasonable salary 
and grow with the business. Give references and advise 
fully concerning yourself. 
Address “W. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
A man experienced as factory superintendent of wood- 
working plant producing odd millwork. Plant employs 
from 50 to 200 workmen and superintendent must be 
competent to plan work and direct men in entire plant. 
Must have full experience as detailer and be competent 
to detail from plans and bill material into mill. Must 
have practical experience at estimating odd millwork. 
This place requires a high-class man of ambition and 
much experience and expect to pay for ability required. 
Address “*W. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 


Of pleasing personality to take charge of our branch 
office under a manager. A fair knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting and general office salesmanship in lum- 
ber, millwork, coal, etc., is necessary. Apply in own 
handwriting, giving experience, age, approximate salary 
desired, and when available. 

AYERS-WITMER LUMBER CO., 

Portage Road, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Must be experienced mill foreman, one familiar with 
Cost Book A preferred. Competent to take off plans, 
price, make details, etc. State age, experience, ref- 
erence, married or single and wages wanted. Address 
WALKER & CURLEY COMPANY, Sharpsburg Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—FIREMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in installing and using Radley 
& Hunter smokestack on rod and geared engines oper- 
ated on heavy grades. When writing, give full par- 
ticulars. 
THE WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER CO., 
Orange, Va. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOODS FOREMAN 


Must understand railroad building, operating a Lidger- 
wood Overhead Skidder. Send references in first letter. 
— salary expected and how soon you could take up 
duties. 

Address ““W. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Experienced mill work superintendent, competent to take 
off plans, price, etc., for yard in Connecticut. Give ex- 
perience and references. 

Address “*&. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo, Ill., yard. One who is competent to 
grade rough and dressed cypress. State salary, age, ex- 
perience and references. GREGERTSEN BROS. CO., 
1560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
One of experience, capable of drawing off plans accu- 
rately, entering orders for plan work and also with abil- 
ity to draw details. Good opening for a good man. 
State sainry requirements and references. 
Address “A. 106,’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—MECHANIC AND FOREMAN 


For small hardwood flooring plant in connection with 
lumber yard Northwestern Pennsylvania. Must keep 
machines in proper order and secure results in way of 
costs. Advise experience, references and compensation 
required in first letter. 

Address “*A. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
Of stock door factory making one thousand doors daily. 
Address STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Standard, California. 
WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 

And yard man. Thoroughly familiar in grading walnut 
and mahogany. DEAN-SPICKER COMPANY, 2245 S. 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, TI. 






































PINE SALES MANAGER WANTED 
One of the leading manufacturers of short leaf pine 
has an excellent opening for young man of ability and 
sales experience. Prefer one who knows the market and 
who can adapt himself to certain established policies 
of the company. All correspondence held confidential. 


Address ““B. 125,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
Young man as manager retail yard, small town, farm- 
ing community, Michigan. State age, experience, mar- 
ried or single, salary expected. Clean record and best 
of references demanded. 

Address “B. 117,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A MAN (MIDDLE AGED PREFERRED) 
With a good knowledge of the sash and door business, 
lists and discounts, to verify lists, discounts and net 
prices on daily outgoing invoices, and do other work 
along same lines, must in good health and young for 
his age. This is a good steady job for the right 
man. Location, Milwaukee. 
Address **A, 124,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL MAN TO BILL OUT 
Quantity from plans and take own measurements, Must 
be reliable and able to handle the regular run of resi- 
dences and apartments. 

Address **R. 129,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BILLER 
An experienced man with character and ability, mar- 
ried or single, to bill material from plan for the fac- 
tory, take measurements, etc. Excellent position for 
right party. 
Address “*‘W. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
County Seat, Central Ohio. Give reference, experience 
and salary expected. 
Address ‘‘A. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR WANTED 
At Denver, Colo., thoroughly experienced mill estimator. 
Should be familiar with Cost Book A, and be able to 
list and figure any size job. Address, stating experi- 
ence, references and salary wanted. 
“A, 139,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER AT ONCE 
For a saw mill commissary located on the Tennessee 
river in Tennessee. Good house and good store building, 
salary and commission. Must furnish references as to 
character and ability. 
Address “A, 127,’ care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER AND BILLER WANTED 
At Denver, Colo., thoroughly competent detailer and 
biller. Must have man experienced in detailing and 
billing work from plans into the factory. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted. 
‘“*A, 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED—OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Must be able to keep up machinery in double band mill. 
Mill practically new and good working conditions. Only 
first-class men need apply. 
THE AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Stark, W. Va. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS GRADE SAWYER 
for eight-foot right-hand band mill and resaw; capacity 
60M’ daily; good condition. Apply. 

WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER CO., Orange, Va. 











WANTED—RESIDENT HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


for the following territory: 

New England 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Grand Rapids 

Detroit 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

San Francisco 

Toronto 

Montreal 
By old established hardwood house, both manufacturers 
and wholesalers, handling a complete line of Northern 
and Southern hardwoods and Mahogany. Only commis- 
sion basis will be considered. Liberal proposition. No 
advances. Commissions to be paid as soon as we receive 
pay for the lumber shipped. Do not apply unless you 
can finance yourself to this extent and unless you 
thoroughly understand selling hardwood lumber and are 
a real salesman and your record will bear the strictest 
investigation. To such we offer a splendid opportunity. 

Address “B. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN TO HANDLE 
Chicago crating and other industria\ trade on commis- 
sion or profit sharing plan. State age and experience. 
Want only capable man who understands the trade 
mentioned, and its requirements. 

Address “R. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By Pennsylvania wholesale concern live salesman for 
Southern New York. One for Southern New Jersey. 
Must know territory and be established. Advise fully. 
Address ““B. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Advertise in the wanted employment columns. You can 
key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED 
HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 


i Company manufacturing high-grade hardwoods, 
operating two band mills in West Virginia, with 
other good W. Va. connections and having its 
principal sales office in Ohio, requires the serv- 
ices of two live hardwood salesmen, one for Cen- 
tral West and one for New England and east- 
ern teritory. Permanent positions for the right 
men. In your reply, which will be held strictly 
confidential, state full particulars in regard to 
your past experience, give age, salary desired, 
ete., 80 that we can arrange for a personal in 
terview if application looks favorable. 


Address ““A. 104,’’ care American Lumberman 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A thoroughly experienced man who is traveling eastern 
territory, making a specialty of factory trade, to repre- 
sent a first-class west coast concern manufacturing Cal- 
ifornia white pine. A favorable arrangement will be 
= ae with the right man. Give references, age, partic- 
ulars. 


‘ 
Address “B. 115,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
SALESMAN FOR CHOICE IOWA TERRITORY 
Wanted high caliber man capable of figuring plans. 
Choice territory backed by house of reputation for qual- 
ity and service. Excellent opportunity. 
Address *“*W. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED COMMISSION 
Salesmen wanted for Maryland, Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, New Jersey, New York City and metropolitan dis- 
trict and New England, to sell shortleaf and longleaf 
pine of all kinds. Must know trade and furnish refer- 
ence, Liberal commissions. Address ‘‘SOUTHERN 
WHOLESALER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR NORTH CAROLINA AND 
Adjoining territory, high-grade hardwood salesman, 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade, and who is now 
and has been for the past year calling on this trade. A 
real position with a large manufacturer is open to the 
right man, that can answer the above qualifications. In 
replying please give us a complete review of your 
experience, former employers, salary wanted, etc. 

Address ‘fA, 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Eastern representative of cypress, red cedar, fir and 
white pine manufacturers has openings for men in 
rae, New York and New England on a strictly 
commission and exclusive territory basis. Not neces- 
sarily professi 1 sal » but must know lumber 
and have sales ability. Advise experience, giving ref- 
erences, 
Address ‘‘LUMBER,”’ P. 0. Box 22, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SALESMEN 
In metropolitan district to sell Roofers as a specialty 
for a large Southern wholesaler and manufacturer with 
high rating. 
Address 

















“B. 134,’’ care American Lumberman, 


, WANTED—FACTORY SALESMAN. 
Thoroughly familiar with West Coast factory and in- 
dustrial lumber in all woods. Prefer man who has es- 





tablished trade in Chicago and surrounding territory. 
“B. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Knows the lumber business from woods to yard. Am 
competent lumber inspector. For past six years have 
represented one of the largest white pine lumber com- 
panies of the United States in the manufacturing of 
from fifteen to twenty-eight millions annually from five 
different mills located on the north shore of Lake Huron, 
in Ontario. Would accept anything in lumber line. 
Best of references. 

Address “B. 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Age 30. Live wire with established following in 
Western New York State desires connection with manu- 
facturer or wholesaler of Yellow Pine or West Coast 
ae Sala and commission basis. 
ress 





“B. 183,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Man of proven ability, experienced with hardwood and 
southern pine, open for position. Any location consid- 
ered. Reference. 
Address “B. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable executive and office man, thirty-five years old, 
with fifteen years experience in buying, selling and pro- 
duction of domestic and export logs, lumber and veneers 
with sawmill and timber experience from stump to mar- 
ket; desires permanent position. Now employed. Dis- 
tance and location no object. 
Address “T, 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES ARRANGEMENT ON 
Commission for some good lines in Industrial equipment 
that can be sold to Lumber Manufacturers, Docks, Ter- 
minals and warehouses on Pacific Coast. Established ten 
years. Have good Eastern connections now with Na- 
tionally known firms. Can use as references. High 
grade firm, wide acquaintance and experience. 

Address *“*W. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
Estimating lumber and mill work, lists or plans, with 
a good live firm in or around Chicago. Have had about 
17 years’ experience in the retail lumber and mill work 
business and am thoroughly familiar with every part 
of it. Could take charge of the accounting as I have 
served also in that capacity. ” 
Address “A. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED—LUMBERMAN 
Age 30, married; thoroughly familiar with all details of 
wholesale office. Can handle sales, quotations, corre- 
spondence, claims and books; also first-class typist and 
formerly a lumber’ stenographer. Experience covers 
Pacifie Coast woods and Southern Yellow Pine. Can 
furnish references. If you need a good man not afraid 
of work let me hear from you. 
Address “RR. 114,”’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with office work of lumber and 
other business, is an experienced bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher, desires position. Best of references furnished 
and bond made. 
Address “1, 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man 386 years of age, who has had experience as 
superintendent of hardwood producing mills. Under- 
stand mountain logging and track construction. Can 
handle operation from stump to car. Best of references. 

Address “B, 124," care American Lumberman. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Desires position, lumber office, the west preferred. One 
year’s experience, employed but is seeking opportunity 
for advancement. Can furnish references. 
Address “B. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OR SALESMAN 
Experienced lumberman, age 40, now employed, de- 
sires to make change; familiar with Southern Pine and 
Cypress mills; can furnish references and bond. 
Address “B, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR 
About April 1st, millwork and fine interior finish. Ex- 
pert on listing from plans and detailing; twenty-eight 
years’ experience. 
Address “B, 121,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A-1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Filing band saws, either hard or soft wood. Ten years’ 
experience. Am married and strictly sober. Can give 
good reference. 

Address “B, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED PAY ROLL MAN 
Wants position on account of company selling out. 
Have four years’ experience; will go any place. Will 
consider assistant commissary managership in connec- 
tion. Can furnish best reference. 
Address “B. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
26 years of age, 10 years’ experience, 5 years as man- 
ager. Aggressive, honest, good salesman and collector. 
Trade winning personality. Good reasons for desiring 
change. Can furnish best of references. 

Address “S$. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WISHES 
To locate permanently with reliable firm. Have filed 
for everything from Canadian Spruce to Louisiana 
Hickory. No mill too large. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or ask no pay. 
Address “W. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I AM A THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT LUMBER 
Accountant and office manager; 25 years’ experience in 
mill office, various capacities, including sales depart- 
ment. Trustworthy and conscientious. First-class ref- 
erences. Desire permanent position with strong firm. 
Address ‘‘NORTH,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN, 38, WITH 17 YEARS’ EXP. 
In every department, desires position as manager of an 
operation from stump to market. Best of references as 
to character and ability. At present employed as super- 
intendent. 

Address “S$. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Anywhere; right or left-hand rigs; hard or soft wood. 
Good grader and good bill man; gilt-edge references. 

Address “BAND SAWYER,’’ c/o Jerome Hotel 
Columbia, S. C. 


YOUNG MAN, 6 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In hardwood lumber business wants situation as sales- 
man or buyer. Best of references. 

Address **A. 120,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANT A POSITION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known your are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN IAJMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 




































































N. Y. AND EASTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Am desirous of corresponding with western or southern 
concern manufacturing lumber, general millwork and 
specialties in carload and mixed carlots. Now represent- 
ing local concern and command trade covering prac 
tically every line of manufactured lumber. Commission, 
with drawing account only. American, age 39 years, 
married. 


Address **B. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 
Stump to market experience with manufacturer hemlock, 
hardwood, pine, hardwood flooring, cedar, etc. Whole- 
sale experience buying and selling western, northern, 
southern stocks. Executive ability. Age 30, married. 
Northern preferred. Will entertain western proposition, 
Address “A, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS PURCHASING AGENT 
For line yard company. Thoroughly familiar with retail 
yard requirements, including sash and doors. Know all 
Coast plants manufacturing Pine, Fir, Redwood. Located 
now Seattle. High grade man, good education, good on 
details. Best possible references. 

Address “W. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASST. MANAGER, GEN’L OFFICE CLERK 
Desires position as manager or assistant manager good 
retail yard—central western states. Age 35, married, 
14 years retail yards and building construction; 2% years 
assistant manager. First-class references. Would con- 
sider small investment. 

Address ““A, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OF 
Retail lumber yard or position as auditor of line yards. 
Ten years’ experience as manager of retail yard and 
ten years’ experience banking business. Prefer Iowa, 
Nebraska or states west. Good reference. 
Address “A, 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
With 20 years’ experience as office manager, purchasing 
agent, auditor, line yard manager, etc., is open for 
employment anywhere in west or southwest. 
P. O. BOX 685, Spokane, Wash. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS SITUATION 
18 years’ experience. Illinois or Iowa preferred. Can 
keep books and a good collector. Employed at present 
but desires change. Best references. 

Address “*B. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Young man with 8 years’ experience as assistant man- 
ager and estimator. Can work from ordinary house 
plans, take orders and make details when necessary. 
Address “B. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU MAKING MONEY? 

Will guarantee to reduce operating costs in your saw 
mill anywhere. Desire permanent connection as super- 
intendent or manager. 

Address “B, 126,’’ care American Lumberman 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Who understands every phase of the millwork business 
and can operate a plant so it will make a profit, would 
like a position with a good live firm engaged in the man- 
ufacture of sash, doors, blinds, interior and exterior 
trim, fine ¢abinet and stair work, 
Address *“*“A, 101,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND GANG AND CIRCULAR 
Saw filer wants position, hardwood or pine. 
at once. 
Address “B. 120,’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—POSITION AS LOGGING 
And Woods Superintendent. Good Organizer. 
of taking Full Charge. Best of References. 
Experienced. 
Address “R. 188,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Expert on lumber accounts; wholesale, retail and man- 
ufacturing, wishes permanent connection with good 
firm. Now employed with small company. 
Address “TT. 104,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
30 years old. Married. Eleven years’ retail experience 
from yard man to traveling auditor. Good salesman and 
collector. First class references. Prefer a location in 
Southern or Central Kansas. 

Address ‘‘A. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY THOROUGH COMPETENT 
Millman, position as sawmill foreman or superintendent. 
Am a practical mechanic and can show results. In reply 
give mill capacity, location and details. 

Address **A, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A POSITION 
Buying and inspecting car stock, switch ties, X plank 
and maintenance of way material. Would consider man- 
aging a hardwood yard. 
Address “W. 137.’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT, CASHIER AND GENERAL 
Office bookkeeper, desires position. Thirteen years’ ex 
perience. Can furnish best of references. 

Address “A, 112,”’ care American Lumberman. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPT. 
With ten years’ experience on design and construction 
band mills and woodworking plants open for position 
March 15th. Can produce results at minimum cost. 
Address “A, 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—BOOKKEEPER 
High-grade man, age 37, specializing in lumber 15 years, 
employed, desires new connection. 

Address “T, 126,”’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION | 
Selling for manufacturer who wants a good man, in 
Indiana, Ohio, or Illinois. Best of references. 

Address “A, 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR SAW FILER AND HAMMERER 
Wants situation. Can put saws up to cut any kind of 
frozen hardwood. Can go anywhere but prefer the south. 

Address “Pp, 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY CYPRESS SAWYER 
Best of reference. Reason for change, mill cut out. 
ddress “A, 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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